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** Virtuous, therefore, is the mao who relieves the corpora) wants 
of others, who wipes away the tear of sorrow, and gives agony repose; 
but more virtuous is he who, by disseminating wisdom, expels ignorance 
from the soul, and thug benefits the immortal part of man. For it may 
indeed be truly said, that he who has not even a knowledge of comtnou 
things is a brute among men, that he w'ho has an accurate knowledge of 
human concerns alone is a man among brutes; but that he who knows 
all that can be known by intellectual energy is a God among men 

(" Proclus' Metaphysical Elements”, translated from the original 
, Greek by Thos. M. Johnson, Editor of “The Platonist ”•> 


“ Accept nothing that is'unreftaonkble ; discard noihing as unreason¬ 
able without proper examination",— Buddha. 


" There is a principle, proof against all argument, a bar against all 
progress, and which if persisted in cannot but keep the mind in everlasting 
ignorance—and tliat is, contempt prior to examination ”,—Pa LEY, 


FOREWORD ^ 


The word Theosttphy is by now wcli-known to th^ moie instmctcd people 
in almost all the lands of the world. It occurs not infrequently in novels 
with the strangest connotations. Some, even in India, consider that 
Theosophy is some kind of a jumble of the Ideas of all the rehetons; 
others that it is some kind of a psychic cult teaching Yoga; others still 
that it is some form of astrology plus psychism, etc. It is only those who 
really enquire who understand that Theosophy is a statement of the 
agC'latig enquiry into the problem^ of Truth in many past civilizations, as 
also the result of the enquiry of the members of the Theosophical Society 
since the Society started 73 years ago. 

The word Theosophy was first used in the 3rd century A.D. by the 
Nco-l'latonic philosopher latnblichus as a general term for the mystical 
ideas in uou-Greek religions. Later in European mystical writers it was 
used for various forms of thought that implied, directly or indirectly, that 
the nature of God existed within man also, that there is not an unbridge¬ 
able gap between the Uivinc Nature and that of man. 

Theosophy, as understood by the modern Theoaophist, means an 
enquiry into Truth in every department of existenoe. He tries to understand 
all possible processes visible and invisible that can be covered by the geucral 
term " evolution ", Hence, while the Theosopbist is keenly interested in 
the development of the soul of man towards incredibly high possibilities of 
expansion of consciousness, be is also keenly interested $n atoms, electrons 
and the tiniest units of matter and force which modern science postulates. 
To the Theosophist, the whole Cosmos, visible and invisible, is an 
embodiment of a Divine Nature, and there is no point in space nor any 
particle of matter or life in which Divine Thought is not operative. 
Hence to the Theosophist the term " evolution describes a cosmic 
process directed not by chance but by s iiupreme Intelligence, w'bethcr we 
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call that Intelligence by the name of God, Ishvara, Allah, or merely with 
the Buddhists the " Supreme Law 

The held of Theosophical studies has well been described in the 
two great volumes by Madame H* P- Blavatsky, The Secret Doctrine^ as 
Cosmogenesis and Anthropogenesis. In the same manner, in Volume I, 
Part I, of this work, the Editor has described it, “ From Macrocosm to 
Microcosm The two volumes (four parts) now published in a second 
and revised edition are merely an attempt to tell those interested in 
Theosophy, both wnthin the Theosophical Society and without it, a few 
of the hundreds of subjects which are worthy of study, I hope the intel¬ 
ligent public who care to examine these four Parts will realize 
that Theosophy is not some kind of fancy religion created in the brain of 
Madame H. P, Blavatsky, who after all only stated to the modem 
Theosophists certain of the principles of the Ancient Wisdom. 

We have some day to add to this series new volumes with titles, 
“ Where Theosophy and Philosophy# meet ”, ” Where Theosophy and 
Education meet ”, ” Where Theosophy and Art meet ”, and " Where 
Theosophy and Economics meet Our work as Theosophists will then 
come nearer to our Objective. 

C. JlNARljADiSA, 

President^ 

The Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 



FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 


I MOST hcuLt]]^ commend thie book, compiled by writers learned both in 
Theosophy and tn tictenee, and the result of Professor Kanga’s trained 
enthusiasm for both, to all who really want to know what the world and 
the individual are about) who would discover Order, Law and Purpose in 
Life as they perceive it in themselves and in the world about them. 

Theosophy is the experience oi the greatly wise from time 
immeTnonBl. Those who have restated the Science of Life for the exami* 
nation of the modern world declare it to be the fruit of their own experience, 
however much the greater part of the experience must needs be beyond 
veriheatton even by those deemed wisest by the consent of the majority of 
their fellows. 

Thus is Theosophy the eternal mountain of experienced Truth. It is 
3 mountain which all are climbing, some being here and some being there 
on the mountain side. Theosophy is a mountain of the uiiiversaJ Truth, 
fashioned out of the kingdoms of nature we know and out of those we do 
not yet know, fashioned out of the intimate lives of every citixen in these 
kingdoms, fashioned out of the lives of Gods, of men, of the whole of 
evolving Life from dwellers in valleys and in plains, from dwellers in the 
hille, to the Gods reigning on evolution's Olympian heights. Theosophy 
reveals the Thread of Immortality on whioh arc strung these Beads of 
Living. Theosophy discloses the universal Law', the inexorable Purpose, 
tfao Divine Design, whereby all Life is moving, through an infinite series 
of Divine Events, the daily happenings ID the lives of aU, to that far-off 
Divine Event which shall be the c1imaX| the triumph, the fulfilment, and 
verily the justification, for the teondong way. 

Science is busy in many fields seeking to understand this mountain 
of Truth, both as to its actual physical nature and in many other modes 
of its manifestation. Science is busy experiencing, seeking foothold after 
foothold for its upward climbing. Time was when all save perhaps the 
greater votaries of science Ignored the mighty splendour!} of this Everest 
for the minutiie of the immediate fields of their endeavour.. But in these 
days the spirit of the aeroplane dwells in man's conceiving no less than in 
his physical creation—indeed but for the conceiving clicwhere there could 
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havu been no physical creaiion. And so it is that the thoughts and the 
dream!i and the visions of man, and in particular of the scientist, soar 
high, and he bows as reverently before theory as he does before fact. 

Theosophy still remains theory for him. But his science is also 
largely theory, and no less science for that. And thus Theosophy and 
Science are actually beginning to meet in the realms of theory, and even 
in the realms of so-called fact the statements of' Theosophy ate slowly 
beginning to find endorsement in the discoveries of Science, 

In truth, of course, there is no dUtinction whatever betw'een 
Theosophy and Science, only between Theosophy and what is called 
5cie]ice< Theosophy is the experience of the Wise. What we call science 
is the convention of the learned, and all conventions come and go imper* 
manent, as the more learned among the scientists, those who are tieginning 
to be wise, are telling us with that humility which is always the begin, 
ning of wisdom. 

Even, perhaps, the experience of the Wise is by no means final, 
Naught can be final to that w hich, however exalted, still is finite. 

But Theosophy is at the very least a magnificently bold speculation, 
and since science is now holding speculation no less precious than experi¬ 
ment, the scientist who know's that dreaming is part of his scientific 
function may well make contact with a boldness which will carry him 
right out of himself, loosen him from all his present moonngs, and plunge 
him for his exhilaration into the vustnesses of iio far uncharted seas. 

Let him ignore the statement that Theosophy ts the experience of 
the Wise. But Jet him be inquiring even as to its apparent fantasies, for 
he himself is already in the realm of fantasy, and often the fantastic leads 
him to a truth. Already, 1 make bold to say, the scientist ts dreaming 
Theosophy, aud here and there is discovering that a dream comes true. 
Theosophy and Science are already meeting, both in that dreamland 
which is ,the moiit real laud, and in this dreamland of ours which wc 
think is fact-land. This admirable book tells us how this is so, and 
1 commend it most earnestly to all who seek Truth everywhere, are happy 
to find it anywhere, and always hold it Lightly, knowing that w-hile Truth 
is everywhere, our undersiaadmg of it must ever be less than it really ia. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The aim of the book is to give in the modern scientific garb some of 
the great truths of the Ancient Wisdom and show how modern orthodox 
science is corroborating these truths in so many different directions and 
in such an ever-increasing measure.' The philosophy of the science 
of life is given in the first three parts showing that man is not body and 
mind alone but that he is a spirit, a fragment of the Divine, using both 
mind and body as his ins^uments. It further points out how the spirit 
descends into matter * From Macrocosm to Microcosm * (Part I) and then 
ascends * From Atom to Man ’ (Part II) and further ascends ‘ From Man 
to God ’ (Part III). The practical applications in daily life of this 
Ancient Wisdom of which Theosophy is the modern embodiment are 
given in Part IV entitled ‘ Some Practical Applications *.* In the second 
edition, some more subjects such as Food, Economics, Sociology, The 
Principles of Government, The Ministry of the Race, Self-Exploration, 

Self-Unfoldment, etc. are added. 

« • • • • 

Two World Wars in one generation and a possibility of a third, 
perhaps an Atomic Bomb war, more terrible and devastating than the 
first two, if w*e are not wise and vigilant enough to prevent it, show that 
the philosophy of Life which has guided man in his private conduct and 
politicians and statesmen in their public policies, is not complete and 
hence produces men and women with lop-sided development. This book 
is a humble attempt to give a more or less comprehensive view of the 
science of man as a complete integrated being, and present a more or 
less complete concept of man and the universe from many different 
angles. It pleads for a balanced view of life. * It pleads for a New 

' See '* ScientiSc Corroborations of Theosophy ", Part 1. 

* See the ** Scheme of the Book p. xxi. Vol. I. 

* See diagram 2, General Introdoction, Vol. I. 
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Technique of Life, h New Variety of Discipline,’ a New Type of Educa¬ 
tion,' (Part IV), which would give WHOLE Men. It pleads for a Religion 
of Personal Experience’, ft pleads for a happy and hamionious union of 
heart and head and hands, of goodness, intelligence and beauty, of humani¬ 
ties, sciences and arts. Ottiy whoU can Stfue the vurld today 

The crisis through which the world is passing is due to a psycho¬ 
logical dislocatioDj to a fundamenlal mal-adjustment resulting from a lack 
of perception of the essential values of life. What is wanted is a right 
adjustment.' This means that Spirit should be given the highest place 
in the constitution of man, that spirit should be the ruler in man and 
mind and body serving as its tools which they really are. The effort 
should be towards a harmonious integration of all the three.' 

The n«w technique is not an elaboration of the old which we arc 
following at present. It is completely different It is as different from 
the old as a motor car is Irotn a carriagu driven by a horse. This means 
that a complete overhauling of the old is needed. A re-valuation on the 
basis of the new philosophy and technique of life in all branches of life 
and in all human activities is necessary. A simple code of morality is 
not enough to produce men and women of noble character. There is 
no force behind it, It is ignored and broken if it clashes with personal 
interest. It needs to be aiipt>arted by a valid philosophy of life and a 
training and discipline based on such a philosophy. Only then shall 
there be higher and spiritual values in life; only then shall there be a 
meaning and purpose in life; only then shall we have wiiole, cultured, 
noble people ; only then, vUk tbsir http, shall we be able to solve our 
complicated problems and resolve our present-day deadlocks, 

” Humanity, theGreat Orphan, has been, for weal or woe, catapulted 
into the ‘ Age of Atomic Power , A New .Age calls for new orienta- 
liuns. new institutions, new ideas and policies. But in order to be sane 
and constructive, we must start from the principle that man is the 
primary factor in the whole scheme, and that all else is incidental to 
man’s evolution on this earth. Life then will have meaning and purpose. 

. , , Let us think of Theosophy as a dynamic philosophy of life 

f S«c " Yos*", Pan ril, Tha Joy of Setf-Unloldmain, Pan IV. 

* Sec fV- 


Pfcri HI frnii Tht Joy Ran IV. ” ^ * 

* Dr. Br W, SiQnDt: Timcy. p. 34 * 27 -H)-J!]H 7 . 


* Dinj^fTAin 2 , Cconml tnlroductlad, Vol I. p. Ii, ajLXA'-Iji', 
^ G«naiiil Intfodu^Lioa 
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intendsd to swakeit the masses to an understanding that man is primarily 
a divine being 

« • • * » 

Concordance 

There are the follnwing four copyright editions of The Stscret 
Doctrine by H. P. Blavatsky : 

First and Second Editions, 1888, VoL I*IL 
Third Edition, 1893, Vol MI; 1897, Vol. III. 

Fourth Edition {Adyar) 1938, Vol, 1-6, . 

The largest number of quotations given in the book are from the 
third edition, marked with an aatcriah ; sec p. ■ In order to facilitate 
reference to any one of these three editions, the corresponding pages 
of all the three editions are given side by side on p, under the title 
“ Concordance ", 

Each article stands by itself. It is also related toother articles^ 
as all articles together go to evolve a scheme of the drama of creation and 
evolution. The following articles may be read together with advantage ; 

An Epitome of Theosophy and Why Theosophy ? 

Matter and the Atnrdp Ch&mistry; The Story of Atomic Energyi and 
A Note on Occult Chemistry. 

Geolc^f Archaeology and Anthropology. 

Evolutionary Biology, Anthropology. 

Symbology and Mythology. 

physiology t Western Scientific Research and Etheric DoublCp 
Food, and Medkine. 

Modem Science and The Higher Self^ Psychology atid Yogap 

The Thrill of Self-EKplaration and The Joy of SolbUnfoldmontt 
preceded by We and Our Food and Econoniics. 

The Introductions in all the four Parts and the Epilogue. 

T ♦ * • fr 

The editor is very grateful to the following persons and inatitutrons 
for their very kind help and collaboration in the preparation of the second 
edition of this book and tenders them his sincere thanks : 

Mr. Jinarljad^sa for his kind guidance and inspiration through' 
out the progress of the book, for his Foreword to this edition, and far 
permission to use a number of diagrams. 

F. Artrthc ; " VV^difl up to ihe- New Ajfe/' Nav,-Deq- 
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The Theosophical Publinhing Houses, Adyar and Londou, for per¬ 
mission to use a number of diagrams- 

The T.P.H., Adyar, for the photograph of H, P, Blavatsky. 

Dr. A. S. Kalapesi for diagrams 2-6 in Geology. 

Mr, K. Srinivasatit Artist, Bcsani Theosophical School, Adyar, for 
diagram 1 in Genera] Introduction. 

His nephew Adi R, Kongo, B.Sc„ B.E. for diagrams i, 4, JO, Jt 
and 32 (S^. Illustrations). 

The American Geographical Society of New York for Diograni 4 
(Achaeology), reproduced from the Geographical Raticut hy the author. 
Sir Aurel Stein, Messrs. Macmillan and the High Commisatoner for India, 
London, for diagram 5 ^Archaeology), 

The late Messrs. Conrad Woldringb and M. Harihara Iyer for a 
number of diagrams in the first edition reproduced in the second edition. 

The Bombay University (or the article “ The Atomic Bomb: a 
Challenge to Man** (Part ID. 

The Authors of different monographs for their kind fielp and 
collaboration in this Collective Work. 

Dr. G. Srinivasa Murti, Director, Adyar Library Association, for 
his keen interest in the preparation of the second edition of the book 
and for his guidance throughout. 

Mr. C. Subbarayudu, Hon. Superintendent, Vasanta Press, Adyar, 
for all help and facilities given during the progress of printing. 

Mrs. Parvati U. Sujan for the reeding of proofs, 

Mr. Henri van Zeyst'for help in preparing the index. 

The Authors and Publishers for quotations uaed from their books 
and journals. 


FROM THE EDITORS PREFACE 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The labour of many an earnest student both of Theosophy and Science 
from different parts of the world has contributed to the productian of this 
book. ^ ft is the fruit of a joint and co-operative endeavour. The mono¬ 
graphs in the book are written in a popular form and should thcreforo 
appeal to a wider public. 

The book draws pointed attention to the atndy of both from 
without by the ordinary aolentiflo method of research and fromwitfiiabYthe 
«ccu/t mtthoJ. The occu/t method is merely an ^ntensiaa of tba ■r/witif'/c method.' 
To be an oooaltiat means to live raitonaily and not to do through life blindly. 
To be an ooaultlst means to ondarstand the mainaprin^a of our thoughts, 
feelinga and aotlons and thus to live a fuller, rioher and nobler life. It is 
wortfa noting that "there Is an ocovU side to every aoC of daily life, and 
It often happens that If we know this ooouit side we can perform these 
dally aotlons more perfeotiy or more naafully",’ There la nothing 
myeterioue abont ooenltism. “Ofianltlaui la the etody of the hidden side 
of nature ; or, rather, It is the study of the whoh of nature, instead of 
only that email part of it which oomes nnder the investigation of modern 
science * It should never be forgotten that the ■lAi'cef lifm Is always the 
foundation in all ooonltteni. The talisman in ooouit life is a clean, loving, 
nnsellieh life of service and sacrliice. "Oocultism — the study of Mind in 
Hatare -is intended among other things, to make a man master of his 
vaHone bodies physical, emotional end mental, etc., to make him under¬ 
stand tbe inner planee of his own being, the eimilar planes evternaJ to 
himeeif, and the relations between them’*,* Every man ie a potential 
nooultlet. 


^ p. t, second «dti^ii. 

* c. w Leodbc&ter, Tki Midden Stdi^ u/ Thinn^t p. 8 . 

^Ibid., p. d. 

* C, W. Lewibm«r. 


9« iJh The Siory' ol Atomk: BneriT/' 
CkcnllifliK And F^ddo-Omiltum. Alu p, IS, Art T 


Tmn Up p. US on ihe difTerence between 

ibii SeiiEi,—Ep, 
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The world is passing through a crisis. The knotty interiMiiitiiiol 
problems oJ poverty, onemployment and war are defying solution. At 
such a juncture as this the point of view put forward in the Iwok will) tt is 
hoped, enable us to see the different problems in their proper perspective 
and to know where to look for their solution. 


D. D. KAKr.A 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The first Edition of WHERE TheOSOPHV ah:D SCIENCE Meet had a. 
^ood reception both in and ontside India, notwithstanding the diSicultiES 
of transport and communications following immediately after its publication 
in 1938-39, It was evidently a timely publication with a method of 
presentation that seemed just right. Parts I and II were leprioted in 
1943. Fart III was also out of print and there was a demand for the 
book. The present edition is enlarged, recast, revised and brought to date 
as far as possible and contains a large numher of additional illustrations. 
The book is now published in two volumes, Royal Octavo size, each 
volume containing two ports of the first edition. The book was considered 
to be a valuable contribution to Theosophical literature; and it is in 
recognition of this fact that the Editor has been the recipient of the Theo¬ 
sophical Society Subba Row Medal for 1939. Considering the difilcult 
times through which the world is passing, the book will be found to be 
useful in suggesting solutions for a number of problems facing humanity 
at present, 

G. Srinivasa Murti, 
Director, The Adyar Library, 
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PUBLISHERS' NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

■ 

It is with great pleasure that I hove undertaken, on behalf of the Adyar 
Library, the publicatiaa of this book entitled Where TheosopH'V AND 
SctENCe Meet, a Stimulus to Modern Thought, edited by Professor 
D. D. Kanga. The book is the result of n joint and etPOperative effort of 
a number of members of The Theosophical Society from differEDt parts 
of the world, who have each written a monograph on some branch or 
branches of science and philosophy of which each hits made a special 
study in the light of Theosophy with a vietv to correlate the two. 
Prof. Kangs has recently retired from the Indian Educatioital Service 
and come to stay at Adyar. He is still connected with the Bombay 
University, which is his Alma Mater, as a member of the Chemistry 
Kditorial Board and the Managing Editor of the Physical Science section 
of the Journal of the University of Bombay. Being a keen student of both 
Theosophy and Science he is eminently fitted to undertake a work of this 
nature. As the sub-title indicates, it is the hope of the Editor that the 
book wilt act as a stimulus to modern thought and will particularly appeal 
.to those who are intellectually discontented and anxious to find out the 
Truth for themselves and apply it to the solution of the many complicated 
problems facing society. 

G. Skinivasa MURTt, 

8-5-1938. Director, The Adyar Library. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


LINK BETWEEN TRUE METAPHYSIC 
AND SOUND PRACTICE 


Unrest in the worlds political and social is due to unrest in the 
worlds religious and intellectual. Until man is at rest intellectually and 
spiritually, anchored on the rook of clear thinking and spiritual Yision, the 
whole of his bein^ must remain in a condition of unrest. Philosophy, 
Metaphysic, Religion — these are not unpractical and unreal, but are the 
most practical and most real things in life. For there is no reality to be 
found save in the profoundest depths of consciousness ; there alone is the 
Real, there alone is the Eternal, and only for him who knows the Eternal 
and abides therein, only for him is there peace.' — (Annie Besant) 


The idea intended to convey through the above words of Dr. Besant may 
appear startling to some, unpractical to many, unintelligible to the large 
majority of unthinking people, unappealing to the casual readers, mysterious 
to a few, hut to the earnest seekers after truth who are genuinely interested in 
the solution of the present-day complicated problems facing the world, they 
will appear as the distilled essence of a life-long experience of that great 
and mighty soul. Let us ponder over these words of wisdom and not pass 
by them flippantly. They contain and convey a world of meaning. They 
contain the germ of a solution of the deadlocks confronting the leaders of 
the different countries of the world. 


We are living in a strange world. Science has given man treraen- 
• dous power over the forces of nature * and so placed him 

(Know- enviable position in which he could enjoy peace, 

plenty and prosperity and have suBicient leisure to 
devote to his hobbies and follow his intellectual and spiritual pursuits and 


* Introduction to the Science of Peace, p. 2, by Annie Besant. 

•Vide ••Chemistry**, The Story of Atomic Energy**, and ** The Atomic Bomb: A 
Challenge to Man **, Part II. this series.— Ed. 
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yet he finds hiniBelf umburrassed by, and frightened of. the same power, 
for he does not know how to use it- Science has given man more knowledge 
and power but has not shown him the way to wisdom, and power without 
wisdom ts dangerous/ Science has helped man to conquer the (outer) 
world but has not yet taught him how to conquer the inner world/ Science 
has helped man to conquer so many external enemie?, like fire, flood, 
pestilence and disease, which used to devastate millions but has not yet 
helped him to conquer his selfish nature, his lust for 
Bui PowM withwi power, bis greed/ Science has enabled man to conquer 
nature and placed under hia control tremendous forces 
which, if rightly used, would bring in a millennium but 
man has unfortunately proved himself unfit to make a good use of these 
priceless gifts. Science and eogmeeriog have given the machine to man 
but man, instead of becoming Us master, has become ite servant or ratber 
its slave. Man does not know how to make use of the machine and power 
to secure more leisure for himself aud utilise them for his own refinement 
and culture but instead has created for himself the most complicated 
problem of unemployment.’ 

Truly we are living in a paradoxical world. We have an army of 
unemployed and yet there is a dearth of skilled men. 

engineering have helped us to produce 
foods and goods half a dozen or dozen times more than 
we used to do before and yet wa have millions starving, half-clad and 
shelterless.* Science and engineering have helped us to overcome the 
difficulties of transpoTtaiioii and yet we allow our surplus foods to rot 
and not send them to places where people are dying for want of them. 
We have ex tended our powers of observation to stars and sub-atoms, to 
infinities, as it were, and yet w'e lack a wide vision onrselvcs, and our 
outlook on life is as narrow as that of a horse with blinkers on bis eyes. 

* 4 • • 

There is a beautiful Western mode of living of which we are 
really proud. But there is an undesirable side of this 
mode of Jiving which is attracting large numbers of the 
peoples of the West, particularly those of the far West 
beyond the Atlantic, And the educated peoples of the East, a large majority 

' Vid* ■■ Tbfl Thrill of Solf-Esiploraiioe ”, Part III and " The JovofSaU-Unfoldmcnt ' 
Ito IV, this terids— Eo 

’ Vide *'Ec9iieniiC4—A Naw Oiitloolc/' I%rl IV, thi$ setiet^Eo. 
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of them, are not exempt from that kind of living, for they too seem to be 
fascinated by it. What is this wrong side of the Western mode of living, 
and what are its characteristics ? In it the chief pleasure is found in the 
life of sensations and violent emotions directed by the lower mind. People 
do not find any pleasure in life, unless and until they get thrills (in 
life) and experience tremendous surges of emotions in life. So, naturally, 
they crave for change after change in the things which give them pleasure. 
Smoking, drinking, gambling and racing, new cinen^as, new fashions in 
clothes, faster and faster rides, etc. They live mainly on the surface and are 
not aware of the deeper layers of life to live and explore. 
They are not happy at heart and have no peace of mind. 
They are restless. Though full of material possessions, they feel empty, for 
they are far away from the centre of their being where there is true bliss> 
peace and happiness. They have, as it were, conquered the whole world 
but lost their soul. In them, the centrifugal force is more active than 
the centripetal; there is more rushing out to the circum- 
Thc Eternal in the ference, to the Surface, than trying to go nearer to the 
core of their being by penetrating through the surface 
to the deeper layers of their consciousness. How could 
they then have an idea of something unchangeable in the midst of the 
fleeting, of something more enduring than the things of the moment ? 


Our Glorious Virile Technological Civilization 

We are genuinely proud of our glorious scientific, technological 
civilization which has given us the wireless, the radio and the cinema, the 
press, the telegraph and the telephone, the fast-moving ships, express 
trains and aeroplanes, which has conquered time and space and thus 
brought different parts of the country and different countries of the world 
nearer one another, which has given us means of control over pest and 
pestilence, drought and famine, which is capable of solving the question 
of production and transportation, and which could administer to our 
comforts and amenities in a thousand different ways, and the last and 
greatest of them all, control over atomic energy, which, if used for 
beneficent purposes, would bring about a revolution in our ways of living 
and our civilization. 
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And yet, taking into consideration the facts that the world has 
been passing through one crisis after another for the last so many years, 
that in spite of such splendid progress in science. 
Crisis engineering and technology we have not been able to 

solve the questions of poverty, unemployment and wars, it seems that 
there must be something radically wrong with this fine virile civilization. 
Our object is to point out some of the unpleasant features of our present 
civilization, from the dire effects of which the world has suffered terribly 
and is still suffering and which civilization has been described by discerning 
thoughtful people' both in the West and the East as crumbling and decaying 
and which the wise people of the world are thinking of abandoning and 
replacing by another, let us hope, a more enduring civilization built on 
more stable foundations.* It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to ^ 
that we plan wisely and well after mature thought and consideration 
of all the different factors. The following are some of the features 
of our present tottering civilization, which are also the causes of its failure* : 

’ “ There was so much of restlessness in the worlds so much of disequili* 
brium, so much of seeking after what people did not find, that people were 
perfectly convinced that a philosophy of life which depended on the continuity 
of existence, on the order of Dharma, on the inflexible rule of destiny, was 
the refuge and sanctua^ of the soul. Therefore no Indian University, no 
depository of knowledge, could afford to ignore or eliminate that outlook on 
life which was India’s heritage and which might be the world’s s^vation . 
(Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar in a speech delivered on 30-11-1948 in Madras; 
(Editor’s Italics) 

* ** The world influenced by the American and European civilization 
might be literally said to stand on tiptoe, from the psychological point of 
view, and was anxiously waiting for some message of deliverance 

‘ way out ’. America was definitely in a condition of restlessness. There 
was a feeling of disequilibrium and insecurity there. All the time they were 
wanting peace, but did not know how to get it (Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar : from a talk given at Kalakshetra, Adyar, Madras, on 15-12-1948) 

* Below are given some salient points from the address ^ which Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru gave on 3-1 -*49 before the scientists, Indian and foreign, 
assembled at the thirty-sixth Session of the Indian Science Congress held 
at Allahabad. He said : 

. . One thing which was agitating my mind was the present condition 
of the world. It was definitely going in a bad way and as scientists it 
became your duty to analyse the causes of this rot ... I think with the ad¬ 
vancement of science the balance of human mind was not advanced. We 
still live in different grooves and think with a narrow outlook. The result 
is that the poise of the world is disturbed, putting it in a bad way. I feel it 
is your duty as scientists to see that along with advancement of science 

* Reported in the press of 4-l-*49. 
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Our Present Tottering Civilisation 

Our modem dviltaatioa is a srieial structure raised by politicians, 
fitiancLcis and technologists. Our present civiJiKatioo is mateTialjatlc, 
meebanistict technological, commercial, poHticaL It is not based o/i on 
adeguate inoteledgc regarding Ibe trM nature of man. It has grown at 
random. It is based on a partial view of man, on an incomplete 
philosophy of life. It has not been built on the solid foundations of the 
imderstandiog of the Fundamental laws of life, and on the study of human 
r^Lations^ 

Wc arc at the beginning of a new era of Reconstruction. We are 
al so Jiving in an atomic age. Mighty forces of nature 
Ai™ieA«o The question 

which we have to decide is whether the new civilization which we wish 
to buUd is to be of the same old pattern which has failed but now 
planned on a more elaborate scale, OR, whether we wish to break away 
completely from the old crumbling civiliaatioD and buildaNewCiwfiMfiu'i 
on a iVcw PoHtrn. 


Ibis balance or poise ol mind also advances . . . Tin's balafKing skoHld bi 
done in all spheres, ecormwiC, potitical, and coc^* ttt the spmt ofmatiAtna, 
The conflict of the spirit which has hmsn generated due to this disturoaiics 
of the baJance affects all and OS scientists it becomes your duty to ponder 
over it and solve it and Armg hack the lost balance . .. What was ItoubhOE 
me today was the fundamental problem of the world* The world today in 
spite of RTeat scientific achie^'emanls was in a bad way. Tb^ might call it 
a crisis of the spirit ofihevioTldBrmightcailtiMatne ktndafdtsjoint’ 
ufriess. It was obvious that the world was not right today . . . 
tt-oa very wrOHe afiouf. There were ^ciily 0/ men of ahiliiy, talents and 
remits and stiti the Timrld went wrong. It was a question for every sincere 
thiokino human being and obviously the scientists to find oat why this State 
of affairs listed . . , If we look hack upon ancient civihzaoon we 
shall find that whatever the lEvel of dvilizatmns they had, there a 
CArt^ii) bAltMicfi and pois^ io Lddividus^^ was n C'Cr^ip hltinK 

with liffta certain capacity to Itvn life- Tisday tliE idea of living oims 
life was to run after pleasure , . . You should try to understand the 
complicated human phenomcDOa. Yon should think abonl this matter ann 
try to help solve those problems by applying not only proper kaowdedg* ont 
looking at them from a kistarieal and human perspective and also ay 
developing a philosopher's outlook. A scientist minus philosophy jUSt 
a scientiBl and nothing more . , - Finally I appeal tn you and the scientists 
all over the world to seriously consider OS to how science coutd help the 
Uf^rtd in final analysis of thin^s-'^ (EditOf^S itaJicH/ 

This whole book is an Mswer to Petndit JawaJiarlal NbIitu b chaliuigft 
to the Acltiolists given in the address Quoted abov*.— 'Eu* 
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The diagnosis of the root causes of the troubles from which the 
The Diagnosis *s Suffering is given distinctly and definitely in 

the quotation given in the beginning of this article by 
one of the world’s greatest thinkers, teachers and practical social workers, 
Dr. Annie Besant. It is worth brooding over what she has stated there, 
particularly the remedy which she has suggested for the removal of 
unrest and the establishment of peace.’ This introduction is a humble 
attempt at analysis and elaboration based on a personal conviction of the 
truth of the statement. 

The crisis upon crisis through which the world has been passing 
since the beginning of World War I is due to the State-Chariot being 
driven by three horses of unequal strength proceeding with unequal speed. 
The first horse representing Science and Engineering is galloping, as it 
were, with the speed of an express train; the second horse representing 
Economics and Politics is jogging along with the speed of a bullock- 
cart ; and, finally, the third horse representing Ethics and Spirituality 
is crawling with the slow pace of a snail. What is wanted is a uniform 
steady progress of ail the three, so that the State-Chariot may run 
smoothly without danger of its being dashed to pieces. (See Diagram 1.) 

Moreover, the present chaos and conflict in the world are due to 
fundamental maladjustments which, again, are due to a lack of perception 
of the essential values of life. 


The Three Values of Life’ 

There are three values in life which have a relation with man’s 
constitution as shown below : 

(a) Material values represented by Economics- and Politics which 

relate to the Body of man. 

(b) Intellectual values represented by Science and Engineering 

which relate to the Mind of man. 

(c) Spiritual values represented by Ethics and Spirituality which 

relate to the Spirit of man. 

Two Factors: Speed and Position 

The maladjustments referred to above are due to two factors, speed 
and position. Scientifically expressed, the progress of society’s chariot, 

' The present-day thinkers are coming to the same view, see footnotes p. xxxviu and xxxix. 
* Read '• The Thrill of Self-Exploration Part HI. for the elucidation of this point.— Ed. 
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state chariot or world chariot is a function of (a) speed, and (6) position, 
of these three values. 


Function of 


Speed Result 


(i) Science and Engineering 
Economics and Politics 

(ii) Science and Engineering 
Ethics and Spirituality 

(iii) Science and Engineering 
Economics 

Ethics and Spirituality 


Slow I 

Fast ) Misuse of 

Slow I Nature's Forces 

Fast ] (a) Destruction of 

Slow [ Foods and Goods, 

Slow ] (6) Starvation in the 

midst of plenty. 


(iv) Science and Engineering ... 
Economics and Politics 
Ethics and Spirituality 


Fast 

Slow 

Slow 


1 (a) Poverty 

(6) Unemployment 
, (c) Doles 
(d) Deadlocks 
(c) Wars 


We thus see how the rapid advance of science and engineering 
without a corresponding advance in economics and politics, as well as 
ethics and spirituality has resulted in deadlocks and many complicated 
problems which face humanity at present and defy solution.' 

Function of Position 

Let us see how the other factor, namely, the difference in the 
Position of importance given to the same three categories— (a) Science and 
Engineering, (b)' Economics and Politics and (c) Ethics and Spirituality, 
corresponding respectively to the three principles in man, namely, (a) Mind, 
(6) Body and (c) Spirit, also give rise to a large number of problems, indi* 
vidual, social, communal, national and international, which we are (too 
realistically) experiencing at the present day. 

* Sec •* Economics—A New Outlook Part IV, this series.— Ed. 
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The different permutations and combinations of two or three 
of them result in different situations which give rise to different problems. 
This will be a good subject for study by our psychologists and may 
lead to the solution of the many hitherto-supposed-to-be-insoluble problems. 
They may be graphically represented thus: 

Individual and World Problems due to Fundamental 

Maladjustments 

(Nos. 1, 2, 3, show 

.{Function of Position) positions of importance) 


I 

1. 

Science and Engineering 

... (Mind) 


2. 

Economics and Politics 

... (Body) 


3. 

Ethics and Spirituality 

... (Spirit) 

II 

1. 

Science and Engineering 

... (Mind) 

■ 

2. 

Ethics and Spirituality 

... (Spirit) 


3. 

Economics and Politics 

... (Body) 

III 

1. 

Economics and Politics 

... (Body) 


2. 

Science and Engineering 

... (Mind) 


3. 

Ethics and Spirituality 

... (Spirit) 

IV 

1. 

Economics and Politics 

... (Body) 


2. 

Ethics and Spirituality 

... (Spirit) 


3. 

Science and Engineering 

... (Mind) 

V 

1. 

Ethics and Spirituality 

... (Spirit) 


2. 

Economics and Politics 

... (Body) 


3. 

Science and Engineering 

... (Mind) 


While there are so many maladjustments as shown above which 

Right Aajiutment different times of History and in different 

countries and which obtain also at present (I to V and 
above), there is only one Right Adjustment, namely VI, given below: 

The Right Adjustment 


VI 


1. Ethics and Spirituality 

2. Science and Engineering 

3. Economics and Politics . 


(Spirit) 

(Mind) 

(Body) 
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which it should be our aim to reach and on which our New Age, our 
New World Order, our New Civilization should be founded. That will 
be a civilization built on solid rock which will never be shaken, for it 
will be built on the right triune concept of man as given to us by our 
sages and seers and prophets and also confirmed by cur own experience, 
that man is a Spirit, a fragment of the divine, first and foremost, 
immortal, unborn and undying, using mind and body as his instruments, 
where Spirit is the ruler and not, as now, dominated by the mind or 
the needs of the body, as in I, II, III and IV. Our aim should be 
the development of individual uniqueness. 


The Present is a 
mind><lominated 
World 


The present is a mind-dominated world. It is not necessary for us 
to go very far back in time to illustrate this state of 
affairs in the world. The conditions through which the 
world has passed since World War I and during the 
World War II and has been passing through even now 
after the end of World War II confirm this statement and is the best 
proof of its verification. 

“ Everything in its right place and a place for everything 

“ Everything in its own time and a time for everything 

A great sage has put this idea most clearly in the following 

words: 

“ The world stands at the threshold of a new era, a new departure, 
_ , and at such a time, as ever before, the direction of the 

tke Pint Step first Steps determines the direction of the new departure. 

Important error in the direction of the first steps affects the 

whole of the succeeding ones 

Giordano Bruno once said that if the first button of a coat is 
inserted in a wrong hole, then all the remaining buttons 
Bruno’. ^jjj jjg wrongly inserted. How very important it is to 

remember this graphic illustration when we are at the 
beginning of a new era of Reconstruction. It is also equally important to 
remember that to set right the wrongly-buttoned coat, we have to unbutton 
the coat completely and then rebutton it. Similarly, the present dislocated 
world situation can be set right only by a complete overhauling, and 
readjusting everything to the new concept in all departments of life. 
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The present-day problems of poverty, unemployment, war, etc. 

cannot be solved by science and engineering alone, nor 
economics and politics alone, nor by ethics and 
spirituality alone, but they could be solved by the com¬ 
bined help and co-operation of all three of them. But in the right 
ordering of society, the first place must be given to spiritual and ethical 
values, which would mean recognition of the unity of all life, respect for 
life, and mutual inter-dependence of life; the next, to intellectual values 
represented by science and engineering and the last though by no means 
to be underrated or minimized, to material values represented by 
economics and politics. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


What is the Place 
of Reason > 


One of the chief characteristics of the mind is to reason. Nowr 
“ dethronement of reason ” does not mean that we have 
not to use our mind or reason. It does not mean that 
we have “not to ask for proofs”.' It does not mean 
belief without questioning or reasoning, or swallowing whatever is said or 
written as Gospel Truth. It does not mean any one of these things. 
Reason and mind are of course to be used in all affairs of our everyday 
life. Let there he no misunderstanding on this point. “ Dethronement of 
reason ” means only this : that, henceforward, reason which is an important 
characteristic of the mind will not occupy the first place in man’s con¬ 
stitution ; that its place is second, next to the man who uses reason 
“ Dethronement of reason ” does not mean “ Dethronement of the Reasoner 
He who wills, reasons, thinks, sees, feels, hears, speaks, and acts—the doer, 
—is greater than the instrument or instruments he makes use of in his 
several activities in a work-a-day world. He is the Real Man, the Ruler.* 
The above discussion, we hope, will not make us use our reason 
and our mind any the less in our everyday life. The 
con^cm^^ind reason is the greatest gift given to man and it 

is that which distinguishes him from animals. Mind, 
like Are, is a good servant but a bad master. But in order to make 
the mind man’s most precious possession and his best instrument for use 
in life, he must see that the mind is purified, under control, open and 
receptive, humble and unprejudiced. When there are no veils left be¬ 
tween the mind and the problem facing it, when the mind becomes 


' See p. 3, The Social Function of Science, by J. D. Bernal. 

* Sec ** The Thrill of Self-Exploration ”, Part III of this series— Ed. 
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liberated from tb« prison of its self^created illusions, that is to say, when 
the mind becomes pure and unconditiotied,'' it becomes extraordinarily 
sensitive and receptive like a photographic plate and shows anew approach 
to the solution of all problems, individcaJ, social, educational, political, 
economic, industrial, etc. 

Research and more Research 

The above discussion again should not make us slow down the pro¬ 
gress of science, engineering and technology as many monopolistic capita* 
lists and industrialists wanted or would want the scieritists to do.' or 
shut down the research laboratories and departments altogether or at least 
for a few years as was seriously proposed by many leading people * 
when they saw the power given by science to man tnisused by him for his 
own selfish purposes, and as we see now, a simitar proposal repeated in 
connection with the use of the atomic energy The true solution does not 
lie in that direction. We are 100 per cent for science and engineering; 
we arc 100 percent for research, for exploration of new fields, not only 
physical hut also bialogical, physiological, psychological and metapsycholo- 
gical. Research on human nature and human relations, on social structure 
and group behaviour. ReBearcb not only on the sciences of matter but 
also on the sciences of life and man himself, always taking life and man as 
a whole. We are lOO per cent for research and exploration, not only in 
the outer world btit also in the inner unexplored w^arlds of one's own being, 

^3ee St al«o lb< monoam^b on Tht Joy 9 / Set/^ttn/oIJmenl, Ibt IVcftbis 

SATlAfl.— 

” Sn anidd on EconomiCLi ; A Nnw Qmlook PArt IV, this series — Efi, 

■ Soif VTce fre } 

"Voices hfcvo been raiiod—■nd Twif*i3 m loch mu une:rpKtnl place u the Brit^ 
AiAodaiion—for the tuppre^ioo of scifrnc#, Of et lenst for ihe ^tuppmviQn Ihe oppltciticKi 
of ill diicoveriH. The Blihopof Ripoo pnichinfi the Dtitiih AsaociiiiDn Sermon in i 

"... Dure I even vug^csl. at the dili of being l^tiehed by 1113 ^ b&ikfeft, that 

ihft fixiim of haniBii hnppiness Ontiide Kienfific circle woulii ngt nceefuiilv be reduced! If for 
ten jrftuia every phyiicil and chefflioaJ l^^ratorjr were dwd and the |?atiei 3 i and resouitefnl 
energy in ihem tnntferred to recovering the lott art at gttttH£ an und S.ad\ag ihm 

lofmiila of iflokittg bolL ends uacrl id the joiJe cf bumu life .. . Frani Tima of 5th 
Soptamher 19^7, p. 1$, Qnnied froni " The SociaT Funclioet of Science "i p. Z, by J. P- EtcnHiJi+ 
(Editor'i ItiJici)^ I ihauld lllo to add ihb wordi thauf^k Jiffrrmti afier togetheii-^ 
lei tbe motto of every mdividiiol m wcieLyi, \n the wcmii of Dr. G. AriunL'iIe,, be ToOFTKltn 
DI rren eml v—Eo. 

* (4) Read " The Aioidtc Bomb : A Chnnenge to Man P^l VI— Ei>. 

(b^ Raid olio Edliorial Note, AdgUAi 30, 1947, pp. 273 and 74 ; 

U of " powerful ^ nnfi-iclenoe ^ Groupt even among rtome iehoLmand itudauu 

upr««ing alorfQ at the mmtth of sciencv and d^mimding th€/^tmng 0 / je»rrer irnd fcimfr/re 

warkan (Italia oura) 
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Research^ mor^ research and siiti more researchu Re^rch without and 
fiftU-cxplomtiiin mthin should be the very life and breath of every human 
being. And out attitude in aJl these researches must be sciefitifio in the 
truest and widest sense of the wordp 

Readjustment of Values 

When tluB is done, readjustment and assignment of right values 
will follow. Man will then begin to see things in their true perspective ; 
this will bring about a change in his psychological kvet, which will lead to 
a change of heart. And it is this chaDge of heart and the consetiuent happy 
marriage between sciences and humanitieSp between head and heart, or, 
between knowledge and love^ culminating in WISDOM which is so much 
needed in the solution of the many deadlocks conf ton ting humanity at the 
present day, (See Pandit JawaharUl Nehru^s views on the necessity of the 
restoration of the lost balance* foot-note p- jtxxvih-xxxix,) 

Dialogue between Suh and Satan 

The particular note struck here h beaulifnlly brought out in the 
episode described by Milton in "Paradise Lost", There is a dialogue 
between ** Sun ” as fepreaenting God,, and Satan the second Arcbangelp 
who in his position and status, is second only to God. Imagine Sun (God) 
to be the Spirit in man and Satan (the second archangel) to he the Mind 
in man. Satan elated with succe^ becomes proud and thinks hitn^lf to 
be the supreme ruler in the Universe. Sun says that God is auprerne iri 
the whole univerae and that Satan^s status is subordinate to God^s. But 
Satan ignores God altogether or give^ Him an inferior position and insbts 
that he himself is the Ruler and King and therefore supreme. Sun saya it 
cannot be and hurls Salon down to hell. Now Satan is not sorry to find 
himself in hell but is glad and says ; 

Here we may reign secure^ and in my choice 

To reign is worth ambition ihnugh in lidl; 

Better to reign in hell, than serve in hcav'ti ", (Bk, LL261) 
and so there he is. 

Milton has put the whole thing in a nutshell. He says t Where 
mind is enthroned and spii-ltual values are ignored or thrown into the 
background (here one cannot expect any other conditions but heUish. 
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Where first thing!! are not put first, where Spirit is dethroned and mind 
which should occupy a second place is given the first place, there one 
cannot expect anything but moral and spiritnal chaos and anarchy. All 
sense of values is lost. Hence, it is so very important to have a keen 
perception of the essential values of life. This alone will bring about right 
adjustment which will usher in a new age and a new order and in their 
train truth, justice, freedom, tolerance, peace, joy and happiness. 

Metapfiysic and Sound Practice 

" Thus olosaly linked are trae metephyeta and eonnd piwotlea. Mo 
prooUce is sound urbieb (a not based on trno metaphyoio. Mo metsphyaio 
la true, that is, vital, vhioh does not Dover into sound praottoe. Doth 
are neoeseary, if ve are to unfold into perfeotioa onr divine nature 
(Annie Desant) 

Dr. Annie Besant has brought out the view-point given above and 
at the beginning of this article still more clearly and emplrntically in the 
passage given below : 

** It is a very common blunder made by many people to suppose 
that spiritual forces have in them something which they 
UbrnitianciJ pleased to call unprs^icat, and we c^^ntinually 

Spintiul Fmei notice ao assumption^ which is taken for granted 

^ without argument a that if a natian. for inatancet should 

turn Itself towards a spmtuaJ ideal* or if individuals should devote them' 
selves to the spiritual life* that then such a nation is likely to be undistin¬ 
guished along other more evident and visible walks in life* and such art 
individual is likely to lose much of what is called his practical value in the 
worlds Such wew o/ li/^ is tr blitndert and a blundif of th^ comptsie 
kind- The liberation of the spiritual forcfSp the setting free of energies on 
the spiritual plane, has a far greater effect both on the individual and on the 
nation in the other regions of its activity than can be produced by any of tbe 
forces that arc started on tbe lower planes of life. , . , So that it is true 'm 
historjv as you may find by study^ that when spiritual forces are liberated 
the intellectual life of the nation will also leap forward with tremendous 
energy, the emotional life of the nation will show fresh devetopment, and 
even on the lowest plane of alip the physical results will be brought about 
entirely beyond anything that could have been achieved by the energies of 
the physical plane which are set to work and which apparently cause these 
* Annie IntrodtKhQn tQ the Uithmr o/ ji- 
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tcsqUs. That is r principlt^i a law, that every force initiated on the higher 
planes, as it passes down to the lower, brings about results proportionate 
to itself; so that it is the shortest-sighted view of human life and of human 
activity which imagines that devotion to the spiritual life, the evolution of 
the individual in the spiritual world, is anything but an immense addition 
to all the forces of progress that work on the earth, anything but a lifting up 
of the world on the great ladder up which it b climhing".' (Italics ours), 

Aldous Huxley comes to the same couclusion in his cxcolknt, 
thought'Provoking book, Ends and Means (p, 10), where be discusses the 
relation existing between the theories and the practices of reformers on the 
one hand and the nature of the universe on the other. “ What sort of 
world is this, in which men aspire to good and yet so frequently achieve 
evil ? What is the senoe and point of the whole affair ? What is mac’s 
place in it nud how are hts ideals, his aystem of values, related to 
the universe at large ? To the *practiafl man ' {these 
questions) * may stem irtelevant. Bui iu fact they are not. 
It is in the Light of our beliefs about the ultimate nature 
of reality that we formulate our oonceptioos of right or 
wrong; and it is In the light of our conceptions of right and wrong that we 
frame our conduct, not only in the relations of private life, but also in the 
sphere of politics and economics. So far from being irrelevant, our 
metaphysical beiiefs are the finally determining factor in all aur acliona." 
(Editor's Italics.) 

Man b a philosophizing animal, says modern science.* Everyone 
of us b a metaphysician and a philosopher, whether we 
like it or not. Ideas rule the world. What we think, 
fed and desire, and how we behave depend upon our 
outlook on the nature uJ ourselves and the universe. The wider and 
deeper our outlook, and the mare correct our thinking, our perspective and 
evaluation of life's events, the more rational our living. The deeper our 
understanding of the mainsprings of our thoughts, moods, emclions and 
actions, the fuller, richer and nobler our life. 

Thoughts and institutions rub the world. Hut w’e should not 
forget that we are greater than our systems of thought and our institutions, 
for it b we w ho make the institutions, and create systems of thought. 

' Annie linut: Evolutien end Oeenliitm, pp. Ifll.S. 

* Annie Bmuit: An /ntrerfsclioit fe the Scienee ef Peaer.^ p, S3, 

* J. W. N, Sullivan, Limiletietti 0 /Spcnw. p. 191. 
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The world atmosphere is poisoned with thoughts of hatred, fear, 
mistrust and suspicion. It requires to be purified and charged with 
thoughts of love and understanding, justice and freedom. Only then will 
the world begin to breathe normally and freely. How this can be done is 
shown herein, 

# # 9 _ ^ * 

A mere intellectual safisfaction at finding out the causes of the 
deadlocks and knotty problems which face us and the discovery of the key 
to the solution of life’s problems and riddles is not enough. We 
put this knowledge into practice by actually facing these problems and 
trying to solve them and not by running away from them. We must be 
daring and courageous in the search of Truth.^ Let our motto be : Dare, 
Seek^ Find^ Share, 


To Summarize : 

An impartial survey of the happenings in the world shows that 
there are deadlocks in human affairs, that the wwld is all in confusion and 
travail, that it is full of violence, injustice, unwisdom and folly, that the 
physical poverty of the masses is due to the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual poverty of the classes. Such a state implies that there is bank¬ 
ruptcy of thought in every department of life. Bankruptcy of thought and 
poverty of spirit imply that the present-day secular and religious training 
and discipline have more or less failed us ; they are not enough.* They 
require therefore to be supplemented by another kind of training and 
discipline. This means that a new technique of life is needed ; a new 
instrument is needed; a new type of men and women are needed to resolve 
the present-day deadlocks. 

The old techniques have failed to solve our problems because they 
have not the power to refine and ennoble man, being 
based on an incomplete concept of man as if he was 
mere body and mind, or, rather, body and brain. 
Administrators, statesmen, politicians, economists, industrialists, educa¬ 
tionists, social reformers, etc. have all based their policies on this partial 
view of man, this dual, therefore incomplete, concept of man and incom¬ 
plete philosophy of life. Hence they are not able to resolve the present-day 
deadlocks. 


* Vide " The Thrill of Self-Exploration Part III, this series-— Ed. 

» Vide " The Thrill of Self-EJtploralion ** and " Yoga Part HI, this serics.—Eo. 
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Let us transform 
Ourselves into 
Intelligent Benefi¬ 
cent Forces 


We have now come to learn, or rather, we are driven to the con¬ 
clusion that science alone, knowledge alone, brains alone 

A Change of ^re not enough to solve our problems. We have further 
Mental Attitude is , , , .... ...it, 

necessary come to learn that ahttg wtth sctence, a spiritual back¬ 

ground is necessary for the solution of our problems. 
It is because we are lacking in many spiritual qualities that we are not 
able to solve our problems and resolve our deadlocks in spite of all the 
knowledge that we have on the subject. A change in our psychological 
level, in our mental outlook and attitude, and a change of heart are needed 
if at all we want to resolve our deadlocks. 

In order to bring into existence a better and a happier world, what 
is wanted now is not so much faster trains, faster 
automobiles, faster oilships, faster aeroplanes, or new 
external instruments of whatever kind, as a new mental 
outlook, a new technique of life, a new inner instrument 
—an instrument which we have to build within our¬ 
selves. In fine, we have so to live our life and mould our bodies that 
we have to transform ourselves into strong, healthy, virile, resilient, 
responsive, loving, intelligent, beneficent instruments, or rather, forces 
for efficient work on the physical and other planes of existence. 

A new technique of life, a change on the psychological level, a 
change of heart—all these imply that we most live not 
only the life of the body, senses, emotions, and lower, 
concrete,, analytical mind, but also the life of the higher, 
abstract, synthetic mind which is a part of the spiritual triad. So it 
means that we must combine the physical and the physiological life, that 
is, the material and the worldly life with the life of the higher mental 
and the spiritual. It means that we now resolve to live a whole life and 
not a partial life and that we assign right values to spirit, mind and body. 
(See diagram 2). Only then shall we be able to manifest those beautiful 
qualities in our character and become truly cultured and refined people. 

Hitherto, the lower, analytical mind was the ruler in us because 
we did not know that we were more than body and mind (brain). Now 
we are b^inning to learn that the reality in us is the Spirit, that we are 
the spirit and that mind and body are the instruments of the spirit.' 
What is really wanted is a proper sense of values, a due sense of 
proportion. The life of the lower triangle, that is, the life of the 
• Vide •* The Thrill of Self-Exploration ’’ and *' Yoga ", Part III. 


Resolve to live a 
Whole Life 
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body, et 3 wtion anJ Itneer mhtd, in nnl to bn ignored (sec diagram 2\ but 
wc should see that it occupies a proper place in the scheme of things, 
and its proper place is subordinate to that of the Spiiitual Triad. 

If the two triangles in diagram 2, matedal (lower) and spiritual 
(upper), are placed as shown in diagram d to represent 
Bird flf Gvilirtiiflu wings at a bird—the bird of progress and civiliiation 

_tbeti it is self-evident that the bird will have a smooth, fast, delightful and 

glorious flight only if iU two wings are egnatly strong and heatiby. If either 
of the wings is weak then it w'ill not be able to fly smoothly, or its flight will 
he retarded, or stopped altogether. The illustration clearly recoguiaes the 
importance of both the material and spiritual parts of the individual and 
emphasises the necessity and wisdom of their aimtdtaneom develop men t- 
Only then shall we have a new type of people, cultured, refined and uoblu. 

The quotation given below from the translator’s preface to 
The Secret of the Goiden Fiawer also lays stress on a due sense of 
proportion between the two values. 

" Mastery of the inner world, with a relative contempt for the 
outer, must inevitably lead to great cataEtropIms. Mastery of the outer 
world, to the exclusion of the inner, delivers ns over to demonic forces 
of the latter and keqis us barbaric despite all outward forma of culture. 
The solution cannot be found either in deriding Eastern spirituality as 
impotent, or by mistrusting science ae a destroyer of humanity. We 
have to see that the spirit must lean on science as its guide in the w'orld 
of reality, and that science must turn to the spirit for the meaning of life**.’ 


The prophet of aucienl Iran, Lord Zoroaster, calls man ** Urvan *' 
which literally means '* The Chooser Just because 
man is man. a human being as dislingoiBhed from an 
animal, be has the perfect liberty of choice. This is 
the great charter of spiritual liberty, the freedom of thought, the 
freedom to think, decide and act for himself, which was proclaimed 
by Zoroaster for mankind thousands of years ago. -Zoroaster recogni¬ 
zed the dignity of the human person. He also speaks of two paths, 
the right and the wrong, and points out what the consequences of 


' Ttu Secret of the Gotdm Fiotpcr, {A ChSnne Booh of Ufe) tnnjiBtcd And expUiaed 
by Richard Wilbelm witli a <Qiiiineiitnry byC. C. JunR. The nbeve U a i^uotALiDn front i1u 
TraJiBlatcr's prdiicc, 

^ Dr. Irmcb J. 3- Tmripi^r«w%lA enSlB ” Urv^n "i ihe Frintipk in Mibi i 

T^, Aliril p. Zl. 
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iolIowinE these IWD respective paths would be. The righteous path will lead 
to happiness, peace, joy and bliss j the unrighteous to unhappmessi, pain, 
misery and suffering. There is no com^H^'orf to follow the former path and 
avoid the latter, Man is left free to choose for himself whatever path he 
likes to follow. At the same lime, he is asked to remember that the respon¬ 
sibility for bis choice is biS, He cannot escape the law which says: “ As 
a man sows, so does he reap ", This law holds good in all kingdoms, not 
only in agriculture and horticulture but also in homoculture. By sowing 
seeds of hatred man cannot expect lo reap a harvest of loving relationships, 
Zoroaster lays very great stress on law w'hich he says is just. He 
speaks of Law as God and of God as Law. God is 
Coi la Law omnipotent but He is not arbitrarj- or whimsiral. Even 
the Cosmic Logos fo^llows the law for He is the verj' embodiment of Law, 
An understanding of this law may help to solve manv puzzling problems 
which confront mdividuats severally and humaniiy as a whole, which baffle 
even the intellectual giants of the world : namely, how to reconcile the 
goodness, justness and holineBs of God with the various kinds of evil, base¬ 
ness, injustice, wickedness and tyranny which one discerns in the world.’ 

« • * * * 


When these ideas and those given in the various monographs which 
follow are translated into practical life, they will result 
establishment of a stable social and economic 
order, based on a true philosophy of life and a correct 
understanding of human relationship* This will bring about a right 
adjustment between the individual and society. In such a social order, 
there will be complete liberty for the individual to grow w ith his personal 
initiative and free enterprise, there will be no suppression or submergence 
of tbe individual in the interests of society or the state. At the same time, 
the individual will remember his duties and responsibilities to society and the 
legitimate claims of society and the state, if any. on himself. In other words, 
there will be a mutual, willing and understanding,' give and take between 
the two. This means a life of awareness and vigilance, a life of discipline and 
orderliness, a life of service and sicrifice, a change of heart and a change on 
the psychological level—in other words, A True Democratic Way of Ufe.’ 


'* The Fivt-pomitd Siar^f T.* pp. 19-.24, April 1556. 

* ** Democnicy is freedom In aciion emd freedom h the gum^antee of 
SpiTituAlf social imd technicaJ creativeocss and advance. Freedom and demo¬ 
cracy are essential because they are indispensable tu ob aj?pectfi of culture 
(Brouisl^w Malinowski : Fretdottt and Civilitation, p. 316, 1947.) 


PART I : NATURE 


FROM MACROCOSM TO MICROCOSM 




“ Theosophy may be described to the outside world as an . 
intelligent theory of the universe. Yet for those who have studied, 
it is not theory, but fact; for it is a definite science, capable of 
being studied, and its teachings are verifiable by investigation and 
experiment for those who are willing to take the trouble to qualify 
themselves for such enquiry. It is a statement of the great facts 
of Nature so far as they are known—an outline of the scheme of 
one corner of the universe.” . .. 


An Outline of Theosophy 

by C. W. Leadbeater 



A STIMULUS TO MODERN THOUGHT' 


Appreciation of 
Science 


It may appear strange, but is nevertheless true, that a number of state¬ 
ments regarding Man and Nature made some years ago 
Modem Science classic literature of Theosophy and the Ancient 

an Ally of , t • * • j • 

Theosophy Wisdom are now, year after year, being corroborated by 
Science *. Thus Theosophy finds in Modem Science a 
great ally, which supports in an ever-growing measure the truths given 
in theosophical literature. 

We have deep respect and veneration for the great scientists who 
have brought us the new knowledge and consequently 
a new outlook on life by giving a new orientation to 
scientific thought. We yield to none in our admiration 
of the scientific method which is so thorough and so exact. We fully 
appreciate what the scientists have so far been able to do by means of the 
scientific method, the value of which all the world acknowledges. 

But if it is true that a large number of recent scientific discoveries 
have been anticipated in so many directions by the 
Ancient Wisdom, which Theosophy embodies; or, as 
Sir Oliver Lodge has put it, that modern science is 
rediscovering some of the truths of ancient science; or, 
again, in the words of Professor Soddy, that we are treading today the 
road which the ancients trod in the unrecorded history of the world,’ 
then there must be another method of investigation of which the Ancient 
Wisdom was the result, and it would be pertinent to 

The OccJt inquire what that method is and who are the persons 
who use it. The method by which the truths given 
out in the Ancient Wisdom were discovered, is known as the Occult 


MetkcKls of 
Research 
Compared 


* This article may be considered to be an Introduction to Vol. I of the S^ond Edition. 
It is written by combining the Introductions to Parts I and II of the First Edition, with some 
rearrangements and additions.—Ed. 

* Scientific Corroborations of Theosophy, this Part, and other monographs (see 
Scheme). 

* Frederick Soddy, The Interpretation of Radium, Ch. XI. 
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Method, and those who use it are known as occultists, seers and sages, 
for they possess powers of which present-day science is just beginning 
to be aware. This show^s that the orthodox scientific method is not the 
only method for the discovery of Truth. There may be other methods of 
investigation and the occult method is one of them. 

This occult method is not contradictory but supplementary to, or 
an extension ’ of, the scientific method, and superior to it inasmuch as, 

first, it is more comprehensive than the scientific method, having a 
wider range of data from which to draw inferences, for, in addition to 
scientific data it includes also data obtained by clairvoyant research— 
and clairvoyance is now recognized as a fact in nature; * 

secondly, it collects its data by actually seeing the inner working 
of the phenomena in their normal condition and not by 
Extension of the observation of their external behaviour under excited 

Denses ot IVlan 

conditions of experiment, as is done by science ; * 

. thirdly, the occult method is helpful in the investigation of subtler 
forces and subtler worlds, whereas the orthodox scientific method is found 
to be inadequate here simply because these subtler forces and subtler 
worlds do not respond to the apparatus of the orthodox scientists, however 
complicated, powerful or delicate it may be ; * and 

fourthly, it can survey a long stretch ot time extending over tens 
of thousands of years, clairvoyant observations of which have been made 
by a very large number of seers and sages of the past. 

These observations were classified and inferences drawn therefrom ; 
these inferences were tested and either modified, amplified or rejected; 
those which stood the test were checked and verified over and over and 
over again in the light of further observations. Time has been one of the 
great assets of the occult researchers, and the strictly scientific method of 
investigation which they followed has been another.* A number of state¬ 
ments given in recent theosophical literature and confirmed by science 

' Extension, because of the extension of the senses of man, clairvoyance, clairaudi- 
cnce, etc. 

* Monographs on Archaeology and Psychic Research (see Scheme). 

* See A Note on Occult Chemistry, Part II, this Series. 

* Current Science, January 1938, p. 340, Presidential Address by (the late) Lord Ruther¬ 
ford on Transmutation of Matter. Vide infra, p. 7. 

Vide also ** Conclusion " in the monograph on Chemistry, Part II, this Series. 

* Monographs on Theosophy and Modem Science and Whither Science (see 
Scheme). 
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are the results of independent clairvoyant researches of Dr. Annie Besant 
and C. W. Leadbeater.^ 


In view of what has been stated above, the discussion in Nature 
^ which began with the article by Dr, Dingle on “ Modern 

and Philosophy Aristotelianism **,* the letters by different scientists which 
appeared in reply to this article under the title “ Physical 
Science and Philosophy”, and Dr. Dingle’s counter-reply to these letters 
under the heading ” Deductive and Inductive Methods in Science”,* were 
opportune and illuminating. It was a discussion in which the intellectual 
giants of the day took part, many of them being Fellows of the Royal 
Society. Dr. Dingle favoured the strict inductive method for the discovery 
of truth about Nature. He ” inveighed against a new departure in 
scientific method (follow^ed by Sir Arthur Eddington and others) which 
had grown out of the revolution of thought provoked by relativity theory.” 

” The question ”, in his wordj, w’as ” whether we could discover 
the truth about Nature rationally without recourse to experience.” He 
was against the metaphysical line of attack on physical problems. The 
discussion ” raised the matter of the curious relationship w^hich at present 
subsists between metaphysics and science.” 

We are of the opinion that this new departure in scientific method 
is inevitable as a result of evolution in the consciousness 
man. The gradual evolution of physics into meta¬ 
physics and of metaphysics into occultism, is bound 
to take place in the case of some few people who are so constituted 


' “ Theosophy may be described to the outside world as an intelligent 
theory of the universe. Yet for those who have studied, it is not theory, but 
fact ; for it is a definite science, capable of being studied, and its teachings 
are verifiable by investigation and experiment for those who are willing to 
take the trouble to qualify themselves for such enquiry. It is a statement 
of the great facts of Nature so far as they are known — an outline of the 
scheme of one corner of the universe.” . . . “ The men who fully know — 
those who are called adepts — have patiently developed within themselves 
the powrers necessary for perfect observation. For in this respect there is a 
difference between the methods of occult investigation and those of the 
more modem form of science ; this latter devotes all its energy to the 
improvement of its instruments, while the former aims rather at the develop¬ 
ment of the observer.” . . . “ To remember that I am not putting this 
forward as a theory — as a metaphysical speculation or a pious opinion of 
my own— but as a definite scientific fact proved and examined over and over 
again.” {An Outline of Theosophy^ by C. W. Leadbeater, Second Edition, 
pp. 2 and 5.) 

* Nature^ May 8, 1937, p. 784. 

• Nature, June 12, 1937, pp. 997 to 1,012. 
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that they a« more susceptible to discover tnithj first, by pure rcasoa 
and later by intuition. In the light -which Tlieosophy sheds on the 
constitution ul man and his intellectual evolution, from the analytical 
mind stage to that of the synthetic mind, and then to the stage 
beyond the mind, all the three methods of investigation, namely, the 
inductive, the metaphysical and the occult^ take their rightful places, so 
that the present metaphysicfll phase we ore witnessing is a naoeKsary stage 
in the evolution of the scientific method. Each method is important and 
great in its own way. How'ever much the new departure in the scientific 
method may be criticised, it ia bound to spread more and more as time 
goes on arid as the new type of men and women are born in greater niimbers 
in the world, for the Next Step in Evolution is the development *if the 
subtler senses, the aw-ahening of the intuitive faculty. Sullivan ends his 
chapter in " Limitations of Seftwee " with the folUiwing words : 

" We conclude, therefore,^ that the truly ^ligniJicant change in 


modem science is not to be found in its increased powers to aid man's 
progress, but (fr the t;kawge in Ha metaphyaical foundations" ' 

just as the metaphysical method of research is a necessary phase 
in the evolution of scientific research, so was the mate- 
rial I am of the ninieenth century a necessary stoge in the 
evolution of scientific thought. Similarly, the findings 
of modern science and the philosophic beliefs of some great men of science, 
such as Sir James Jeans, Sir Artimr Eddington, Professor Millikan, 
General Smuts, to mention onlj' a few-, are a departure from the material¬ 
ism and strict determinism of the last century and a further evolution 
in acienLific thought- It is now recognised that there is Order and 
OfJat uJ Intelligence in Nature, that there is a Flan, and that 

lntiillii[cnc« Plan is Evolution, that evolution is not, as was hitherto 
NaiuM supposed, “ the result of a fortuitous concourse of 

atoms ", but that there is mathematical precision, ordered harmony and a 
great design and consequently a Purposive and Directive Mind behind the 
great drama of creation and evolution. ‘ 

Though this picture of Man and the Universe of modern science 
Take it *» a Wark- approaches to some extent that given in theosopliical 
ins Hypotlia*;* literature, yet it is a very feeble reflection of the grand 
scheme of cosmogenesia and anthropogenesia given therein- If a part 


* T. W- N. SuUiii'aii, Limiiation* of Seif net, p. 190. 

* The Great Design cdllcd by Frawft Masau. 
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of the design of the picture of the creation of man and cosmos as given 
by Theosophy is in agreement with the latest picture-design—as given 
by science, then it is possible that the rest of the design of the theosophic 
picture may also be true, and it is therefore worthwhile for the scientists 
to know what that whole picture is and to take that as a working hypo¬ 
thesis^ for who knows it may prove a good guide and helpmate in their 
further investigations. 

We very well realize the difficulties which many of the materialistic 
scientists and philosophers of more than a generation 

Realization of the . . . • f . i • t t. 

Difficulties ^80 experienced in grasping the teachings of Theosophy, 

for in the first place they supposed Theosophy to be 
nothing but mere speculations of the ancients, and confounded it with 
orthodox religions; secondly, they were obsessed with the mistaken idea 
of the human race being only a few hundred thousand years old or 
a million years or so at most; thirdly, they had no adequate knowledge 
of the past history of the earth and man, or of the existence of the mighty 
civilizations of old and of the history of their rise and fall, etc. 

Thanks to the admirable courage shown by Madame Blavatsky 
in putting forth views which were in advance ’ of those held by “ nine¬ 
teenth century orthodox science steeped in materialism, orthodox philosophy 
submerged in classicism, and orthodox religions soaked in superstition 
and distorted by the slavish following of outworn dogmas and soulless 
traditions ”; * 

thanks again to the pointed attention drawn by her to the great 
antiquity of man,* the greater antiquity of the earth,* the 
existence of great ancient civilizations,* of archaic know¬ 
ledge, of the living Adepts in possession of this knowledge 
and the possibility of coming in contact with Them, the Inner Government 
of the World by an Occult Hierarchy, etc. 

thanks once again to her proclamation of the main ideas of the 
philosophy of Ancient Wisdom, namely, reincarnation, karma (the law 


Contributions of 
Theosophy 


’ “ It is impossible not to ffeel the greatest respect for Madame Blavat- 
sky*s writings on this subject (What is the Soul ?); of respect, and if the 
word be permitted, of admiration, writing when she did, she anticipated 
many ideas which, familiar today, Were in the highest degree novel fifty 
years ago.** (From an article by Prof. C. E. M. Joad on “ What is the 
Soul ? ** in The Aryan Path^ May 1937). 

* Current Science, p. 321, January 1938. 

• Sec Geology and Archaeology this Part, A Note on the Origin of man and 
Anthropology Part III. 
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Plan oi Evalulion 


of aqtion and reaction), man’s invisible bodies, the possibility of com* 
mimication between the visible and the invisible worlds 

thanks once more to the valuable researches of modern scholars 
and acientists and their corroboratiotiii of many of the statements made 
in 1888 by Madame Blavatsky in her monumental work. The Secret 
Doctrine, and other classic literature of Theosophy— 

thanks to all these that the present generation of scientists and 
philosophers have begun to see things in their proper perspective. 

If once the fact is recognized and grasped that what is known as 
Theosophy is not a figment of the imagination or the 
speculations of the Hiicients, but that it is the accumu¬ 
lated wisdom of ages arrived at by the occcult method—a method worthy 
of study and investigation as the times are now ripe—then it will be 
realized that the study and knowledge of the whole Plan of Evolution 
as given in Theosophy, beginning with the dim past millions of years ago 
and stretching far into the future, ia of tlvc greatest importance, for with 
its help we can see the significance of the epoch-making events of the 
past and the present, trace their connection, find a guiding-hand in their 
occurrence, and realize that all events in all epochs are intended to lead 
humanity forward to a goal which is glorious and w’ondcrful. A grasp 
of the theosophical outlook heartens and inspires us, 
makes ns optimistic, and helps us to give right values 
to every'thirg happening In tlic world, and to realize 
that all is well ^vith the w'orld, and that it is not at the mercy of unknow n 
farces but guided by the Great Masters of the Wisdom to a magnificent 
cod and purpose* 

We have seen above that the next step in evolution is the develop¬ 
ment of the subtler senses and the awakening of the intuitive faculty in 
man, There are signs that a new* sub-race is appearing, that a " New 
Age in Consciousness *' is commencing, that the faculty of clairvoyance is 
coming into, use and that this new con&cicusaess touches the intuitional 
world,' But this does no't mean that ^'C should give up the old w*e]l* 
tried inductive method for discovering truth i this method will be used 
and with very good results strictly within the domain of science by 
those in whom the intuitive fatuity is practically dormant. And there is 
na reason w hy those in whom the subtler senses are developing ami the 


^ Add »vnjrmJ <iihcr mpAdgrtphs (kc Sebemfi). See aJh af 

paychic^i Rcs€arch, by Ricbet- 
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Phpinm4nA 

H the scientist 
the aJicrnative 


mtuitive faculty is awakenings j^Liciuld not dcpjirt from the strict scientihe 
method of induction in iheir n^searchtiS iilfo the horderland of SCitHC€- 

For the inve^tigatioD of subtler forces and subtler worlds^ the 
employment of sublter seiises is required. The use of 
pbysic&l power and physical apparatus may be of help 
Tip to a certain point, but bej’ond that point it fails.’ 
baa not developed these subtler senaes in himself, then 
would be that he might utilize these powers in otlier 
persons and collaborate with them in order to carry on bis investigations 
further.* Then an immense sub^atomic world would open out to him, and 
what is obscure and hidden to him now as regards the detailed structure 
and stability of different forms of atomic nuclei and the origin of eJemenls 
in the physical sciences, or the nature of disease in the science of medicine, 
or the nature of consciousness in the science of psychology, would be better 
understood. 

The immediate next phase in scientific research Beems to be the 
phase in which scientists will collaborate, in their 
Colkbooihon* researches into borderltttid pltinonwia, with persons who 
have within themselves these subtler faculties developed, of penetrating 
the larger or the smaller worlds which arc beyond the reach of the physical 
instruments. 

It is gratifying to note that modern science, too, now recognises 
** the iimitioDS of science as a method of acquiring knowledge about 
reality." * . , . " Science deali with but a partial aspect of reality, and there 
is no faintest reason for supposing that everything ecictice ignores is less 
real than what it accepts." ' The scientific method of inquiry has seri-ed 
the scientist remarkably well in bis investigatioiis in a man-sized world 
but is found to be insuEQcient for the astronomical world and to fail 
completely in the world of atoms and sub^atoms.’ 

The scientific method of investigation has its limitations: Science 
cannot, owing to the very nature of things, unveil the 
mystery of the Universe a^round us. Science can i it is 
true, collect, classify and generalize upon phenomena; 
but . . . the daring explorer, who would probe the inmost secrets of 

'Kevir^ of (Tfift Pkilof^thyi. by SirJaniM Jc»*. in Scftnee end Culture. 

JuuKry 1944. p. , j 

*SciH£ Exhtrimefii;, m Vi$ion. by GmEtcf HodsAn Md AloiMd^r 

llorut. 'ri 3 » boA is aq uAmpLe dt cdllmbdcmtidn-^Ed. 

■ J, W- Nr SuUii-miii a/ p. 194, uid p, 19^. 
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Nature^ must traosc^nd the narrow limitatiocis of Atid trai^sfct 

his ecmsciougnej^ into the region oE Noumenn end the sphere of Primal 
Canges. To effect this he mu^t develop faculties which are, . , 


of 

Stililbrr Wi>rlij^ 


Trminini fnid 
Ditdplinc 


dormant," ^ 

In this coDncctiozi & glance at the dia£ranis given in the rtiono- 
graphs ^‘Matter and the Atom" and Chemistry" is reqnegted. This 
will help to mate many things clear. 

These diagrams show' that the denser physical world and the other 
subtler w'orlds which are mentioned in theosophical 
literature exist gide fay sidci here and noWp' the subtler 
penetrating tiie denser/ They also show that the planes 
of cofisciou3ifi€ss ain/ o/ matter are aiicuys linked iogether^ and that the 
constitution of man is analogous to that of the solar system. 

We say that these laiaut faculties which are dormant in the 
mAjoriiy of people could be " developed by suliable 
training and discipline; these are just as necessary for 
occult research as is the hard training which a scientist 
has to undergo for sctentiftc research-"^ What these training and disci^ 
pline are shown in theosophical literature/ 

Now' the most characteristic feature of the occult method p and 
because of which it is superior to the scientidc method* 
is that the training which it gives and the disciplme 
which it involves bring about a diange of heirrtf the inner vhange in man 
which is so verj' necessity to solve the manj^ complicated problems facing 
society at the present dayi" The scientific method of training has so for 
faited* to bring about this change* and whether it will bring about that 
change in the future is doubtful; whilst in the occult 
method* where no external apparatus is used for research 
but where the man transforms into an instrument 

of rescarchp the change of heart and puriftcatiou of mind are certninp for it 


of Hurt 


Maid-Contjnl 
Alone, not EiMMjgK 


’ 8. I, 5tS, (Soe Abbreviations.) 

^ Part tL 

* Cktmiiiryf dlagmin 4p Pari H- 

* EvAiuiiiM attd Oeeuiii§m^ Aniuc Ecsanl. pp. 149-tSO. 

* The monoitn.plis on Vo|ii, Pkitosophy uid |o PirS IH of thiji sejiftt deiJ 

wStb thii lobjKl s iii» TAtf 0/ ^lpOnf0lttmt»ti In Pan IV. 

* Vide iafre. 

^(d) THa ThriU a/SHf-ExpieraiiM, Part III. 
ib) “ Even if we restrict our view in ihe facts ol recorded history p what 
evidence do wo find of utiiform adv'ance in human morals i Does it not look 
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Intuitional 

Research 


is only when he is thoroughly purified in his emotions, self-controlled in 
thought, with a purej open and straight mind, and when his thoughts, 
emotions and actions are harmonized and all working under the direction 
of the will for a definite glorious object benefiting humanity, that he 
develops himself slowly into an occult researcher. 

But there are stages in occult research. Long before the investi¬ 
gator becomes proficient in occult research and makes 
use of his clairvoyant faculties objectively there comes a 
stage where a person receives flashes of intuition, very 
rarely in the beginning, and they come only when the mind is in a state of 
rest? As we see a clear-cut image of a mountain in a lake only when its 
waters are pure and still, so is the sun of truth reflected in oneself when 
one is pure, calm, balanced and harmonized. The brilliant thoughts which 
come to scientists and which culminate in epoch-making researches come 
from the intuitional level of consciousness,* and this intuitional level is 
beyond the mental. The immediate next step for the scientist of the 
present day is the development of this intuitive faculty.. For the field of 
future scientific research, see diagram 5 in “ Matter and the Atom,*’ diagram 
10 in “Chemistry,” and all monographs in Part II. 

In the domain of science also, intuition plays perhaps a far more 
important part than we realize. The illumination may 
come as the outcome of months or years of mental search 
but the moment when it comes the intellect is passive. 
Take, for example, the flash of intuition which came to Kekul6 when he 
was day-dreaming; he saw a serpent devouring its tail and hit upon the 
theory of a closed chain or ring-structure to explain benzene and its 
derivatives. This had a far-reaching effect in the development of one of 
the most important sections of organic chemistry. Similarly a flash of 


How Intuition 
Work* 


today as if the human race were moving rapidly and of deliberate purpose 
down the slope that leads to self-destruction ? *’ (“ Science as a Humanity,” 
by Prof. W. G. de Burgh, Nature, No. 3839, 29-5-1943.) 

(c) “ But sometimes, alas, as we see today, Greed comes to conflict with 
Truth, and lust for dominion harnesses Science to ignoble ends. For all that 
science may have done to civilize him, man, it seems, can still be no less 
of a brute than he was. In the lurid light of happenings we see that 
civilization is not the same thing as culture.” (Inaugural Address, Prof. 
B. Sahni, F.R.S., p. 4, Part II, Proceedings of the 27th Indian Science 
Congress, Madras, 1940.) 

* The Future of Science, by Lester Smith. T, June 1938, p. 248. 

* Chemistry, Part 11, diagrams 1, 2, 3. 10 and 11, 
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intuition came to Newton when he watched the fall of an appfe ; his mind 
■uNts then ifuiet and at rest, and in. that condition the inlultJon found what 
he had been searching for. Jagadieh Chundcr Busc, in dedicating the 
Bose Institute on 30th November 1917 as a TempLu of Learning, brought 
out this point very clearly when he said: "This 1 know, that no vision of 
truth can come eacept in the absence of all sources of distraction, and when 
the tnittd tuts reached ihe point of rest*' 

And A. R. Wallace, co-discoverer with Darwin of the Laws of 
Evolution, had also a similar experience- " For three years so he tells 
us, '■ the question of Aow changes of species could have been brought about 
was rarely out of my mind.” Finally, in February 1858, during a severe 
attack of intermittent fever at Temate in Moluccas, he began to think of 
MaLthus*s Essay on Population,' and, to use his O'Wn words, " there suddenly 
dashed upon me the idea t>f the survival of the fittest." The theory was 
thought out during the rest of the ague fit. drafted' the same evening, 
written out In full in the two succeeding evenings, and sent to Darwin by 
the next poat. Darwin in England at once recogniaed his own theory in 
the MS. essay seat by the young and ulmuat unknown naturalist in the 
tropicSj then a stranger to him.' {Enc^lopaedia Britannicd) 

ft may be pointed out at this stage that what was stated above 
about the occult method and occult training and discipline with reference 
to man kb sicieniisl applies as well in the case of man as man, for every' man 
is a potential occultist and it is impossible lo separate the scientist from man. 
As the occult discipline has the power of changing the man from 
w'ithin, the question of abuse of power and the con¬ 
sequent threat to civilisation docs not arise.' The 
problem of relationship between science and society and 
between research and social order will now be seen in its right perspective. 
That a scientist is also a member of society and a citiaen of the state, and 
as such has his duties and responsibilities to them both, wiil now be 
recognized.' The unwisdom of divorcing the science of man (spirit, 
consciousness, life) from the sciences of matter (form) will now be seen 


Ruurch uid 
SaciAJ Ovdfif 


^ Mai thud's Essiy on FopuLatioii: Lc&s food and more motitbs to feod ; 
Eood is produt^od Lp ariLhiaeticaJ prog region whil^ populariOD increases in 
geomemcal progTAHaion/" 

Lh« moDDf^pb on Meik^s c/ liaearchn Pbri ll, Ec7r Qlb-Brexflinplii,—Ed- 
^ Vid* Jiirticle do Tkf Atomic VkaUen^ its Afun, io Put 11 of lhi» 

SATiti.^Ed, 

* SDCinl FhiUpIioh d/ Sficfucc. by J- Berod. F.RS., 
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in its true coaditipn.' It is this divorca which has led to the Jop-sided 
development of human nature, resulting in the present chaos by the 
disturbance of social balanee. Constituted as man really is, these two 
sciences cannot be separated. Theosophy recognizes the use and value 
of both these sciences. 

International Organizations 
The proposals to form 

a “ Chamber of Science " by Sir Gowdand Hopkins, 
a “ Scientific League of Nations ” by Ritchie Calder, 
the passing of the following resolution, which recogniaes the prin¬ 
ciple of UuiverfBil Brotherhood, by the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science at the Indianapolis meeting on December 30, 1937, that— 
Science is w'holly independent of -uational boundaries and races 
and creeds and can fiouTiah permanently only where there is peace 
and intellectual freedom ”, 

the formation of Committees on “Science and Social Relations" in 
some countries of the world, 
the establishment of 

the United Nations Organization (U. N. Od in 19*45 after World 
War II, now called simply, the United Nations (U. N.), 

the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi-* 
nation (U.N.E.S.C.O,), 

the United Nations Economic and Social Organization (U,K,£>5>0>), 
the International Labour Organization U.L,0.), 
the World Federation of Scientific Workers,' 

the World Power Conference on Fuel Economy at the Hague (1947),* 
the Food and Agricultural Organization (F.A-O),* 
the World Health Organization (W.H.O.), 

the United Nations Relief and Rehabilltstion Administration 
(U.N.R.R.A.), 

the International Refugee Orgartizatlon (l.R.O.), 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(I.B.R.DJ, 

' Vidfl Ecort^tnics—v oHftwfr, Part tV, of tbii Mrun,—Ett. 

• NrrtHrt, ia-4-l'>47. pp. slsaad 

' A irrUdz of lt>o F.A O, ConfERqce ww held Ic Copernbigen in Sepumber 1940 nader 
the djEvcUon of Sir John Boyd Or?, to coniider the potalbllitr of geitiog the wbetc world to 
tale a bi^ bold itep to w-opemle on a World Food f^Ucy- 
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the International Trade Organization (LT-O.), 
the International Children's Fund U-C>F.h 

the Provisional Iiiicrnational Civil Aviation Organ iaat ion 


(P.I.C.A.O.I.' 

—-all these will now be seen as moves in the right direction, inas¬ 
much as they all help to give a universal outlook, to experience a sense 
of wholeness, to grasp clearly '* the integrated pattern of the United 
Nations* Activities **, and to have a glimpse of what the new world 
re-organization is going to be like. They are all pointers to the beginning 
of the growth of an international spirit and outlook and a new spirit of 
unity which will take hold of the human race in future, 

To a student of Theosophy, all these movements are only steps in 
the “formatioo of a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, 
without dislinciiQii of race, creed, sett, caste or colour" which is the First 
Object of The TbeoeopliicaJ Society, founded in New York, November 

17, 1875, _ verily a precursor of the New World Order about which we 

have been hearing so much ever airtce the end of World War 1. And 
does not the United Nations Charter of 1945 proclaimed to the world 
in the following words—"Universal respect for and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for nil without distinction as to race, language or reli¬ 
gion ■'_seem 10 come close to f/jtf f>reciseiy formufaied thought expressed 

in the First Object of the Society as stated above ? It may well 
be said that " the Society * blazed the trail ' which the U- N. has 


followed.*" 

This, again, is an age of specialization. Such an age has its 
place in the intellectual evolution of man and should by 
‘Tiiii^Iiminn means be under^rated, but it has a tendency to narrow’ 

and cramp the mind. This tendency requirts to be 
corrected and counterbalanced by the synthetic faculty of the mind, a mind 
illuminated with the Divine Wisdom of svhich Theosophy is the etnbodi* 
merit. The aim of this Serica is to act as a bridge between the past, the 
present and the future, between the known and the unkoowo, between 
religion, philosophy, science and art, and between Theosophy and Science, 


' " Export at C4nr«reqc« at InternitkiEuJ Orig^iihiiona". tiy fame* S, Pcekiii*, Cencml 
S*rirAury, xhMiMphtuI Society In America, pp. 0-lfi, TJiu Tlt!eo 3 tipkitt, VdI. it. No, 7, 
April 1947. 

' r. pp. 6 7. April 
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SO that we may catch a glimpse of the Divine Plan and rccogntie the 
value of any Bpecial reat»rc)i&a in the gcneml scheme of 
things. It is the integratiaii af all methods and aott* 
vitiu which we are advocating. This will lead to far-reaching results 
and help US in the laying of tlie foundation of a new civilisation. 

In the light of the linow'lcdge of the Plan and of what lias liecn 
stated above, the crisis through which we have passed and are still passing 
at present and which threatens the disruption of our mighty civilisation is 
a transitional and necessary ' phase in w'hich mind has Liecomc dominant. 
W'e see before emr very eyes fundamental changes and upheavals in everj' 


department of Hfe. Tlic old forms arc breaking up &s they should, in 
view' of the fact that the xvorld is entering «iKm a new age of conscionsnesa 
in which the concrelc, logical, analytical mind will oct-upy 
CivB a Spiritual jj gubordinatO posilian. What ia needed it to give « 
ipifitual biM lo the thought of the world. Wc must 
be careful la sre that the ne^p forms ve btiild are of Mi; 
right type, fm that through them the new- life may eapress itself Inlly. In 
thifi revaluation of all de[tartments of life and in the hitilding up of new 
institutions in place of the old, a study of the different monographs 
given in all the four parts of the book will be found to be of the 
greatest help. 

A very Important thing about Theosophy is that it gives a rational 
exposition of the Eternal Truths* which are fundamental 

Theotopby uid religions ; it gives the modus o^emnffi ol the 

Raticpualitni ^ . 

noumena and phenomena of nature. Theosophy gives 

the step'by*stcp process and the w'hy and wherefore of religions doctriut.'s, 

and therefore its interpretations appeal to ns more then the simple and 

dogmatic assertions of the theologian. The line dividing the Free Thought 

and Rationalistic Movements on the om* hand and the ThMsophical 

Movement on the other is very thin. Both are opposed lo blind belief, 

superstition, and irrational, orthodox religiosity. Both aim at giving a 

rational exposition of tniths in nature. Both are highly rational and 

scientific. But the Theosophical teachings have an advantage over thoiH! 

of the KationaListic school inasmuch as they fill up the gaps and supply 

the fflorive potter and give a rationale for the luntfr tmd upward urge in 


' To undeiManil lht» pojnr, sta Prof. MhwuU’s Srqutmfi af Ptuistt pf Cvmeioumftt 
lo riif OM Order Chanseth, YutJitii Pifiet tv Hrw in Tan IV ot this 8en«—Ed, 

» See l*»i (mflo, TAf TAriff e/ itelf-EMiiteriiiiM, I to 111 ollliis Seriea. 
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The Beauty of the 
Discipline ’ 


life by showing the origin of man, his purpose in life, his relation to the 
universe, and his continuous evolution and glorious destiny. 

Theosophy is science shorn of its materialism. Theosophy is 
philosophy shorn of its classicism. Theosophy is religion shorn of its 
worn-out dogmas and soulless traditions.’ Theosophy is a synthesis of 
dematerialized science and philosophy and liberalized religion. 

The beauty of Theosophy is that it not only gives the knowledge 

Theosophy also pre-emi- 

Prc-cmincntly nently practical, inasmuch as it shows the discipline as 
Practical* attain the goal. Many have tried the discipline 

and realized the goal for themselves. (Vide infra) 

This discipline which involves the triple process of purification, 
harmonization, and detachment from the mind and body 
brings about an alchemical transmutation of the lower 
nature of man into the higher, makes man master of 
his vehicles, with the result that he becomes a man of noble character, 
selfless, loving, compassionate, incapable of misusing his powers, with his 
whole life consecrated and dedicated to service. At the same time it 
gives him a deeper understanding of the laws of life, helps to develop his 
innate faculties which will, if he perseveres, become capable of responding 
to the subtler vibrations coming from the astronomical and sub-atomic 
worlds. Thus this technique serves a twofold purpose of developing man 
into an occult researcher in the super-physical worlds and also making 
him cultured, refined and noble. This will help him to solve the multi¬ 
farious problems facing the world at the present day which he is not able 
to solve in spite of all the knowledge and power that science has given him 
for the simple reason that his character is not fully developed. 

What more glorious work could the Universities do for their 
alumni than the building of their character ! The princi- 
drawback in our present system of education is the 
lop-sided development of the individual. What is 
wanted is a harmonious development of head and heart and hand, of intel¬ 
ligence and goodness, of sciences and humanities— an all-round development. 
In view' of the fact that all our present systems of training and discipline 

’See ** Science, a Basis for Philosophy'*, a lecture by Lord Samuel. President of the 
British Institute of Philosophy, on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Indian Science 
Congress, Calcutta, Current Science. January 1938, p. 321. 

* See General Introduction to the Second Edition, Vol. I.—£d. 

* See/. (/. B., p. 31, Vol. XIII. Part V. March 1943. 
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have, more or less, failed to develop character in man, in view of the fact 
that the many deadlocks and complicated problems facing us defy solution 
in spite of all the knowledge the intellectual giants of the world have 
brought and are bringing to bear on them, we are driven to the necessity 
of advocating a new technique—which is nothing else but the old and 
well-tried occult or Raja Yoga discipline,' to be adapted to our present condi¬ 
tions, used by the wise men of the East for thousands of years with such 
splendid results—the establishment ot a Chair in Occultism,’ or, in other 
words, Spiritual Psychology, in the principal universities of the world. 
(Yoga means balance, equilibrium.) 

The establishment of a Chair in Occultism ’ will, again, greatly help 
in checking pseudo-occultism which is unfortunately 
Pseudo-Occultism gp^gading in the world and was so much taken advantage 

of during the last war by a perverted use of the radio. Books on pseudo¬ 
occultism teaching “ how to get rich quick ”, ” how to wield influence 
over one’s boss or people in groups and masses ”, ” how to get on in the 
world by pushing away all and sundry who come in one s way , etc. are 
sold by thousands and read by our young people with great avidity. It is 
the duty of the universities to warn the youths of the great danger which 
awaits them and society, by showing them what true’ occultism is. The 


•See monographs on Voga. Part III, and The Joy of Sel/Un/oldment, P&rt IV of 
this Scries.— Ed. 

’ '• Occultism is the study of the hidden side of nature; or rather, it is the study of the 
WHOLE of nature, instead of only that small part of it which comes under the investigation 
of modem science.** (See diagram 10 in Chemistry, Part II.) 


A Chair in Occultism — 

The idea of having a Chair in C^cultism in a modern university may appear to be 
strange. But it is not a new but an age-old idea. 

There were forest universities in Ancient India (Vaidic Age) and garden universities 
and monasteries in the Middle or Buddhist Age. Nature was their keynote. They were 
built in scenes of natural beauty, surrounded by lovely gardens, fragrant with bloswms ^d 
shady with trees.** ** There, trees and plants, rivers and lakes had ample opportunity to live 
in close relationship with men.** Some of these universities lasted for thousands of years. 


The famous institutions of learning were: 

(i) Takshashila. near Rawalpindi. 

(ii) Nadiya, near Calcutta. r / o... \ 

(iii) Nalandft. on the bank of Gangs to the south-east of Fataliputra (new ^tna). 

(iv) Royal University of Vikramasila, on the bank of Gangs, (near Bhagalpur). 

The chief character!ttio of these unlYerslties was the stress l^d on the awakening 
of the spirit In many the development of his spiritual life and character. 

This goal was achieved by giving 6rst place to Discipline, whi^ was Raja Yoga in the 
Ancient or Hindu (Vaidic) Age, and Monastical (Gnana Yoga—The Yoga of Wisdom) in the 
Middle or Buddhist Age. 

All subjects taught had as the ultimate goal— the release of the Self. 

The method followed was—Meditation, Study and Discussion. 


* See Preface, this Part. 
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Forest and Garden 
Universities 


talisman in true occult life is a clean, loving, unselfish life of service and 
sacrifice. The universites will, we trust, give this important question—the 
development of the character of their alumni—the mature consideration it 
undoubtedly deserves and will also see that the Faculty of Occultism shall 
not degenerate into a Chair of the occult arts, from white magic into 
black magic. 

We may go a step further and say that the time has now arrived 
for the establishment of “Forest and Garden Univer¬ 
sities ”' in those countries in which the atmosphere for 
the establishment of such universities is suitable. By 
forest is not meant “ forest as such but the being in close touch with 
Nature.” The essence of that Ideal is “ to let her harmonies permeate the 
consciousness, and her calm soothe the restlessness of the mind.” * 

In these universities emphasis will be laid more on the awakening 
of the spirit and the development of spiritual faculties. The aim of the 
instruction will be deep and " profound thought rather than swift and 
alert thought,” it will be rather “ drawing out the faculty which could 
discover a truth, hidden beneath a mass of irrelevancies ”' than accumula¬ 
tion of facts and memorizing them. These universities will develop the 
whole man and so help to restore the balance of human nature which the 
present mind-dominated universities have lost, first, by their being deli¬ 
berately located in the midst of industrial and commercial cities full of 
noise, hurry, stress and strain, and secondly, by great emphasis being laid 
there on the development of intellectual faculties alone to the detriment of 
the development of the heart and of the spirit. There is room for the 
simultaneous existence of both these types of universities in a country. 

It should not be supposed that this Series, Where Theosophy 
N o Appeal to Science Meet, is intended only for students of 

Blind Faith or Science and Theosophy. No greater mistake could be made. 

Authonty book is meant for every man and woman who will 

take a little trouble to think, who wish to approach truth through a fresh, 
honest and unprejudiced mind, for it does not appeal to blind faith or 
authority. It is intended for those who are dissatisfied with the present state 
of affairs, and are anxious to do what they can for society. It is intended 
also for those who are intellectually discontented and therefore curious to 
know and find out the Truth for themselves. It is again meant for those 
who have in them a spirit of adventure, who are desirous of exploring 

' Indian Ideals, by Annie Besant, p. 28. 
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A Stimulus to 
Modern Thought 


the latent faculties and hidden powers within their own selves, ot dis¬ 
covering the Reality within.' And this discovery each man has to make 
for himself; no other person, however great he may be, can do that for 
him. The utmost another person can do is to show the way, but the way 
is to be trodden by each man by himself. 

Loving action is Divine Wisdom at work^ and whoso acts lovingly 
must inevitably come to the Wisdom.** * Action springs 
from conviction, conviction comes through right under¬ 
standing, right understanding arises from right knowledge. 
The aim of Where Theosophy and Science Meet is to give this 
right knowledge and understanding, also to inspire and stimulate right think¬ 
ing and action. The Series does not claim consideration by any appeal to 
dogmatic authority, nor does it desire or claim to teach the doctrines, but 
with their help to interpret the world-drama, to emphasize the spiritual 
nature of man, that he is more than his body and mind, to show his 
rightful place in the scheme of the universe, and to point out the Next 
Step in Evolution. 

To bring out the aims given above and to show the Plan of Evolu¬ 
tion as given in Theosophy, a tentative scheme is given 
The Scheme ol elsewhere. The scheme is merely suggestive. No one 
is more conscious than the editor himself of the many 
gaps in the scheme. 

The interpretation of the world-drama as given in this Series, 
Where Theosophy and Science Meet, in the light 
A Thcoaophical Modern Science and the Ancient Wisdom will, it is 

Background ^ Theosophical background 

for the conduct of life—a background which amplifies that given by 
Modern Science alone, and consequently, gives a proper perspective and a 
wider outlook on the nature of Man and the Universe and their bearing on 
his life and destiny. 


D. D. Kanga 


> See The Thrill of Self -exploration. 
Part IV, 


Part III. and The Joy of Self-unfoldment, 


* F.P.T., p. 372. 
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AN EPITOME OF THEOSOPHY* 


By ANNIE BESANT 
I, Definition and Scope 
Typical Theosophists 

Every great religion has two parts, an inner and an outer, a spirit and 
a body, “ the know ledge of God ”, which “ is Eternal Life ”, and its 
dogmas, rites, and ceremonies. The inner part, ” the wisdom of God 
in a mystery ”, spoken of by St. Paul as known to “ the perfect ”, is that 
which has, since the third century, been known in the West as ” Theos¬ 
ophy ”; in the East it has been known for ages under its Sanskrit 
equivalent Brahtna-Vidya, “ God-Wisdom ”, “ God-Knowledge ”, or God- 
Science ”. Such Theosophy, or mysticism, the direct 
knowledge of God by man, belongs equally to all great 
religions, as their sustaining life, and may be possessed 
by any individual, even outside any religious organization. The Brahma- 
vadins, “ knowers of God ”, in Hinduism ; the Gnostics, the “ knowers ”, 
who, Origen declared, were necessary to the very existence of the Christian 
Church : the Shaikh, in Islamic Sufism—these are typical Theosophists 
from the standpoint of the modern Theosophical Society. No man is 
truly a Theosophist who has not direct knowledge of God, but he may 
win this through any religion or by his own unaided efforts. 

Theosophy, in the modern as in the ancient world, proclaims the 
possibility of such knowledge, as the inevitable result 
The Immanence q£ immanence of God. Man is essentially a spiritual 

And Transcendence . . . Jr 

of God being, his self, or spirit, being an emanation from the 

Universal Self, or Universal Spirit, God, as a ray is an 
emanation from the sun. Hence, to know himself, his deepest self, is to 
know God ; he can sink in consciousness into the depths of his own being, 

) In all likelihood, no 6ner epitome of Theosophy (for which we are indebted to The 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, 1921) has been made, and we reproduce it 
here for the instruction of those who wish to know what Theosophy is.—Ed. 
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beyond the body, the passions, the emotions, the mind, the reason ; these 
are all his, but they are not he ; he can pass beyond them all, and realize 
himself as separate from them, the pure “ I pure being. This is the 
universal experience of those who, successfully, seek the Kingdom of 
Heaven within, and it is followed by the recognition that this Universal 
Being, into which the self opens, transcends all the beings in which it 
is manifested, and is alike in all. 

Out of this experience, repeated for every one who becomes a 
knower of God, or Theosophist, are built the two 
Bro^erbo^ of all fundamental truths of Theosophy; the immanence and 

Laving Beings *; 

transcendence of God, and the solidarity, or brotherhood, 
of all living beings. The realization of the first truth, man's identity 
of nature with God, as a fact in consciousness, and the subsequent 
realization of the second, his identity of nature with all around him, by 
a blending of his self with their self, a conscious dwelling in their forms 
as his own—these sum up Theosophy in its fullest and deepest sense. 
The man who has thus reached self-realization in God, and in all beings, 
is a Theosophist; those who deliberately aim at such self-realization are 
also generally called Theosophists. 


Theosophy as a Doctrine 


The word “ Theosophy " has further, historically, a second meaning : 
Religion denotes a body of truths, or facts, concerning God, 


Philocopby and 
Science 


man, and the universe; and these may conveniently 
be classified under three heads: religion, philosophy, 
and science. On these truths is based its system of ethics, rational, 
inspiring, and compelling. In considering this body of truths we are 
not studying a system invented and published in modern days; we have 
to do with what has aptly been termed the Wisdom-Tradition, handed 
down in all civilized countries, ancient and modern, by a long succession 
of prophets, teachers, and writers. 

It may be traced in the Upanishads^ Purdnas^ and epics of the 
Hindus, and in the six systems (darshanas) of Hindu 
philosophy ; it underlies many of the Chinese systems, 
especially Taoism, and is seen in such books as The Classic 
of Purity and in the writings of Lao-tze; it is found in Egypt, as 
in The Book of the Dead and the papyri from which its religion has 
been reconstructed; it appears in the fragmentary records of Assyria 
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and Chaldea; in the G&thds and other Scripture? of the Parsis; in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as expounded by the Kabbala and the Talmud ; in the 
Christian, as treated by the early Fathers of the Church, and by such 


Gnostic writers as Valentinus, Basilides, and a host of others; in Pythagoras 
and Plato, with the Pythagorean, Platonic, and Neo-Platonic schools, with 
Plotinus, lamblichus, and the theurgist?; it is taken up from these by 
the doctors of Islam and the Sofl mystics; appears in the Rosicrucian 
students of alchemy and astrology, in Rosenkreutz, Paracelsus, Bruno, 
Eckhartshausen, Boehme, Eckhart, Vaughan, Bacon, More, Fludd—all 
these and scores of others have assimilated and handed on the Wisdom- 
Tradition ; it has lent its symbols to Masonry, and hidden some of 


its mysteries in Masonic ceremonies; it peeps out of Scandinavian and 
Celtic folk-lore, out of- the Hawaiian legends and Maori traditions, 
the unburied temples of the Mayas and Quiches, the magic of the Zunis 
and other North American Indian tribes. 

Its revival and its systematization into a coherent and interrelated 
body of doctrine, separated from non-essential and 
lu Revival irrelevant teachings—this is modern, and is the work 
of The Theosophical Society, a modern association. 
But the doctrines themselves are scattered everywhere. 


and 

Systematization 


Religions come from 
a Single Source 


through all times, in all places. 

The test to be applied to a religious doctrine which claims to 
be theosophical is catholicity. Semper, ubique, et ab 
omnibus —such is the test. For ail religions came from a 
single source, the Divine Wisdom, and have as founders 
divinely inspired men—men who have climbed up the ladder of evolution 
till they have reached perfection in humanity, and have entered on 
the superhuman evolution. Such men we call “ Masters ", and we regard 
them as the guides and directors of the evolution of humanity; the 
similarities in doctrines and ethics, pointed out by 
comparative mythology and comparative religion, we 
regard as due to the fact that ail the founders of 
religions are members of the one Lodge of Masters, possess the same 
knowledge, and are guided by the same principles. 

The universal—that is, the theosophical—doctrines of religion are: 

What are These the unity of God; the manifestation of God as a 
Doctrines > Trinity for the building of a universe; the existence 
of graded orders of intelligences, a vast hierarchy of beings, forming 


Similarities in 
Doctrines 
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the inhabitants, visible and invisible, of a universe, or a solar system.^ 
The doctrine of reincarnation, taught in every religion, though in some 
temporarily overlaid, belongs to the domain of philosophy rather than 
to that of religion; the immortality, or rather the eternity, of the 
spirit belongs also to philosophy more than to religion, when dealt with 
intellectually ; the law of action and reaction— karma —falls under science, 
as do the constitution of a solar system and of man. 


11. Religious Teachings 
The Unity of God 

The universal one Existence which is the source of all existences, 
actual and potential, the super-life and super-conscious- 
The Unity of God which all lives and consciousnesses inhere, eternal 

beneath the transitory, changeless beneath the fleeting, unsupported but 
the support of all, all-embracing, all-containing, the One without a second 
—this is the central teaching of Theosophy as of all religions, the first 
universal truth of religion. 


The Trinity of the Manifested God 


This is the second great and universal truth of religion, and there¬ 
fore of Theosophy. Theosophy speaks of the manifested God as the Logos, 
borrowing the term from Plato, Philo, and the Fourth Gospel. 

“ Coming forth from the depths of the One Existence, from the One 
beyond all thought and all speech, a Logos, by imposing 
Himself a limit, circumscribing voluntarily the range 
of His own Being, becomes the Manifested God, and 
tracing the limiting sphere of His activity, thus outlines the area of His 
universe. Within that area the universe is born, is evolved, and dies; it 
lives, it moves, it has its being in Him; its matter is His breath; its forces 
and energies are currents of His life; He is immanent in every atom; all- 
pervading ; all-sustaining; all-evolving; He is its source and its end, its 
cause and its object, its centre and circumference; it is built on Him as 
its sure foundation, it breathes in Him as its encircling space; He is in 
everything, and everything in Him. Thus have the Sages of the Ancient 
Wisdom taught us of the beginning of the manifested worlds. 

1 Vide diagram 6 in Anthropology, Part III of this Scries.—Ed. 
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“ From the same source we learn of the Self-unfolding of the Logos 
into a threefold form: the First Logos, the Root of 
Unfold*into* (he Will which outbreatlies and inbreathes 

Throefold Form worlds; from Him the Second Logos, manifest¬ 

ing the two aspects of life and form, the primal-duality, making the 
two poles of nature between which the web of the universe is to be 
woven—life-form, spirit-matter, positive-negative, active-receptive, Father- 
Mother of the Worlds—the Wisdom, or Pure Reason,' mightily and sweetly 
ordering all things *. sustaining the universe; the Third Logos, the Uni¬ 
versal Active or Creative Mind, that in which all archetypically exists, the 
source of beings, the fount of fashioning energies, the treasure-house in 
which are stored up all the archetypal forms which are to be brought forth 
and elaborated in matter during the evolution of the universe, the fruits of 
past universes, brought over as seeds for the present. ' 

The Hierarchy of Beings 

This is the third truth*universally accepted: the "seven spirits be¬ 
fore the throne of God" ; the primary emanations of the Supreme Trinity ; 
the ranks of secondary Logoi, who rule congeries of solar systems, down 
to the Logos of a single solar system. In such a system the vast hosts of 
spiritual intelligences (the devas, archangels, and angels of religions), the 
grades of spirits encased in human bodies, the sub-human intelligences and 
those not yet even awakened to intelligence—all these, with the Solar Logos 
at their head, form the ladder of lives, and evolve within 
TfceL*dd«rof system. The sub-human intelligences include all 

“ nature-spirits, the gnomes, fairies, etc., who play so 

great a part in folk-lore, the living though limited intelligences who 
make all nature a living responsive organism instead of a soulless mechan¬ 
ism, whom little children sometimes see, and who are visible to the 
ordinary seer* 

t/#i h*ersal Broth erh ood 

The fourth truth in Theosophy is that of Universal Brotherhood, 
the inevitable deduction from the preceding; since there is but one 
life in all forms, all forms must be interrelated, linked together, and, 

* Annie Bezant, The Ancient Wisdom {London PP- 41*42, with minor altermtionai 

by tbe nnlhor herself, course. 

tlso Chemisfry, Pnrt U, this Setie®.—Ed* 
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however unequal they may be in development, they none the less 
make one huge family, are “ of one blood”. The Universal Brother¬ 
hood of Theosophy differs from the political conception of ” Equality ", 
the foundation of modern democracy, in that it postulates identity of 
origin and of potentiality, but recognizes varying degrees 
V«rym^Degre«* of development, the latter yielding the hierarchy of 

of Developroeni beings, or ladder of lives. In this Freemasonry resem¬ 

bles it, with its broad division of mankind into the enlightened and 
the profane, and the subdivisions of the enlightened into degrees and 
graded officers, uniting the essential equality with the hierarchical order 
and due subordination. In this both Theosophy and Freemasonry are in 
harmony with nature, increasing power going hand-in-hand with increasing 
knowledge and increasing responsibility. Wisdom, supported by strength 
and made manifest in beauty, rules in a true brotherhood, as in nature. 

It is interesting to note that these four primary religious truths 
of Theosophy, of universal religion, are but the intellec- 
The TIieoMpkuu formulation—for the instruction of the people—of 

^*^^*"*^** the two primary spiritual truths directly contacted by 
the knower of God, the gnostic, the Theosophist. The 
first three are religious dogmas, expressing intellectually the first spiritual 
truth ; the fourth is the expression in the outer life of the second spiritual 
truth. The spiritual truths can be known only by individual self-realiza¬ 
tion ; they may be intellectually taught and believed as the fundamental 
dogmas of universal religion, Theosophy. A dogma is the intellectual 
presentment of a truth known by the spirit and believed on external 
authority. 

III. Philosophical Teachings 


Consciousness 


Philosophically, Theosophy is idealistic; consciousness is primary, 
the one indubitable (act, which can neither be strength- 
^ ened nor weakened by argument. “ I am ” is the testi¬ 

mony of consciousness to itself, and nought can disprove its witness, 
since every disproof, every argument, must be addressed to that same 
consciousness, and imply its existence. To the All-Self, matter is but the 
limitations imposed by Himself on His thoughts; to us, evolving in a 
universe which is the manifestation of our Logos, matter is His thought, 
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limitations iinpns«id on us by His thought and activity^i mi unions which 
we cannot transcend until we can resliuc ourselves in Him. 

Human thought, though fcehle and undeveloped, is of the same 
nature as divine thought, and increases its power over matter with its 


increasing growth : thought is the one creative and moulding power, and, 
as evolving man realiaes this, and so darifica his lower nature that this 
aspect of the self can work through il. he becomes the maslEr of that 
lower nature and of his surroundings, the creator atid controller of his 
destiny. By thought, mastering the science of physical 
nature, he bonds it to his will and utilizes it; by thought, 
mastering the science of the emallons, he builds virtues 
and destroys vicee ; by thought, mastering the science of mind, he subdues 
his turbulent euergies into orderly obedience; by thought, directing will 


Prrwef lUld Cuentfol 
erf 


and controlling activity, he brings all things, within and without, into 
subjection to the self " the inner ruler, immortal Only by such lit rule 
and due subjection can man attain perfect health of body, emotions, and 
mind, and reach the highest good. Hence many of the practical theo* 
sophical teachings deal with this power and control of thought. 


Con/iUHiliy 

The eternity of spirit—more bosely spoken of as the immortality of 
ihc soul—is an integral part of thcosophical philosophy. 

Tk« iinmonility ^ inevitable deduction from the identity of nature 

of the human and the universal Self: “ unborn, undying, 
perpetual ”, it is eternal as God Himself. The coaiinuity of consciousness 
is equally jnevitahle, since the sell is conscioua and continuous, and in the 
self must consequently abide all its experiences, of which a successive 
survey is memory. The extent to which these memories are carried on by 
the material sheaths, or bodieo, of the self—that is, the survival of tlie 
individual and the person—will tie better considered under the constitutiou 
of man. 

Reiitcarnation 


The method of the unfolding of this continuous and conscious self 
in the human kingdom is by reincarnation. Rcincar* 

Rciitounuticul 

nation is, in fact, the only doctrine of immortality that 
philosophy can look at, as Hume said.' It means that the self, having 

* Divid Uumr. " Of tl** tramoruJitT of ih« Soul," TAn Philftmiltlcal Worfri o/David 
Hwne, odllvd by T.H. Or««n and T. H. Grata (LandoD lfl7Ma7S), IV, 404. 
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unfolded to the human stage, appropriates matter from the three worlds 
(see below) aod builds it into bodies, suitable for life in those worlds, 
beginning in the stage of barbarism, as a savage of a low type. During 
earth-life he gathers experiences, pleasant and painful; after death he 
meets the results of these experiences—the lower in the intermediate 
world, where he suffers in the appropriate body of matter belonging to 
that world, and converts all these experiences into mental and moral 
capacities. When all are thus converted, he returns to earth-life, bringing 
with him these capacities wrought out of experiences, into new bodies built 
to express and utilise them. In these he goes through a similar cycle, 
gathering, suffering, transmuting, and so on and on ; each birth brings the 
fruitage of the preceding lives to start the new pilgrimage, and this is the 
inborn character and temperament, mental, moral, physical. Step by step 
he climbs the ladder, working under indexible and inviolable laws, until 
he reaches the stature of the perfect man ; he passes through all the 
classes of the school of life until he has mastered all that this world has 
to teach, and is asekha —he who has no more to learn. He is then a man 
beyond birth and death, "fitted for immortality”, ready for work in 
the larger life. 

IV. Scientific Teachings ' 

Occult Science 

Theosophy differs from modern science in the fact that it includes 
under “ science ” investigations into superphysical worlds. 
Scientific end jjg methods are the same : investigation by observation 
*** objective phenomena, reasoning on observation, fram¬ 

ing of hypotheses, discovery of invariable sequences (i.e., 
of natural laws), repeated experiments to verify deductions, and formulation 
of results. It uses the senses for observation, but the senses intensified 
super-senses, in fact—responding to vibrations of matter finer than that 
which affects the physical senses.* 

As with modern science, so with theosophical *' occult science , 
it is usually called—there is a body of accepted factsi 
Occult Science (jy recognized experts and largely re-verified 

by later experiments, and a fringe of modern discoveries, constantly added 

' Our Series WHERE THEOSOPHY AND Science Meet parttculorly deal# with this 
aspect of theosophical teachiogs.—Ed. 

* See p. 2, this Part.—Ed. 
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to, revised, and modified. The accepted facts have been established by 
generations of occult experts, and their existence is often referred to in the 
Scriptures of various religions; the more accessible of these are being 
constantly re-verified by occult students today, but the larger cosmological 
facts are beyond our reach. Any discoveries made by students are subject 
to revision and modification, as observations are repeated and the instru¬ 
ments of observation are improved. 


The Constitution of the Universe 


The broad outline of this comes from the seers of the past, and is 
largely confirmed in the Scriptures. It appears reasonable to us, and is 
congruous with the observations which we are able to make. The laws of 
analogy and recapitulation confirm it, for we see its outlines repeated in 
miniature within our own range of observation, and we see sequences 
rapidly repeated in miniature which the seers have described as occurring 
in a universe—as the aeonian evolution of the kingdoms of nature is 
mimicked in the growth of the embrj'o in the womb. A universe consists 
Se Kind ( seven kinds of matter, or planes, of which the densest 

Matter called physical or solid ; the next finer, astral or watery; 

the next, mental or fiery ; the next, spiritual or airy ; the 
next, super-spiritual or etheieal; and the two finest, divine. What are 
called solar systems are all on the physical plane of the universe, 
and a solar system repeats within itself the seven kinds or states of 
matter, these subdivisions of the vast cosmic plane forming its planes, 
or worlds. 

Within a solar system these subdivisions can be mostly studied by 
less developed seers, and we are in a field of research 
open to the occult student of our own day. We find in 
relation to our own earth ; “ physical matter ”, all formed by aggregations 
of similar physical atoms, similar except that some are positive, some 
negative; these aggregations are grouped into solids, liquids, gases, and 
three kinds of ethers; “astral matter", formed by 
aggregations of astral atoms, differing from physical 
atoms in shape, and grouped into states corresponding to the physical; 
mental matter , formed by aggregations of mental atoms, again 
Mental distinguishable by their form, and again grouped as 

before; the “spiritual” and “ super-spirituai worlds” are formed on 


Physical 


Astral 
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the same plan, each having its own type of atom and its own corres¬ 
ponding states of aggregation. Of the “ divine worlds ” we cannot 
directly speak.’ 


The Constitution of Man 

This is analogous to that of the solar system, and hence the possi¬ 
bility of knowledge concerning it. As said, he is a fragment of the 
Universal Self, and he is clothed in the matter of his system. In the divine 
world dwells his true self, the Monad, and his consciousness appropriates 
^ ^ ^ matter from each of the five worlds below in order that 

he may know and conquer them ; as the continuing “ I ”, 
he uses matter from the super-spiritual, spiritual, and the finer regions of 
the mental world ; this is the “ spiritual body ” of which St. Paul speaks; 
it grows and evolves through the whole cycle of reincarnation, and beyond, 
but is not changed or lost in birth or death ; probably St. Paul refers to 
this when he speaks of our ” house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens”, which he says ” we have”. It is this spirit in the spiritual body 
which is the reincarnating Ego, or individual, though the term is often 
used to indicate only the consciousness working in the finer mental matter, 
in w^hat is termed “ the causal body ”, a subdivision of the spiritual taken 
separately. When the reincarnating Ego takes a new birth, he appropriates 
some of the coarser matter of the mental world for his 
** mental body ”, some of the matter of the astral world 
for his ” astral body ”, some of the matter of the physical 
world for his ” physical body ”; his consciousness, in thinking, uses 
mental matter, in desiring or sensating, uses astral matter, in acting 
in the physical world, uses physical matter; these are ” the three 
worlds ” in which his evolution goes on, and in which he is affected by 
birth and death, and is a personality, or person, i.e., the individual, as 
limited in expression by grosser matter; the mental body is closely related 
to the brain, though not dependent on it, save for activity in the physical 
world; the astral body is mainly con elated with the cerebro-spinal 
and sympathetic ganglia and nerves, and the glands; the three bodies 
interpenetrate each other, mutually acting and reacting throughout 
waking life. 

' See diagrams in ** Matter and the Atom " and " Chemistry ", Part II, in illustration of 
what is stated here.—Ed. 
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In sleep consciousness withdraws from the physical body, clothed 
still in its astral and mental garments, living then in the astral world, and 
sometimes, on its return, impressing on the physical brain some of its 
Coherent Dreams experiences in vivid and coherent “ dreams ” ; it keeps 
in magnetic touch with its physical body. In death this 
magnetic touch is broken off, and the consciousness dwells for a while in 
the astral w orld, called often “ the intermediate world in relation to 
those who have passed away from earth. After a while the astral body 
dies, and the man passes in the mental body into the mental world, or 
heaven, where he abides for a period extending to many centuries, the 
length depending chiefly on the richness of his intellectual, emotional, and 
artistic past life on earth. 

When he has assimilated all the exf>eriences of this nature ac¬ 
cumulated on earth, the mental body disintegrates, the consciousness 
withdraws to the spiritual body with all it has gathered to enrich the Ego. 
Then the Ego builds a set of new bodies for a new pilgrimage in the three 
worlds, and returns to them by birth. Thus the evolu- 

How Evolution i» . • r • ^ • t « i i , 

Carried on ? Carried on in three worlds, brooded over 

by the spirit—himself—the spirit garnering the results 

and unfolding thereby; he is an inhabitant of the three during waking 

life; of two during sleep and for a period after death ; of one during 

his heavenly life. 

The lowest, the physical body, is at present the most perfectly 
organized, and therefore the most capable of receiving 

Organization of the • / . , « ... , 

Three Bodies impressions from Without and transmitting them to the 

consciousness. The astral body is rapidly becoming 

organized, and its proper senses are developing, so that it is receiving and 

transmitting many impres.sions from the astral world, though generally 

with a lack of sharpness and accuracy; these include the phenomena of 

second-sight, premonitions, warnings, visions, perception of phantasms of 

the living and the dead, etc.—the phenomena to which modern psychology 

is paying so much attention. An increasing number of people are 

“ sensitive or “ psychic **, and are using the super-senses, that is, the 

senses of the astral body, more or less consciously. The mental body is 

becoming well organized in educated people, but more in relation to its 

organ, the brain, than as an independent vehicle of consciousness, active 

in its own world. Consciousness, in the mental body, is in-turned rather 

than outward-turned. 
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The Practice of 
Concentration, 
Meditation 


The occultist, having by the practice of special methods— 
meditation, concentration, etc.—artificially forced the 
evolution of the astral and mental bodies beyond the 
normal is, as regards these, many centuries ahead of his 
time ; he uses the super-senses for life in the astral and 
mental worlds in his waking consciousness, and thus carries on his 
investigations in them as the physical scientist does in the physical world. 
The dying of the three bodies, and the building of new ones for each 
successive life-period, is the cause of the loss of memory of past lives; 
that memory is in the reincarnating Ego, and is shared by the conscious¬ 
ness when animating the lower bodies only if, in those bodies, the man has 
realized himself as one with the higher. 


The Law of Action and Reaction 

This is universal, and exists in the worlds of emotion, thought, and 
spirit as much as in the physical world. Hence a man 
can build his character as scientifically as he can build 
up his body, and disregard of the mental and moral laws is as destructive 
of mental and moral health as disregard of physical laws is destructive of 
physical health. The study and utilizing of the laws, summed up as 
karma, forms an important part of theosophical work. 

Evolution 


The Monad gradually unfolds his powers by coming into touch with 
matter and appropriating portions of it ; he thus passes through the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, until in a highly developed 
animal the intelligence reaches the human stage ; thenceforward reincar¬ 


nation under karma is his means of unfolding. Humanity, on our globe, 
takes on a fresh type““more delicately organized as to the nervous system^— 
that of a Root-Race, when a considerable number of reincarnating Egos are 
ready to develop a higher quality of consciousness. The Third, or 
Lemurian, Race was the first to assume the really 
The Ego teking human type in the middle period of its evolution—the 
previous types being embryonic ; the surviving remnants 
of the Lemurian are the negroes and the many negroid 
peoples scattered over the worlds The Fourth, or Atlantean, Race with 
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its seven sub*races—of which the Toltec, Akkadian, Turanian, and 
Mongolian peoples are typical—is still the most numerous. The Fifth, 
or Aryan, Race has already five sub-races—the Aryans of India, the 
Mediterranean Aryans (Arabs, the later higher class Egyptians, etc)., the 
Iranians, Celts, and Teutons—and has yet to develop two more.’ These 
varying types afford to the reincarnating Egos the necessary varieties for 
their evolution, each Ego staking birth in the races and sub-races as often 
as is necessary for the unfolding of the qualities characteristic of each. 

Human Perfection 


Reaches Perfection 


By repeated reincarnations under inviolable law, each man reaping 
exactly as he has sown, man reaches his temporary goal 
—human perfection. At the present stage of evolution 
it is possible for him to reach this goal in advance of the evolutionary 
term, which will last yet for many millions of years. By strenuous exertions 
and noble and unselfish living, he may attract the attention of the spiritual 
Guardians of mankind, who will teach him how to quicken his evolu¬ 
tion, so that he may enter on “ the Path of Holiness ”, pass through 
its five initiations—or stages of widening consciousness 
—and become a ” Master ”, the last of the five initiations 
opening the gateway of superhuman evolution. He 
may then pass into other worlds, or enter the ranks of the Guardians of 
this world as he wills. From th*e hierarchy of these Guardians have 
come the Founders of world-ieligions, the lesser prophets and teachers 
being their disciples. 


The Path of 
Holiness 


V. The Ethics of Theosophy 

These are not definitely formulated into any code, but consist of 
the highest and purest teachings of the world’s noblest saints, prophets, 
and founders of religions. All that is sweetest and most lofty in the 
world’s Bibles, all that is most inspiring and ennobling in the writings of 
its philosophers and moralists, forms the ethics of Theosophy. As man 
lives by the highest ethic he can grasp, he becomes capable of appreciating 
ethic yet sublimer; the Theosophist strives to live by the spirit of Christ 


I Vide diagrams 3, 4. 3, 7, 8 and 9 in Anthropology, Part III, this Series—Ed. 
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rather than by any legal code, and, cultivating love, he hopes to be enlight- 
Working with the Lords of Love. Broadly speaking, that 

Divine Will in which works with the Divine Will in evolution is right; 

Evolution which works against it is wrong; and the best 

examples of that will are found in such divine men as the Buddha and 
the Christ. These the Theosophist looks up to as examples, and strives 
to reproduce their likeness in himself. 




WHY THEOSOPHY? 


Bv ANNIE BESANT 

[The following account appears on pp. 89*91 of W. T. Stead s book Annie 
Besant, A Character Sketch, 1891. It may be read along with another 
article of Annie Besant on Modem Science and the Higher Self, given in 

Part III of this Series.—Ed.] 

Madame Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine had just appeared, and it w'as 
given to Mrs. Besant to review. The reading of that book was the 
turning point. When Mr. Stead was preparing this character sketch he 
asked Mrs. Besant to give him briefly the genesis of her theosophical 
development. Here is her answer exactly as he received it: 


Why Theosophy ? 

Could find no answer to problems of life and mind in Materialism, 
especially as touching— 

1. Hypnotic and mesmeric experiments, clairvoyance, etc. 

2. Double consciousness, dreams. 

3. Effect on the body of mental conceptions. 

4. Line between object and subject worlds. 

5. Memory, especially as studied in disease. 

6. Diseased keenness of sense-perception. 

7. Thought transference. 

8. Genius, diff'erent types of character in family, etc. 

These were some of the puzzles. Then Sinnett’s books gave me 
the idea that there may be a different line of investigation possible. I 
had gone into spiritualism, I went into it again, and got some queer 
results. But I got no real satisfaction until I got The Secret Doctrine 
from you [W. T. Stead] to review, and then I was all right. 
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1 ought to add that I had long been deeply troubled as to the 
“ beyond ” of all my efforts at social and political reform. My own 
Socialism was that of love, and of levelling up; there was much Socialism 
that was of hatred; and I often wondered if out of hatred any true 
improvement could spring. I saw that many of the poor were as selfish 
and as greedy of enjoyment as many of the rich, and sometimes a cold 
wind of despair swept over me lest the “ brute in man ” should destroy 
the realization of the noblest theories. Here Theosophy, with its proof 
of the higher nature in man, came as a ray of light, and its teaching of 
the training of that nature gave solid ground for hope. May I add that 
its call to limitless self-sacrifice for human good—a call addressed to all 
who can answer it—came to me as offering satisfaction to what has 
always been the deepest craving of my nature—the longing to serve as 
ransom for the race. At once I recognized that here was the path to^that 
which I had been seeking all my life. 


3 





THEOSOPHY AND MODERN SCIENCE 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


By PIETER K. ROEST 


wriil 

McntnliRn 


The rigid mechfinj^tic materialiBm of nineteepth century Science has 
broken down and a new scientific philosophy is rC'estab' 
lishing idealism—or rather mental ism—to a place of 
honoDTi if not of supreme authority. We need not 
review here the fascinating history of this revoLotion in modern though 
But among its many consequences are the rather premature shouts of 
victory from many believers of various ideaHsitic creeds w'ho have not even 
been witnesses of the batLlCf let alone fightera in it. Since Theosophy is 
often erroneously presented as an idesiistic creedi one frequently finds 
members of theosophical groups maintaining that Science is at last be¬ 
ginning to see their light and will soon confirm tkeir particular belief.^. 
Lei U5 examine how^ valid this assumpiion is likely to be. 

It proceeds from two tiotiun^. First: that reality can be represenEed 
by ideas,, and that the particular ideas put forth in demenUr}^ theosophical 
literature are^ if not the complete truth, at least completely true Second ; 
that inasmuch as modefn scientis^ts seek truths they will therefore eveH' 
tually embrace these same ideas* The first of these notions was repeatedly 
exposed as fallacious by the greatest of recent tbeosophical authors, 
H. Pi Blflvatsky, Her point of view^ was that truth lies beyond any ideas 
we can formniate or expresis, and she fmnkly said of her 
magnum opus. The Secret Dacirijte, that its study w^as 
but a means of exercising and developing ihe mind never touched by 
other studies ^^Corne to Secret Doctrine she said^ without any 
hope of getting the final truth of existence from it* or with any idea other 
than seeing how' far it may lend tow^ards the truth “J 

One may ask: "Why then present ideas at all ? Theosophy Ls a 
system of ideas^ or it b; nothing but a name for something non-existent or 

I Tht Arrtiriesn Theosophisi, OcUiber 193^, p. Z29. 
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for something no one knows anything about—^which » practicaUy the 
same The answer to this is tiiat Theosophy is the 
vision of reality coaimon to members of the oldest occuh 
fraternity in the world, and W'hat has been publicly put 
forth as ** Theosophy " since 1S73 is either an efibrt b)^ members of this 
fraternity to present a fragment of the intetlecittal aspects of this vision, 
or merely the personal interpretation of such fragments by others. Flence 
real Theosophy is by no means identical with “ ideas presented in ' theo- 
sophical' literature ” f although many of these idea-i are indeed bridges by 
which the mind may reach — but only through its ow’n vigorous fiflbitS“ 
that vision of reality to which the name of Theosophy really applies. As 
soon u this is realiied, the fallacy of the second notion—that scientists 
and all other iruth-seekfirs must eventually arrive at the ideas now held 
by n majority of the members of the Thcosophical Society—stands also 
eTcpoEed, For obviously these ideas ate a mixture of views and interpreta¬ 
tions for which their originators claim nothing but a certain helpfulness 
in reaching the larger vision. No real student of theosophical ideas will 
claim finality for them; that is done only by thoughtless believers. 

It is therefore only as menial concepts approaching truth that 
we can diocuss " theosophical" ideas. While in the minds of teachers 
and students of these ideas they arc woven together to form the 
theosophical view of life "< we must remember that such a scheme of 
thought is by no means identical with the Thcosophta “ of the occult 
brotherhood already mentioiiH^, but at best a more or less distorted 
fragment of it, CcmBcquently no two " tbeosophists do—or should 
—agree on any set of ideas as, the real, the only Theosophy, In a 
really Theo&opkicat Society there can be no orthodoxy 1 

Wc can therefore readily see that a comparison between “ Theo¬ 
sophy '* and ** Science" is at best a labour of temporary compromise 
on what wc shall consider as Theosophy and what as Science. And, 
incidentally, there is a good deal more agreement On the latter than on 
the former. This is largely due to better intcllecrual organisation 
among scientists and to the voluntary but enforced restriction of their 
held of mveatigattoti; but also to the profoundly different methods of 
teaching used. Popular scientific literature seeks to 
subjects in the clearest possible manner 
and in language which appeals to the simplest minds. 
Higlt-ochool textbooks leave no room for doubt; all the mind has to 
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do is to assimilate the images and idean presented. Popular ihcosophical 
literature^ while also striving for clarity and precision of c^epression, 
must needs use unfainillar language for unfamiliar ideas even where 
it does tvEfik to make learning easy. But all deeper theosaphical works 
—esi>cciaJly those of IL P. Blavatsky—are written in such a way that 
some passages are diMcuU to nndersland- And this is inevitable becau^ie 
of the necessity of veiling certain truths for fear of 
their being misaused and the conscfjueni danger to 
society.' The wisdom of this policy modern science is 
now beginning to realize-’ Hence such works are full of magnificent and 
suggestive phrases hidden amongst innumerable symbols and often 
apparently contradictory commentaries which is enough to scare away 
the spoon-fed mind immediately^ and to make the disciplined westem 
thinker frantic wdlh irritation. It is only the persistent seeker who 
will lind the gold that is hidden in these minea^ while most readers 
will reject the popularijgied presentations of thcosophical thought as 


Tkc New! for 
Secrecy 


medfocte, ajid the deeper works as lit for lUDatics onJy. 

So if these UUdeftaablc "universes of discourse'*. Science and 
Theosophy, shovv any points of contact, that is indeed most gratifying ; 
but it should by no means be taken as proof of the " truth'' of either. 
We shah realize this more fully if we briefly examine the methods 
used by these two different disciplines of thought to arrive at " true *’ 
concepts. 


' After tb« inventSoti of tbc miPinic twmb, thii hu becorae an Important topic ol ditcui^ 
vioa ixmong icicntivtv and (latttmen. Vide einiclA cm ''*Thp Atomic BcFrnir^A to 

‘^[u] '* in Piiri II of tbifl Sfirii*. —Ed. 

Tills practice of withhold inf certain sftcr*t knowledge from th* pro* 
fane was followed by the ancient Indioi^ sages for i1 was supposed that if 
it was given Out to anybody and everybody without discrimination It may not 
only harm the young ine.xperienccd candidate for higher spiritual knowledge 
but also KOcieLy. We now see that there may be some wi^om in thus with¬ 
holding ccTtain knowledge. The candidate had 10 prove htS worthinesn to 
receive auch knowledge. Only >vheii the teacher was thoroughly satisAed 
that his pupil would not miauRe his knowledge for any personal ends lor 
sel5sh purposes^ but use it lor the goixl of humanity, then only would he part 
with his secret to him. 

'' The analogy Is not perfect: the two ca?es are not exactly paTalloL la 
the case we are considering, the idea of keeping secret certain knowledga— 
!£ayr for example, regarding the making of the Atom Bomb, is that the nation 
which haa got this secret ha^ the intention of u^iiig it for destroying the 
enemy nation or nations and is therefore caiefu] that the secret does not go 
in the handa of the enemy to be used againnt it. In the case ol the Guru 
and hts disciple, the Guru would never dream of Using hia seci-cl knowledge 
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relies, for valid information about reality, entirely on 
objective facts tpg,, on events perceived by the 
mind via sensation through the ordinary five senHea— 
with or without the uxLe^risions of the Latter which wc 
call scientific instruments: the micrascoper the spectroscope, the gat* 
vanometEr^ the camera, etc. To these it applies the most rigorous 
inductive reasoning; preferably devising experiments to force nature 
to indicate which of its hypotheses is nearer to the truth Le.^ covers 
most of the facts observed* It makes no claim to studying reality 
(not today at least—it did so surely a few decades agq 1 ) ; but frankly 
admits that "its subject of study is primarily our observations of Qature» 
and not nature itself It seeks to reduce these observables ** to the 
simplesl urdor, or sohemu of concepts, which it can conceive. It frankly 
recognizes that all its "established laws" are conjectural—hypotheses 
acceptable today but perhaps overthrown by ne^v discoveries tomorrow. 
It surmises behind the " observables '' a number of " unobaervables " wrhich 
it names protons, electrons, photoustetc., but acknowledges the hypotheiicul 
nature of the latter: "Our unobservables are at best mere guesses 
Science, in our. da3"5H is no longer "organised common setise"—^an old and 
honoured definition—nor does it boast of its formulatione as final truths "; 
it is acknowledged by its greatest representatives m “an Art Form " in the 
construction of which a vast number of "ariUu” collaborate on the 
basis of welbdefined principles accepled by all. Amongst these are an 
impersonal honesty i extreme accuracy of observatiout recording and 
calculation ; clarity and precision of tliotight and expression ; the duty of 
doubt and of criticism ; and the “ parsimony of hypotheses "■ The laltur 
ia very dear to scientists, and is at once the strength and the weakness of 
the "Art Form " they create. Its strength, because the simpler and fewer 
the unobserv-ables" which are conceived to give rise to the "observables" 
—the phenomena perceived—the easier will be our couiroJ of the latter, 
i.e., of the world we live in. Yet also its weakness, because in the anxiety 

for any destructive purposes and his only aim in not revealing that knowledge 
to Lhe unworthy is the good of the pupil and of society^ Tbe idea oi with* 
holding the secret from the unworthy is not with reference to ordinary 
knowledge which was of course the uouimoD property of all without any 
distinction." (Naia and N^wSy Journal of tha University of Bombay, 
Vpl, XVI, Part S, November 1947)—Ed, 

‘ Eddloj^uin, Nm Back^r^und a f Science , p- 2SZ. 

^ Itid., p. 2S3 
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to explain a rniiltilude of phenomena by very few hypotheses ft is easy to 
mistake the latter for the truth, the reality behind phenomena^ and to 
reluse to oensider any other hypothesis which may in lact he nearer to 
reality. And in some cases ii has kd to the wilful exclusion of ** tecal- 
ettnant ** facts from the field of scientihe obsen^tion ; as has long been 
the oasc with " psychic "" phenomena. 

Now Theosophy, as we said^ is a viston of reality of which in 
theosophical literature wo can catch only glimpses, Fragmeiits of this 
vj^ioti are presented# which later are “ interpreted " and put into some sort 
of order by lesser minds. Such “ thcosophicalschemes may be known 
by the authors as merely suggestive reconstruetionSi but they are taken by 
thousands of readers as revelations of final authority—exactly as is the 
case with Science! Informed and intelligent students keep this in mindi 
hence are not disturbed by di&crepaDOies betAveen scientific and theosophical 
“ truths ”, Of between diJTerent schools of thought in either scientific or 
theosophical interpretations. Disercpaacies must be expected. It is 
enough for those students to know that both Science and Theosophy seek 
to create " truthfuP" mental structures %vhich bring our tninds cIoj^ to 
reality f each doing it In its own specific way. What is the way Theo¬ 
sophy uses.? 

Eliminating purely interpretative ** Theosophy and taking only 
those l^chings which are presented as statements of facts by the few 
classical theosophical authorsp we karn of three distinct ways by which 
they arrived at these ideas: L by direct obsen'ation ; 2- by intuitive 
realisation ; 3, by instruction from intelligent beings still further evoIvEd 
than the authors thetnsolvas. The last again resolves 
itself into the lormer two {for those teaching, if not for 
those taught) * so we have to deal only wdth obscivution 
and Intuilkn.i Superficially, these are exactly the seme as used by 
scientists^ Actually there k a considerable difference. First, sclentisis 
do use iatuition, but distrust it until justified by observation—perJerably 
by experiments* The true theosophist, on the other handi develops 
intuition into a teal faculty of knowledge; this being one of the pre^ 
requisites for membership in the occult brotherhood where further progress 
in understanding is possible and more rapid than by any other means. 

' Vide Inimductien to l^t I. p. 9 ud tbe mDm&frmphi ofi MoihcidA ai Keie»cb ", 
■"Chewittry " Whiibcf S^xcdm * " ia Pan 11. imd tlia monagnpa on ** And WIsat ot 

Art } ■ iq Fart iV of tEii &eri«-Ed, 
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The tthde system of occult tiaining is designed to that end. Hence ho 
has good reason to use intuition increasingly, developing it into that faculty 
of direct spiritual insight which h found in great mysticst 
and which to them is as convincing and natural as 
seeing is to the eyes of normal man- Obviously then 
many thcosophicai ideas must remain mere specnlations to non^ntnitivc 
minder minds which always place observation above intuition^ and 


Tlie oi 

Intuklioti 


systematically diairust the latter-' 

But while training the intuition as an instrument of knowledgCt 
the occult student k not encouraged to ignore observation, but to sharpen 
and to refine it, and to use it not only for checking up on his intnitiems 
and on the teaching he has received from those beyond him, but ako for 
individual contributions to human knowledge^ This process of refining 
oiie^s powers of observation Is naturally a gradual one varying with one s 
experience and industry* But as it proceeds, definite latent senses ate 
brought into activity ; senses which fXtmJ onc^s rattge of ebservaitCH /nr 
beyond ihai of Scietice mth isir It is this extended 

powder of observation/ w'hicb the real occuliist uses intelligently, criticallyr 
and which his fraternity has used for many thou^iands of years to verify 
the views of its members and to make their Theosophy a genuine sciff/mc. 
the greatest and moat inclusive of alU growing and evolving like all 


modem Science. 

This critical, intelligent, trained “dairvoyanceof the true 
occultist must not be confused with the practically 
useless psychism of mediums and fortune telling -'clair* 
voyants ** of our inlelleetual underworld. On the con* 
Irary, it is in full harmony with the ideals and methods of modem Sciemce* 
with two important except Eons. One is the just-dtHCussed use of finer 
instruments of obser^Ti I ion—developed in fhe living arganiSfU itself and 
hence the command over a far larger mass of phenomena. The other is 
the strict secrecy on vast parts of this occult knowledge , while modern 
Science bozists of its completely public nature, and is only just beginning 
TO see the danger and doubt the w'isdom of this policy- All knowledge is 


* Aw of Inspiration, by HoumOiicl E. M. i* werth 

reading on Uh> iubi«l.—Ed. 

* EMtra-^ensory Pmeption and New Pronlkrw o/ thv Mind^ by B. -K-bioe Md 
r/i 4 mtra-Perceph'^^ FacuUy^ by J. Hcitiiuscr ojc prcMOnJiy a^Lbnlibc corrM&r*iiflBi 
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a two-edged sword, and we are beginning to see that only too well in our 
war-tom age. 

In consequence, theosophical formulations are bound to be quite 
frequently different from ,those of Science on the same subjects. For the 
latter is very restricted in its range of “ observables ”, and many of the 
“ facts ” of occult research cannot possibly be recognized as such by 
students of the ordinary phenomena of our “ normal ” sense-world. Here 
lies the great chasm—as w'ell as the bridge across it—between Science and 
Theosophy. Both rely ultimately on observation, carefully checked by 
many impartial ob.servers. H. P. Blavatsky speaks of ” the facts which 
have actually occupied countless generations of initiated seers and prophets 
to marshal, set down and explain ” ; and of their “ checking, testing, and 
verifying, in every department of Nature, the traditions of old, by the 
independent visions of great Adepts ”, affirming that “ no vision of one 
Adept was accepted till it was checked and confirmed by the visions—so 
obtained as to stand as independent evidence—of other Adepts, and by 
centuries of experience But while Science is strictly limited to what 
can be observed with the ordinary five senses, aided or not by physical 
instruments, and to ordinary intellectual process, Theosophy extends the 
^ . , field of observation ever further by the development of 

Field# of . . , 

Observation of normally latent powers of perception, and supplements 

Science and the functions of the intellect by a progressive develop- 

Theosophy ment and use of the intuition. Hence, assuming that the 

universe is one realm of law and not many. Theosophy will harmonize with 
Science in many ways, but be ahead of it, and therefore often be in dis¬ 
agreement with current scientific theories in many others. Besides, the 
need for secrecy about a vast portion of theosophical knowledge makes it 
almost impossible to present theosophical ideas as coherently and convinc¬ 
ingly as scientific ones for which we recognize no such reticence as yet.’ 

Finally, the method of teaching scientific ideas is radically different from 
that of teaching the more profound theosophical ones; the former seeks to 
convince the mind of the correctness of its statements, making it all very 
plain; the latter does not teach directly but helps indirectly to develop 
capacity by*activating the mind and intuition by the exercise it gives them 
to dig out the precious gems and seeds of thought concealed in symbols 


• S. D.. 1. 293-4. 

’ Some exceptions are : patented processes of manufacture, the secret of maiting atomic 
bombs, etc.—Ed. 
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for the sake of secrecy. “ Since, however, as before confessed, this work 
[The Secret Doctrin^ withholds far more than it gives out^ the student 

is invited to use his own intuitions.” ‘ 

Thus we may never expect more than a partial and sporadic agree¬ 
ment between these two disciplines of thought; and this is exactly what 
we find. While some may become enthusiastic at the discovery that there 
are many more agreements than they had ever heard of enough to write 
books about them—the sober student will not allow this enthusiasm to 
blind him to the large areas of disagreement that remain. Neither will he 
be dismayed by the latter, since the considerations presented here shoNN 


Occult Fraternity 


them to be inevitable. 

It cannot be expected either that scientists in general will accept 
these considerations and acknowledge this interpretation. For the 
existence of extra-normal powers of perception and of a 
brotherhood of really intelligent occultists lies outside 
the scientific “ universe of discourse It is customary even among the 
greatest of western scientists to blandly ignore oriental knowledge, and to 
start the history of critical thought with Greece. Yet it is exactly in 
oriental civilizations that we find the most conclusive evidence of the 
existence of occult powers of perception and of an occult fraternity which 
none but the most determined and developed truth-seekers may enter. So 
it remains with the actual correspondences between Science and what- 
little-we-know-of-Theosophy to establish such a strong case for the 
existence of a genuine GuptavidySL (Secret Science) that honest thinkers 
will at last make efforts to extract the grains of gold 
from the ore of theosophical literature. Then indeed 
they will meet with many surprises, not the least of 
which will be the discovery that no literature is richer in suggestive ideas 
that will provide stimulating working hypotheses for almost every field of 
Science, than is that bearing the noble name of Theosophy the knowledge 
of the Gods I 


Stimulating 

Hypotheses 


1 S. D., I. 299. 





MICROCOSM AND MACROCOSM' 


By F. L. KUNZ 


Preamble to the Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, which is to be located in Paris : 

“ The Governments of the States parties to this Constitution on behalf of 
their peoples declare that since wars begin in the minds 
UNESCO: jg jjj jjjg minds of men that the defense of 

Preamble to its j i • 

Constitution peace must be constructed ; that ignorance of each other’s 

ways and lives has been a common cause throughout the 
history of mankind of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of 
the world through which their differences have all too often broken into 
war; that the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made 
possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equality 
and mutual respect of men and by the propagation in their place through 
ignorance and prejudice of the doctrine of the inequality of men and races ; 
that the wide diffusion of culture and the education of humanity for justice 
and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and con¬ 
stitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfil in a spirit of mutual 
assistance and concern ; that a peace based exclusively upon the political 
and economic arrangements of governments would not be a peace which 
could secure the unanimous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples of 
the world and that the peace must, therefore, be founded, if it is not to fail, 
upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” (The purposes 

* The author has re-written his monograph and in doing so has based it mainly on 
his editorial article in the April 1946 Numt^ of Main Currents in Modern Thought 
published in N.Y., U.S.A. In the first edition the monograph appeared under the title ** From 
Macrocosm to Microcosm ; in the present edition the title of the monograph is *' Microcosm 
and Macrocosm." The author attempts to show in this article how very essential it is to have 
knowledge about the true nature of man on which to base our education in the New Age. 
Integration of knowledge follows only when the concept about mao is whole and not partial 
as it is now. Sec Main Currents in Modem Thought, October 1947, pp. 73-76 and 83-86 for 
" The Foundation for Integrated Education, Incorporated ".—Ed. 

Sec also General Introduction to Vol. I. Part I, and The Thrill of SclJ-cxhloration, 
Part III, Vol. II. this Series.—Ed. 
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and functions declared in the next Article include the preservation of “ the 
indfependence, integrity and fruitful diversity of the cultures and educational 
systems of the States members of this Organization ”, and other enlightened 
provisions.) 

' It is reported that Siddhartha Gautama Buddha was asked whether 
he believed in wonders. By this was meant divining, necro mancy, and the 
like. He is said to have affirmed a belief in one wonder’: Education. 

Today in many countries vast masses of populations receive 
schooling, and in some of them free and compulsory 
Literacy used for education for some years is the rule. But what goes on 
therein is not education in the essential meaning of that 
word. The product, concerning whatever most matters in human living, 
is a form of literate ignorance. Were it not for cultural traditions, this 
literacy could fairly be judged a curse. There are countries wherein the 
advantages of literacy are used to exploit readers of newspapers and 
magazines, converting people into consumers and workers. Thus what 
might be a great liberating event for the soul is degraded to mere brighten¬ 
ing of the mind and quickening of emotional and physical appetites. The 
manipulators of printing press power, conjoined with capitalist enteiprise, 
frankly speak of increasing people’s w'ants, and state and 
society are helpless, as yet, in their efforts to defend the 
human soul—which needs strengthening in philosophy, 
aesthetics, and the will to the good—against this excitation of the psyche 
and ruin of the body which ungoverned increase of wants is today 
accelerating. 

The problem runs even deeper. More profound than soul, the 
historian of culture sees the supreme, demands of the 
human spirit, the place of creativity and freedom, the 
threshold upon which the individual may perceive his true source in the 
noumenon. These powers are essentia) to democracy, the political mood 
of the times. But the rear-guard actions fought by economic despotism, 
the machine-minding requirements of a mass-production society, are all 
calculated to block the aspirations of the literate population' toward 
individual self-expression in a full life. Thus education creates a conflict. 
Somewhat well-read in the principles of liberty, and encouraged in the 
arts, millions are released into a society which contains elements which 
have no intention of confirming that fair hope. Thus we create the forces 
of revolution. 


Ungovemcd 
Increase of Wants 


Problem. Deeper 
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It is true that the increase of mass-productive techniques forces 

society to give leisure, and that the rights of people to 

The Qu<Mtion of security with that leisure have now been widely voiced, 
the Use ot Leisure . 

In the end, whether it be by relatively peaceful transition 
throughout the world, or whether it be after the most violent of wars yet to 
come and a restart of leadership from Asia, the circumstances proper for 
the use of leisure in freedom to ends of creative living by masses of 
population will come about. 

That makes the educational problem acute. If we have not, before 
that leisure comes, developed a curriculum and teachers 
ensuring strength to the soul and spirit of man, then the 
long struggles for leisure and security will only have been 
endured to confirm physicalism and psychism, worldliness and selfishness, 
partial schemes of living false to the meaning of human life. The relation 
of higher self, spirit and soul, to lower self, psyche and body, has now 
become the greatest issue of the age.< It has emerged as practical politics, 
practical sociology, on a world-wide scale. And the happiest omen of our 
times is that large numbers of educators are coming to see the situation 
clearly, and curricular revision is going on in many places looking to a 
proper integration of knowledge to spiritually meaningful ends and to 
proper social uses. 

Those colleges and great universities showing conscious concern 
Re-surveying all conceive the problem at levels of highest worth and 

Knowledge and fullest responsibility, and in terms growing more nearly 

Experience identical month by month. Among such educators the 
question is no longer: Shall we tinker together a sur\’ey course or two, 
and introduce as much fundamental discipline as we can, and let it go at 
that ? The issue has been instead boldly defined as that of re-surveying 
ail knowledge and experience, and of discovering valid co-ordinations 
which will draw the arts, philosophies, sciences and religions together upon 
a basis of principles honourable to every member of the family of subjects 
we call general and liberal education. This, in effect, is the new responsi¬ 
bility honestly confronted by conscientious educators, acting as citizens, 
as historians perforce, many of them as bereaved parents resolved to bring 
public profit out of their private sorrow. 

We propose to discuss the subjective aspect of the impending 
objective discovery of many cross-connections. For it seems obvious 
' See Diagram 2, General Introduction, Vol. I, tbit Series.—Ed. 
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that since cultural gains are the product of human life, they have their 
roots, and can be integrated by reference back to that well-organized 
going concern we call a human being. Hence the task of improving 
integration in the curriculum is the same as the problem of getting 
increased understanding of human nature which, unevenly stirred to 
expression, has given rise to the disorder and disproportion in cultural 
riches which smother the student with senseless opulence. Before the 
rise of science in the modern sense the other three cultural moods have 
had historically several periods of effective mutual equilibrium, resulting 
in high civilizations. It is commonplace to say that science is our great 
gift and our equally great peril not because it is evil, but because it is 
prized out of all proportion. Its recent more and more 
violent uses in war, as an a-moral tendency in peace, 
have forced us to see four truisms : Science is governed 
by factual and not prompted by ethical standards. It has created 
machinery which is capable of destroying western society. It has enlarged 
knowledge until the jungle of data plunges the plodding mind into gloom 
so deep that law and order are seen as narrow and doubtful trails in the 
gathering darkness. Some of its advocates assert an almost arrogant 
claim for precedence over the other three older moods of man. In sum, 
science has overreached itself in such measure that if it were not for the 
hopes of freedom from want and slavery it has promised 
through its gift of technology and mass production, men 
of intelligence might well judge it to be too violent a 
force to be tolerated on terms equal to the peaceful and humane moods 
natural to culture in a true sense. 

Before this came home starkly to the world on August 5, 1945, 
there had been many attempts to unify subjects through 
one great theme or department, such as history or 
sociology, and new attempts are current to group everything round some 
disciplinary subject. But to the institutions which have committed them¬ 
selves to discover a world view for our times these are now not enough, 
for a reason which can be simply put: the essential challenge to our 
continued existence comes from the central-most requirement of sciende, 
which exaggerates one small part of the nature of man (concrete mind) 
to insufferable dimensions of self-importance. If this aspect of our nature 
were not so closely allied to the ego-complex it would be easier to deal 
with our problem. But under the circumstances of fact, there is no 
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solution which does not proceed from, and work further to promote, a 
wise understanding of man’s whole nature and his relations to the 
whole of Nature. 

It may be laid down as axiomatic in the problem that the more 

we concentrate chiefly upon training the intellect (by 

The Psychosomatic whatever means selected), the more we worsen our 
Structure ...... • • 

position by giving the case away to science in its most 
aggravated assumptions. Have the labours of Freud, Jung, Adler, Bril), 
the insight of Chinese sages and of Goethe and Plato, the genius of 
Patanjali, Papini and S'ahkara, and the illumination of Jesus and 
Buddha passed by us without effect, that we can think in such naive 
terms to solve the problem ? The whole psychosomatic structure is 
involed in the task of unifying experience by identifying the natural- 
moral principles common to all four cultural disciplines. Only upon this 
core of laws natural and spiritual can one central course of study be set 
up, in which full advantage can be taken of the most recent development 
in science itself in order to reunite the cultural family. When such a 
skeleton has been developed, there need be no further question except as 
to pedagogic procedure. 

What attitude in philosophy needs to be brought forward if hope 
is to be justified that we can comprehend in principle 
How It the whole appearance of Nature ? Is the constitution of 

Viewed > Contrived that he can organize ail knowledge 

around himself and need not be driven like some rat 
down a maze of job-specialization to earn a bit of cheese but no fieedom 
at the end ? We pass by, but only for the present, the immensely urgent 
question : How do we set up production and distribution so that this 
narrow specialization shall no longer be the whole life for some, and 
machine-minding for most, of mankind. We address ourselves solely to 
the question : How is human nature to be viewed and trusted, that we 
may in confidence try to marshal the whole before the mind of the 
adolescent and the young adult ? 

In this century it has become possible to make a new start, drawing 
no longer exclusively upon comparative religion, perennial philosophy, 
psychological matter, and other materials close to man in essence. In 
fact, so long as those were the, only supplies the results are open to 
skeptical disregard. Now we have unmeasured gains from the physical 
sciences contributing to our knowledge of the background common to man 
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and the rest of Nature. It is true that we have to do a very great deal, 
and much better, biological thinking in order to fill in the foreground 
to that background, that man may be placed intelligibly 
in the whole. Until this biological gap is filled in we 
shall continue to see the natural longing of man to 
understand himself exploited by a variety of fantastic cults drawing 
funds from uncritical people. The responsibility rests upon philosophers 
to meet these proper needs of humanity with concepts. A little further 
along in this discussion I shall show what has to be done, in my opinion, 
to effect this unification of knowledge, using science’s own gains to 
restore proportion among the four disciplines. We would first, however, 
point out that as there have been times in the past when such proportions 
did exist, we can make a start with the older doctrines in philosophy 
which promote such integrative effects. Once we get the 
notions required, then the applications to contemporary 
experience, and the codification of science, can proceed. 
The immediate question is: Where shall we turn for a useful outline of the 
whole nature of man, the best precipitate of learning up to this time ? 

The answer, as seen from here, is in the old doctrine of microcosm : 

the view that man is, by right of highest evolution 
among living creatures, an epitome in very small of 
the principles in the universe. This doctrine, in noble 
form in Plato and in the Sankhya-Yoga, is quite different from anthro¬ 
pomorphism. The unity is to be sought in deeply buried principles 
common to man and to Nature, somewhere at the level of the properties 
of space-time-energy as a universal and*harmonic whole. 

This venerable “ correspondence doctrine " is close to extinction in 
the West, as a philosophical principle capable of useful¬ 
ness in the sense we contemplate. Those technically 
interested in its European status may consult George 
Perrigo Conger’s indispensable Theories of Macrocosm and Microcosm in 
the History of Philosophy (Columbia University Press, New York, 1922). 
Though in the West it is nearly lost to view, in India it is necessarily 
central and very alive. What we propose here is to state as briefly as 
possible some of the Indian assumptions regarding the doctrine, and the 
relations it has with generally conceded partials of its principles which are 
alive among us, though not yet formulated as part of a whole concept of 
man’s place in the universe. 
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Supreme or Absolute Being bears in Sanskrit the name Brahman. 

This is the crude form of a neuter gender word which 
correctly in the nominative is Brahma. It is to be 
sharply distinguished from the masculine form which differs from it only 
by having a long sounded vowel at the end : Brahma. Brahman is thus 
one of the greatest words in the Sanskrit language. The root is Brh, 
literally, “ great or, actively, “ to swell ”, or “ to make great 

Brahman, is not only the creator, but causeless cause, and it 
is inappropriate, according to one important school of 
Indian thought whose chief protagonist is S'ahkara, (and 
St. Paul, as he said on Mars Hill), to worship this Ultimate 
with forms contrived by human ignorance or to predicate properties in the 
ordinary way. From that source alone arises all, both external worlds of 
sense-perception, and likewise inward experience of farthest reach and 
utmost depth. This is the “ unknown ” but by no means unknowable 
God ”, encompassing the whole by reason of being the whole. No ex¬ 
ception can be made for the meanest part or episode in Nature or in 
human life. In this view deity does not only mark even a sparrow's fall 
but indeed is the sparrow and the fall. 

Man is one with this, the whole. As organism, whether bodily, 
or mentally, or spiritually, he is one with it inasmuch 
as organism and environments are two parts of one 
whole. As consciousness, which is the gate to Atman 
or true Self, he is an immortal atom therein, and as such is capable of 
knowing through proper discipline what he may not know through physical 
organism alone, namely, the One as unmanifest in contrast with the same 
as manifest world. Putting the situation in modern language, Brahman is 
the universe as perceived in worlds and nebulae and island-universes, and 
no less the universes as dark nebulae and maximum entropy. It is with 
this absolute whole that man is one. 

The Rg Veda (X. 129) addresses our attention to this causeless 
cause. The compactness and power of the so-called 
Creation Hymn touch even the least philosophical minds, 
if they respond to majestic poetry. The meanings buried 
within this one passage are profound in reach, and must engage us 
elsewhere if we hope to probe the meaning to the core. For the present 
it is enough to cite the mantra as an illustration of the conceptual scope 
of the sacred philosophy of the Veda. 


Man is One with 
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The Creation Hymn 

“Non-existence then was not, nor Existence; neither Firmament, 
nor Empyrean there beyond : 

“ What covered o’er all, and where, or what was any resting place ? 
What were the Waters ? Fathomless abyss. (1) 

“ Then was neither death nor life, nor any fetch of night or day; 

“That one breathed breathless by intrinsic-power, none other 
was, nor aught there-beyond. (2) 

“ In the beginning, Dark-Inert was hid by Dark-Inert. This all 
was fluid, indeterminate; 

“ Void by void was overlaid ; That One was born by all-might of 
intension. (3) 

“In the beginning, w^ill arose therein, the primal seed of Intellect, 
that was the first: 

“ Searching the heart thoroughly by thought wise-singers found 
there the kin of Existence in the Non-Existent. (4) 

“ What trace was stretched across below, and what above ? 

“ Seed was. Allmight was ; Intrinsic-power below. Purpose above. (5) 

“ Who knows it aright ? Who can here set it forth ? Whence was 
it born, whence poured forth ? 

“ These angels are from its pouring-forth, whence then it came-to- 
be, who knows ? (6) 

“ Whence outpoured this came to be, or whether one appointed 
it or not, 

“ He who is Over-Eye thereof in uttermost Empyrean, he knows 
indeed, or knoweth not. (7)“' 

From the above described cause arise the universe and universes, 
from within. The later Sanskrit literature, with lessening grandeur but 
with something nearer akin to our limited minds, described in rich and 
varying imagery how the manifested worlds and creatures came to be. The 
whole of a universe is described as a “ golden egg’’ (Hiranyagarbha), an 
image consonant with modern opinion that all the millions of island-uni- 
verses are finite but boundless spherical s 3 'stems; and in this the One is 
imaged as himself, now as active creator. Here arises Brahma, the 

* From : A New Approach to the Vedas^ A. K. Coomaraswamy, Luzac. London, 1933, 
pp. 54-56. 
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m^sculirni gender form, by means natuml eTiougli. And so by a series ol 
tmnsrormations consonaiu wiih the best theology of all high reUgion, the 
present com pies universe is brought into being, in the Hindu view, not 
alone physiciilly. This outw,ird-going process has a name (ae a mode of 
conduct), ^j-axTrir, outward going or involutioTi, iheoppo* 
TIm Jnvohiii™- site of ttivriii, return evulution—for evalution in broad 
outlines ih himiliar in Indian literature as the At’O^irir 
or divine inrarnaiion doctrine. The sequence of forms is esacily as 
provided by modern western science, but only si* great biological stages 
(phj'la) arc described. 

Conjoined with the itivolu lion ♦evolution doctrine is anolhcr, also 
conformable in a certain degree to modern scientific notlonsi. This is the 
concept of the k^udrabnihmS^da, meaning, freely, what w'c moan when 
we say microcosm and speak of man being made in the imago of God. 

Decause Rrahman is all, it follows that any evolving individual 
creature can only approach that nature. There is no 
Phytogeny od>L*r goal Since there is no other at all. Human beings 
are held to be high in ihe evolutionary rank in the 
physical world. Hence the Hindu view k that every 
part of the body (and. of course, of the mind, soul, and spirii) have an 
eaact correspondence w’ith some significant principle in Nature. Thte idea 
k agreeable to the well-ktiowa modem belief that phylogeny recapitulates 


recapittJ^lct 

Oftlofcny 


pntD^ony* 

It 13 further held that since mind and soul are likewise modelled upon 
appropriate ultra physics I principles of the One, therufoic body and mind 
correspond part For part through this Unity in which both inhere. There is 
in physiological science today no doubt that psychic disorder leads to 
physical disturliance, as when worry leads to stomach acidity and tlien to 
stomach ulcers, or when psi'chic-ba^rd allergies appear. But here two 
elements are missing in modern thoucht, both present in the Hindu 
altitude. First, w'e moderns have not probed for into the wholesome and 
normal relations of mind to body, having been over- 
concerned with unbalanced endocrine and other path©* 
^ ' logical stales. The second hiatus makes our thinking 

even more desperate with that of India. We do not in science conceive 
mind and soul to have existence independent of body, and as fitted parts 
of a whol?! environtrient natural tn them, in the w,'iy we admit physical 
body life to be exquisitely adjusted to its own material environments. 
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Man, as a microcosm, however, is explicit in Indian thought and 
essential to it, and the following passage is one of hundreds which might 
be chosen to illustrate it from a vast literature, which depends for under¬ 
standing upon that doctrine, in the sense just described. 

The passage is a ritual instruction from the S'atapatha Brahmana 
(XI, ii, 6. 13). It distinguishes two states of mind as appropriate to the 
Brahmin priest while he is conducting certain rites. He may direct his 
thoughts to the gods (devas), in which case the result will be of a certain 
character; or he may direct his art scientifically and 
with precision to his relations as a microcosm to the 
macrocosm. The passage evaluates the latter as the 

higher worth : 

“ One should say, ‘ This is the deva-yaji ’, and ‘ This is the Atma- 
yajr. He is the Atma-yajI (literally, self-sacrificer) who knows, ‘ By tins 
rite this member of my body is rectified ’, * By this rite this member of 
my body is restored He is the deva-yajI (god-sacrificer) w ho 

thinks, ‘ I worship the gods with this, I offer it to the gods’. (The 

latter) does not conquer so great a w^orld as the other.” 

Plato, of course, most memorably in the Timaeus, pursued precisely 
the same theme, and to the end maintained that the soul of man is 
spherical, as the universe is spherical; that both are harmonic, and the 
body, in principle, harmonic with them. It is Aristotle who wTenched us 
from the older context of thought. 

For the present, respect for experieness of mankind, broader than 
physical science alone provides, must wait upon a full 
restoration of European mentality to the w'orld context^ 
which is proceeding apace how’ever much we resist the 
confluence of cultures from India, China and Asiatic Russia, from learned 
Jewry, from the Islamic heirs of Chaldea, Judea and Egypt, from the 
regions where animism still lingers, and from Europe and the New' Woild. 

The greater the rank of the scientific thinker, the likelier he is to 
see the need of unification. ” I consider”, says Joseph 
'^eNeedol Needham in his appendix to Charles Earle Raven’s 

Unification . , t 

The Creator Spirit (p. 288, Hopkmson, 1927) that the 
scientific method, with its dependence on the logic of induction, its 
constant employment of the statistical process, its inevitable intellectual 
analysis of its subject, and its essentially metrical nature, cannot be 
considered the only way open to man in his longing to move forw'ard 
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toward the essence of the world. To regard it as the singular approachi 
or even the principnl path to Truth would be to fall into the pit of 
acientiiiR naturalism out of which we have bceu so 
diligentiy climbing since the Victorian period. It would 
be to ^succumb to what Whitehead calls the ' Fallacy of 
Misplaced Concreteness We must believe that other kinds ol espericnce 
give valid atcoimifi of Reality, and that forms of hwinan activity, such as 
Philosophy, Religion, Aesthetic appreciation and Pooirj', produce autono¬ 
mous interpretations of the nature of the universe This distinguished 
biologist goes on to dnhiie mechanism (already dead 
since Needham wrote) as & useful hypothesis, not as a 
theory or metaphysicBl system. Its value is due to its 
conformity to measurement systems. Needham reminds us that Lot:!e 
{AfiVrtKiisnios, p. 399, Clark. Edinburgh, I89d) says that meclianifm is a 
universal but a secondary in cosmos. It so, what is the ultimate ? We 
cannot answer this questinn, but the universal of Logos or conseinufinesB 
and of cosmos or life with which Pk to and the Hindus were concerned 
may be taken as primary or tertiary (if energy or ebacta is Bccontlary), 
as the first tripikity of that ultimate. Such, at least, ia the Indian view. 
It will now be useful to point out why and how we may expect the 
data of recent and contemporary snsence to documerit such n point 
of view, without distortion of knowledge to fit prc-conceived notions, 
alibough challenging the poor positivism which is so prevalent in our 
times as an end-product of older crass materialism. 

A new situation arose in the last decade of the Nineteenth Century, 
Thett, in the prophetic words of H. P. Blavatsky, materialism received 
a death blow. Electronics dissolverl the world away into a diaph^noun 
mist of insubstantiality, quite literally. When Einstein 
made his epochal advances he confirmed this gain, 
making light the basic cau^tanl in Nature, the great 
diaphany. Thus he confirmed the vtaya doctrine, and abolished the notion 
of a luminiferous ellEcr, substituting the properties of space-time for the 
older crude nations ul an ether. Finally, In the last few years, an odd!’, 
tionol step has been taken, this time in chemistry. Linus Pauling and 
others are stating ilie fundamcftal laws of matter in terms of the resonance 
theory. Thu chemical bond is now believed to exist not only and crudely 
because of oeici or like orbits and geometiJcs of atoms, but because the 
velocities of electrons in outer binding orbits, their spins, and the like are 
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harmonic fujiciions* Thus we come full round la the idea of an ^ki^liai 
a primordial ordered spactii clesrly stated in Indian 
thought and re-vitalised by Flaio. We have aiir 
attention concentrated upon :i j^onormis ether^ in place of a luminUKrous 
ether. It is what Northrop calls so well, in bis recent workp The 
Maetinff of Easi attd the aesthetic continuum 

And wdmt docs this mean ! It means that the ftisian 
ql art with science od Pythagorean* yet contemporary^ 
terms is proceeding. And it means for man that he is to be regarded 
as a being existing in forms which are the supreme aebievement of a 
basically harmonious universe, a creature wlio doea violence to that 
harmony, and who pays in suffering and learns as a soul. Thus b^rma 
returns to the scene of thought, and dharma h not far off from realizatbui 
There is an enormous amount of w ork to be doric to get all this 
in order lor college and school use. Many great 
obstacles have to be conirontixl. and surmounted. 

Hnd Sipuil ( t* L I 

That there is more than one rEmove Ifoiu the Absolute 
to physical man is a great truth that mast come back, and 1 hope lo 
see acute studies of body, pHyche, soul uad spirit restore this truth, 
as T. Sub ha Rao so clairvoyautly saw necessary. His well-known 
discourses on ilm GUa and dtimprakfii should get more serions attention, 
BO that Eipirit as the subtlest form of energy can be understood^ The 
functional reality of this inner complex of psyche, soul and spirit mu^t be 
brought home to all educators^ 

We have to come lo understand how the monad or Atman is 
surrounded by an organised system of the greatest complexity and wonder 
of all the physical organisms, but that this intricacy is ordered upon a 
divine pattern. Such study must bring sound physiology and anatomy 
into a new' order* and make meaningful tne occurrence 
in great numbers of the giant Betz cells in the human 
fore-brain, their less frequent occurrence in domestic and progressively 
diminished frequency in wild animals. We have lo probe into the 
unique feature of man* sdf-consciousness, to find what is beyond iU 
experienced in illuminatlbn. We hav^ to understand as educators wiiat 
happens in man through the interveniian of the soul beiween spirit 
Optrindi psyche. We have to explain why the self-con* 

scions element at the core ol human nature ceases 
temporarily to operate in the veil which sepOfaies the physical from the 
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siipfirphyaical, so that man both doss and docs not know himself : knows 
himself when awake only ns a pliysical organism in which damped acliv- 
itics of psyche and defented longings of sou) am lost to view' too often, 
and spirit itself reduced to a pimple point of contmuity in the space-time 
manifold. Glib formalism about all of this is not enough. We have to 
ehow that though there is truth in psychical research, parapsycliology, 
apiritualisra (Spiritism), aharnanlsm, these are hut the small beginnings of 
•very great truths yet to be made pcdagogicaliy useful. 

In short, the concept that man is truly a microcosm and hence 
may und;trstand and draw upon his sublime resources, 
can mid must be brought into educational use once more, 
and now on w'cll-documented and contemporary terms. 

In whatever manner this concept may bo finally achieved, it is 
clear that the gap in knowledge of any process relating consciousness 
(taken atomically) to n complex body is juat as great on the physical side 
as it is on the psychological. Yet physically, such a concept is not 
impossible. We arc forced to entertain it from the facta. GlifTord 
C. Furnas (iVfjff llutidmi Vmrjr, p. 77) collated various estimates of the 
number of cells in an adult human body, and suggested a million billions 
(English style—1,000,000,000,000,000,000) as a representative figure. 
Present estimates vary. The exact number is not important. These are 
orgnnixed initially from one cell, the Jurtiliaed ovum. Hut what is this 
oiigiital cell, with all its daughter body-cells 1 It is, and each of them is, a 
complex ol great protein molecules, in mass chiefly 
carbon, oxygen, liydrogcn, nitrogen, phosphorus and 
sulphur; each uf these is composed of cleetronic units 
or wavC' packets, so that the body is really a complex of units possibly 
1.8X10** wave jwtekeU instead of or 10’* cells. 

If one cell leads to the organijtatiori of a triDioii other cells, there 
is no reason to doubt that in some unique particle may be the pivot of an 
ovum's organisation, and hence of the whole. This may even be a non- 
material point, thu oeutre of various gradients, just as in many crystal 
cells the aymrnetries focus in a point unoccupied by any ion. Today there 
is no mathematical difficulty in conceiving a single point through which a 
given local field of energy can organize materia) particles, and the toco), 
or iudividuaiion field, is established as a biological fact. 

In the case of a human body wo must further assent to the idea 
lhat mind energy is (broadly) like physical energy, and mind organixatiou 
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<broad]}^) like biological organismSp if we conceive the unique atom as 
being the focus oi special properties oi ihe field^ more than the physical 
orgtinism can eoibody^ Biological urganisnis freei and employ, energies 
at the chernicsil molecular leveK Why should not mind 
Rebate oi Mind sjjxiilarly release atad use energies at l^he atomic or sub- 
atomic level ? Only the smallest of atomic breakdow ns 
would be needed for such purposes of the psyrhicT and there is ample 
supply. " Four grammes of hydrogeti atoms exceed by three centigrams 
the helium produced, corresponding, according to Einstein's formula, to 
the liberation of 7X10^^ calories", Henry Hubbard, Secreta«T,' oi the 
United Slates Burciiu of Standatds, ohi^erves {Sew InUmaiional Encyclo* 
paedia^ SupplemcnLary Volume 2, 125fi, 19d0)» 

And just as there is plenty of energy for mindt there is also of room 
for mind; ibc distances between the panicles of a hinnan bocly when taken 


proportionately to the particles' diameters are on a FiolaLr scale^ and what 
tTjuy go on psychologically betw^een the physical particles is anybody 
and certainly the Hindus^ and Platons—right to surmise* And ltlnally)i 
if it seems that the stage-by-stage reduction of organic and psychic systems 
to a final monadic point of consciousness surrounds that point with a 
complex w hich IE can hardly be expected to control successfully, the reply 
is that this is exactly what w-e can observe in human conduct: We are 
the intimate witnesies of a vast going-on in ourselves. The intimacy 
leads us to suppose we have self^controb Freud (to 
Talk of be^in Avitli) makes clear wc do not rcall}* possess this 
So.r Awak^mni Hbido leveb at least* Any pliysioingiat knows 

how liule we coiitml bodily processes, and that liule only througli psychic 
inturveoLion. As lor control of our soul powerSp we surely have scarcely 
begun the task of sell-awakening. We have taken over a little responsi¬ 
bility to exercise and feed our Ixidies* But the ta.^k uf directing our 
p^ryclies and souls we still f-cebty resign to the unknown. Modern man is 
in tiic case opposite to that ot Froinctheus : chained in psyclm to mounting 
desires, while free a little in body. But| like Prometheus^ he may be a 
Titan and venture to assault ihe heaven^and to know 
lliE whole. Educators who pursue ihat course in tbtir 
present and pressing duties of curriculum revision are 
tikely to he justified of tli^ir iaith. 
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Then Art Tha^ 


It seems very easy lo distinguish the Self, that is to say, our real beinE, 
from what is not ourselves j to distinguiBh onr inner ronsebus- 
fiBss from what does not belong to it; but a kss superhcial examination oi 
the matter shows us that it is not as easy as it looks. 

If the idea of our Ego were bo simpki there w^otild not have 
been written on the fronton of the Delphtc temple the 
sentence, ** Know thyself Even the existence of tho 
Self has been questioned by certain sohuob of philosophy, and it is curious 
to note bow the two groat religions which were born in India have, In this 
respectp adopted two exactly opposite standpoints! 

For Hinduism, especially in the philosophy of the Upanishads and 
in the Vedanta, which inspires it, the Self^ the “ Atman"p 
ia everj'thtng ; it may even be identified with " Brahman 
the world-souL In one of the oldest Upanis^liads, the Chaftdoftyi^ Upa- 
in tile aixlh chapter, there is a very characteristic dialogue 
between Uddakka and his son Svetaketu, In which all the examples con¬ 
clude with the famous senieiicep liri ml, ** thou art That that is to 
say, thy soul is one with the AIL 

In the Brih^daratiyaka Upunhhad, there is a speech made by Yajna* 
valkya to his wife Maitrayi, according to which, if one loves one's wife, 
one *5 husbandp one's sons, or riches* or even the gods, it is not for the sake 
of these beings or things, but only for the sake of the Self* of the Atman, 
since the Self is everything. 

In Buddhiat philosophy, on the ennirary^ we find the opposite attitude. 
The belief in the existence of the Self ", of the Ego, the satki^y^idristi, 
or atmudrisli^ is condemned almogt as strongly as the real heresy, material^ 
ism. This condemnation, however, is not nniver^j and, in this respect, 
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Other Scho4^ of 
Thoughc 


thore are two schools in Buddhisfn : Ihe Pudgalavfldins, who admii the 
existence of a pudgala, a permanent Selfi and the SkandhavadinSp or 
phenomenalists, who deny thiSr For the Skaadhavadinsj 
what we call the “ 1 ”, the Ego. is only a bundle of 
attributes, of Hkundltaft, which disintegrate on the death 
of the body. There are, it iii true, other schools, w hich rustore to the Ego 
its relative reaUty. in the negation of ail teality”"the Self is an illusion in 
a whole set of iJloHjoris:—which is the theory expressed under diverse 
forms, by the Santrorttikas or '* instantaneists or by the idealists and 
the nihilibta of the " Great Vehicle ", the Madhyamikas. Vou probably 
know the paiabk which illustrates this negative attitude: 

There was once a man. a monk in fad, troubled by that type of 
opihalnita called " timira **; he saw in his alms-bowl, hair and flies; in 
vain did he endeavour to take them out. A passer by, whose cyijsight was 
normal, examined the bowl, and saw noihiog in it, it was empty. 

" What are you doing ? " he asked. 

** 1 am taking out hair and dies ", satd the monk. 

"But there are nuilher flies tiof hair iu your bowl ", answered the 

other. 

The seer, exempt from the vision or the non-vision of hair, represents 
the Lord Buddha, endowed with the real troth, since the true nature of 
things is not to exist, not to be " produced Tlie man with bad sight, 
but who tias been taught by the seer, is the wise man of the Great Vehicle. 
The doctrine of the vacuum, the Sunyata, Is the crowning point of that 
line of Buddhist thought. 

As a matter of fact, it seems that the Buddha agreed neither with 
those who maintained nor with those who denied the reality of the Self, 
but reserved his reply t that is to say, tbig waa one of the numerous ques¬ 
tions to W'bich the Buddha refused to angw^er, because they were outside 
the problem of salvation, the problem of the chain of misery, and of the 
breaking of the chain. 

From oiir point of view', we think it is difBcelt to deny the reality of 
the Self, but are of the opinion that it is a notion which 
Nm-^I * extremely relative, because there is no Self conceiv¬ 

able without a not-ScH as a contrast and background •, 
relative, because this duality of the Self and the not-Self varies with the 
evolutionary level of the individual. For the ^vage, the primitive man, 
the Sdf iR his body, his senoes, his arms and legs, the whole physical 
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support of his joys and his appetites; the not-Solf is all that ip not hk 
body* For the man who has learned to think a iiiil^ and who no longer 
jJenufies himself completely with Ins physical bodyp the Seif bt^comes hk 
psychic being* his desireii and his avetsions* his joys and his sorrows* hk 
loves and bis hate?; liia body does not belong to the Self, but eniers the 
realm of the not-ScIf [ on the other hand* this tnaii catends the mnge 
of his Self much further than the former man. lor. through love he learns 
to fjc united with other beingSi through appreeiatlon of bt^uty he learns to 
respond ecsthciEcally to scenes which would leave indifferent and untouched 
the man whose interests were solely oentred m his body* 

Then comes a further stage : this is the one described by Descartes 
in hi^ fanious sentence Cogilo^ e/go sumt that ts, " 1 
1 7hiitk, tliink. therefore 1 amFor Pascal also» as we know% 

man is a " thinking reed ”, Man has learned identify 
himself with hk thinking principle: he has learned to dominate, by 
means of the mind^ hk body and bk emotions* which are no more the 
kernel of his Self; and, moreover, he extends infinitely further the sphere 
of his aclions. Through his mental self he becomes in tune with all the 
thinkers he understands* w hether they belong to the present or to the past. 

But there exists a still higher faculty- It rises w ithin tis* in our 
too rare moments of deep self-recoilection* or of a great wave of enthu* 
siasm * but it is constantly present with of the pioneers of humanity^ 

the f^reat sages* the great mystics, etc. This faculty, nliich has sometimes 
been called ^Mntoitiondominates reason and mind, 
intu-u^rt mind dominates the emotion?* At this level* 

the mind itself belongs lo the " not ScIf ”, but thanks to thk higher facnltyi 
by impersonal love, Bi^d by a wonderful attunement of his vibrations, 
man entcrii in direct comnumion* from within* with a much larger 
portion of humanity than it was possible for him to contact through 
the mind* 

As we see* there esckis an cndlcsis ascension of Solves* a nil not-' 
Selves* in succesFion, Each time, the 1. the Self, becomes a deeper and 
more interior realityT bui^ at the same time, the realm of the noFSelf* with 
which the Self comes into contact^ becomes larger and richer. In the light 
of thi^ aseenE«icm, one under stands better thi$ passage of the Chun* 
do^ya Upiiftiiiihiid r 

This Self within the heart is smallET ihan a graiu of rice, smaller than 
a corn of baElcy* smaller than a mustard seed, smaller than a canary-seed or 
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the kerael of a canary-Mcd, This Self within the heart is greater than the earth, 
greater than the sky, greater than heavea, greater lh«m all thetie worlds.’ 

A Similar passage is found in the lirihctdaranyaka Vpatfi^had : , 

This Purusha (this Self] under the form of mind, beltig light indeed 
is within the heart, small like a grain of rice or barley. He is the ruler of bJI, 
the lord of all, he rules all ihh, whatsoever sxists.* 

Today, in order to express the uttermewt smalltieas, we should use 
another image than the canary-seed ; we ahonld rather say that the Self 
is w malliT than the atom, smaller than the kernel of the atom, smaller 
than an electron, but nevertlieliais greater than the nniverse.* And this 

’ HZ. t4, j, |ri&n!i. Maj£ Mullsr. 

'V, vi. irans- Mas MsindT. 

■ Thfl following is Dlutidalidn of tha itafoinoni given in tbli patFmgnipfi.—Ed- 

A molecule is the scnollest partide of matter which exists in the free state. 

'*The molecule ol water hasn diameter of 1.8 hundred-m i tl ianlh s ol an 
inch (+.6XI0 " Cm.), while that Ol the simpler hydrogen molecule is just over 
a hundred millionth of an inch (2.7 X 10'* Cms.) **. Scieniiste adduce a number 
of proofs to show that the molecules really exist. **As molecules are so 
exceedingly smal), they must also be exceedingly niimerous, A pint of water 
cnnlains 1.39X10*“ molecules, each weighing 1,06X10"*“ Ounce. ... If 
we think of the malcculeS as tiny seeds, tha total amount of seed needed to 
sow the whole earth at the rate of 100 million molecules to the squaic inch 
could be put into a pint pot." * Now atoms are smaller than molecules and 
eleclrons and pTOlcfis are HmaJkr tiiati atc!^nis« 

** Molecules* which constitute the ordinary air o^ an ordiu&ry room move 
with an average speed of about 500 yd$. a second. This is roughly the si>eeiJ 
of a rifle biiliot. . . . iL ib the high speed of molecular moiion that is 

respFonsible for the great exerted by a ga^ . . « with each breath we 

take, Bwarms of millioiiK of milliuns of mdliooB of molccuics enter our bodiesi each 
moving h.i about 500 yards a f^cand, and nothing but tiieit Incessant hanimeriing 
on the walls of oul luags keeps our chests from collapHiDg uader the hammering 
of the molecules nf the air outside*" t 

" In or-djnaty air each molecule collides with some other molecules about 
3p000 mil lion limes every second^ and travel a an average dtstftuce of about 
1/60,000 inch between successive collisions, . , , In the lowest vacu^i 

which are at present obiaiaabk iu the luboraioo^ ^ molecnb can travel hundreds 
of v^rds without colliding with any olhet molecuJei although theie art sull 
60O|C00 million molecules to the cubic inch/' f 

And what is true of moteculos within a cubic inch of gas is equally 
true of atoms in a itiolecuk and of eLecirous wiihin on atom. Oue can imagtae 
what the immeuaity of space would be in the microcosmic world r£lativi:iy to 
the inOnitely e-mail aize of the molecules, atoms and tltclronS^ 

• The At'QtiHd by p. 101, 4lh cdiliotip 1945- 

i ibid., p, loa. 
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last similitnde would be invested with quite atiotlier meaniag iban tbe one 
it could have taken in the time of the (Jpanishads. 


Q ataxy 


since the universe represents the extreme ternt of the range of 
not'Selves, it may be of interest to know how modern 
Sciuititic Viawf mathematical astronomy describes this universe. Since 
these notions are not as yet very currently understood, it may not be 
superduDus to try to give here a short abstract of them, 

The actual aspect of the universe is at the same time larger and 
smaller than formerly : larger, since ihc distances we speak of are incom¬ 
parably greater than in the jiasL; smaller, because formerly the universe 
was supposed to be infinite, by means of the imagination, the boundaries 
of the world could be indefinitely expanded, whereas, according to the 
astronomy of today, the universe is not infiTiite. 

It is the study of the far-off spiral nebnlw, a study rendeetd 
ffOssibU by ntcotiS of the powerful inetriimcnta of Mount Wilson, which has 
mostly contributed to modify our ideas cDuccrning the world. 

Each of these nehnlie, w^licn seen through the telescope (either 
directly, or, more generally, by means of a photographic 
plate) resolves itself into an immense system of stars t 
each one is a partial universe as, for example, the Milky Way in which 
our sun is situated. They are therefore called " galaxy " after the Greek 
word g^taxias, milky- 

According to Eddington, the probable number of these galaxies is 
a hundred thousand million, and each of them contain^,, on an average, 
a hundred thousand million stars, so tliat the number of stars in our 
nuiverse should be represented by 10 followed by 22 setos. 

How‘ distant are these galaxies from us ? If we take as a unit the 
light-year, that ia, the distance which light, at a speed 
of dOOtOOO km. (or 186,300 miles) per second, travels 
in a year, we conclude that the nebulae we have 
been able to discern are at a distance varying from ] tp ISO million 
light-years. 

The calculation of these distances has been simple for some of the 
nearest galaxies. It has been lound that some stars, with a periodically 
varying light, like the Cepheid Variables for instance, have a standard 
light-power, constant for a given period. If a galaxy contain a star of 
this type, it is then easy to calculate the distance of the star, and thereafter 
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that of the galaxy containing it, by conoparing its known light-power with 
its apparent brightness. 

For greater distances, however, less satisfactory methods have nticds 
been employed, and the distances assigned to the remoter galaxies arc, of 
course, only approximstc. 

Stars were formerly considered as Irxed heavenly bodies. We shall 
see that recent discoveries have greatly modified cur former views in 
this reaped- 

Astrophysics, thanks to the Epectral analysts of the aiars, has 
allowed as to reckon Mriy exactly the rudial velocity 
Ai y ' tile nebuLfe and of the stars, that is to say, the speed at 

which the galaxies are moving towards or away from us in the line of vision. 

For this purpose, the Doppler-Fiaieau effect, of which a very simple 
example can give us an idea, has been employed. If an 
engine, a locomotive, is whistling while it comes to^vards 
us, the sound of the whistle will not only appear louder, 
it will also be higher in pilch. On the contrary, if the engine is receding 
from MS, the whistling will he deeper In pitch, and this modification of 
the sound from the deeper to the higher pitch, enables us to calculate the 
velocity with which the engine is travelling away from us or towards us. 
A similar process exists in the case of light, but here, instead of a higher 
pitch there is a modification of the colour towards violet, and in the case 
of a deeper tone, a modification towards red. 

If therefore, the rays of a known element, in the spectrum of a 
star, are shifted towards the red, this fact proves 
that the star is travelling away from us. It is 
travelling towards us if the rays are shifted towards 


The DtippJftr- 
Firmu LJfflct 


The Spectnun 
of B Stor 


the violet. 

Noiv, two elements, hydroRGu and potassium, nre found every¬ 
where. Their S[>ectral rays, easy to detect, are perfectly well known. 

Very accurate measunementa have show'n that, with the apparent 
exception of two or three galaxies located in our almost immediate 
neighbourhood, all the other galaxies, all the spiral nebula, are travelling 
away from us. 

The astronomer Hubble has found that this speed of regression or 
flight of the galaxies iiigreaBCS proportionally to their remoteness from 
US. This vtilocUy of regression is approximately 500 km. per second, far 
a distance of 5.5 light-years. 
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If we apply this law of proportion to the nebula which is situated 
in the constellation of Gemini, we find that this nebula is travelling away 
from us at a rate of 25,000 km. per second>‘that is, almost with the same 
speed as the alpha particles of radium«^ : j ' 

We need not conclude from this curious statement that the galaxies 
are fleeing from us, or avoiding our Milky Way as though it were an especial¬ 
ly undesirable region. As a matter of fact, the galaxies are not fleeing from 
our galaxy, but from one another just as much as from us. There is a 
very simple explanation of this. Suppose that, without our moving from 
our chairs, our lecture-room were to expand to twice or thrice its present 
size. The seats would all be separate one from another in the same 
proportion, and each one of us could quite easily believe that our neighbour 
was moving away from ourself. 

Or, observe the smoke rising slowly from the pipe of a placid 
smoker. When, in the air, this smoke expands, each particle of it will 
necessarily move away from its neighbouring particle. 

And this suggests a very simple interpretation : suppose that, for 
some mysterious and unknown reason, the space contain- 
Universe these myriads of spiral nebula, were expanding like 

the smoke alluded to; then each of the nebula, like the 
particles of smoke, would automatically move away from the other nebula. 
Does this not remind us of Gitche Manito, the God of the Redskins, the 
Great Spirit, so well described by Longfellow, who ruled the world 
smoking his peace-pipe ? 


And the smoke rose slowly, slowly, 

Through the tranquil air of morning. 

First a single line of darkness, 

Then a denser, bluer vapour. 

Then a snow-white cloud unfolding. 

Like the tree-tops of the Forest, 

Ever rising, rising, rising, 

Till it touched the top of heaven, 

. Till it broke against the heaven. 

And rolled outward all around it. 

And so the whole universe would expand, as a gas expands. This 
expansion of the universe doubles the distances of the nebula from us, 
according to Eddington, every 1,300 million years, and according to the 
French astronomer Mineur, every 2,000 million years. 
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It would be impossible^ without a rather arduous mathcmBtieal 
appamtus^ to explain here how astronomers account for this expansion, 
but we can say that the theory of relativity has to some extent foreseen 
this interesting fact. 

The astronomy of our youth knew Only Nowton^s law of gravitatioHi 
accnrdhig to which ihu worldly attract each other witli a force |jro[>ortional 
to Lheir mass, and inversely proportionaL to the square of thek digtaiices- 
But the theory of relativity provides for the existence of another force* 
Com RcthJ ' could be called c&smk repulsmu which is pro- 

™ portional to the mutual distances. This repulsion is 
entirely neutraliaredi or rather hidden^ by the Newtonian attraction* for 
the distances which we f^enerally consideri for instance^ inside our solar 
system or inside a ^aJaxy. But in the case of distances which reach 
millianB or hundreds of millions of ligbt-yearst this repelling force becomes 
so great that the Newtonian uLt tact ion becomes pmctically nen-existentp 

The com[iarkson of the universe to an expanding gas, or aniokci iS 
indeed a charming similiiudCt but it meets with certain difBcuhics. The 
farthest galaxies we know today are about SCO million Jighi^ycars diiitant 
from us I ho^vever* there arc no theoretical reasons for not admitiing 
much greater distances still; and, in this case^ the increasing speed of 
regression could finally reach or even surpass the speed of lights 

In order to avoid this scandal (scientifically speaking)* a boundary 
must be put to the universe, and this can best be done 
p'S^Jlrk^pl^Te consider the universe as a dosed world* a gigantic 

sphere. I have given here only one of the reasons for 
such a solution^ hut of course it is not the only one« 

The universe isi therefore* a sphere ; but not the sort of sphere that 
we know^ Thu s|>acc in w hich onr univer^n is moving has at least four 
dimensions instead nl the ilirec {length, tvidth and height) we know% and 
even this number of dimetmuna must hi2 increased if we admit the con¬ 
tinuum called Bpace-tiirte. 

It is useless to strain our imagination in order to try to vistiaJisee a 
space w ith four or six dimeusions; it is enough to reason from analogy, 
and to use the words *" N-dimensional space as a handy notation. 

Lei us imagine first the sphere to which we are accustomed, for 
instance, a terrestriol glolic. The distance, let us savi between London 
and Glasgow, w ill be represented by a very short line^ and a very small 
surface would be suffieiurtt to represent Great Britain. But if the radius 
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of the sphere were doubled^ the Hurfece would become ffmr times gre^iter 
then before^ und London would become mtich more di^laut from 
Glasgow. 

For the astronomers of todavi our whole universe is similarly the 
three-dimensional (but that is unimportant) surface of an 
enoiTOOiis sphere, a sphere with more than three dimeri- 
sions^ (butI again, that is of no matter}. The apparent 
regression of the nebula: is the r^uk of the uxpansion of the space in 
which they are situated, and tbia es pan a! mi of space, in turn, depends upon 
the lengthening nf the mdius of the woiId-sphere. At this pointy another 
iiTiage> even more expressive than that of the smoke, comes uaLurully to 
our mind: an irideftCent soap*bubbIe, blown by a child at pky^ which 
floating in the air slowly grows in size until it bursts. Our universe is like 
a soap-bubble, the radius of which has doubled in 1,500 milliori years. 

The radius of thi^ bubble is today approximately 5,000 million 
light-years long. Of cour5e> with the means actually at our disposal wre 
have not been able to explore tbe whole (three-dimenHional) surface of this 
sphere. The surface known at the present timej compared with the total 
surface^ b like the surface of France compared with the surface of the 
earth. 

Koiv and when has this dispersion of the galaxies begun ? HerOj 
opinions differ. For some people, it is by the spontaneous expansion of 
our universe. For others, (for instance, Lcniaitre), this expansion has 
been provoked by an external cause. At all events, it seems that in the 
initial stale of things, the two opposing forces, Newtonian attraction and 
cosmic repulsion, were equally balanced, and that this rather unstabie 
equilibrium at some time thrown out of gear. 

For certain astronomers, Eddington for instance, the system will go 
on ex|ianding for ever. The radium of our universe will continue to grow 
till the bubble bursts, although one doKJs not see quite clearly to w hat such 
a bursting corresponds, in the case of a universe. For other seieotists, 
such as the Dutch astronomer Da Sitter, our univert^e is an oscillating 
one* Our uni verse ^sphere havitig started with a com¬ 
paratively small radius, has gradually expanded, and thts 
ex pan si en will continue some thqu^^nds of millions of 
years still, and theUt an opposite preoess will intervene, and the universe 
will begin and go on contracting, and thk alternation or aucccHMjon of 
expansions and contractions wiU continue for immeaAurabla ages. 
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In the treatise ol Henri Mineur, L'Umvcm en Expanshtu 
an interesting diagram, showing the various possibilities of growth and 
contraction, according to Dc Sitter. 

• • • ' * 

H it not strange to note that these quite recent conceptions 
concerning our universe are not so far distant from 
the most ancient and apparently most naive ones, 
describing our world in the form of an egg ? We rend 
in the Laws of Matiit; 

WliCD the Lord Svayombbu^ {self-existing) decided, in His mind, to 
enianaie from Hia substance tha various creatureji. He prodiK»d first the waters, 
in which He laid a eerm. This germ became fln egg, shini^ like gold, and m 
which the Supreme Being was Himself bom in the form of Bi^hnut, the father 
of :k\\ heinRS. 

1(1 The Sootvi Doctrine of H. V, Blavatsky, {vol. I, part 11), Section 
VI is entitled "The Mundane Egg.” According to if. P- Blavatsfej'. 

in the EgyiJiioa Rilnal, Scb. the Gnd of Time, is spoken of as having 
laid an’Egg, or the Universe , . . The Mundane Egg was plt^ m KbO^, 
the Water of Space, or the feminine abstract Principle :. - 

One remains in tis Eek, during the struggle between the Children of the 
Rebellion ” and Shoo, the Solar Energy and the Dragon of Darkness, 

We sec the esK also intervening in the Orphic and the Dionysiac mys¬ 
teries • . - Porphyry also sliows it to be fl " repra^atation of the world 

*■ This first-born of the World " was tiPionysuS, with some Greeks, the 
God who sprang from the Mundane Egg. Plato, in his TintHriH, tells us that the 

uni Vi™ IK ft sphere^ . i.- j - i. 

The importance givin* in religion and symbology, to certain birosi is e 

,0 the {fact dial they lay eggs. Such is the co-se for Kalahansa. the Swan Of 
Eternity, in fndia, or for the Ibis, in Egypt. Even Chrishaus have to this day 
iheir sacred birds; for instance, the Dove, the symbol of ihe Holy Ghos^ 

Id the Orphic Hywrfls, Eros-Fbanes evolves Irgm the Diviiic Egg. , - - 
The Egg WHR flacted to Isis; Isis is aliuoat always represented holding a Lotus 

in one hand, and in the other, a Circle and a Croufi. 

In the Scandiimvian Cosmogony, the Muntknc Egg is agmn discover^ 
,D the Phantom-Germ uf the Universe, which is represented i^ lyw>B la the 
Ginnungagap, the Cup of Illusion, Maya, the liound1«« and Void Abyss. 

In some of the Stanzas of Dxyun. the world-egg is mentioned. In 

Stanxa III, 3, wc read : 

Darkness radiates Light, and Light drops one solitary Ray into ihe 
Waters, Into the Mother-Deep, The Ray shoots through the Virgm-Egg, the 
5 
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Ray causes the Eternal Egg to thrill, and drop the non-eternal Germ, which 
condenses into the World Egg. 

The commentary to the stanza tells us: 

% 

The “ solitary Ray ”, dropping into the “ Mother-Deep ", may be taken 
to mean Divine Thought, or Intelligence, impr^nating Chaos. . . . The 
symbol of an egg expresses the fact taught in Occultism, that the primordial form 
of everything manifested, from atom to globe, from man to angel, is spheroidal, 
the sphere being with all nations the emblem of eternity and infinity. 

Let us also quote paragraphs 10 and 11 of the same stanza : 

Father-Mother spin a Web', whose upper end is fastened to Spirit 
The Web of the and the lower one to its shadowy end. Matter. And this Web 
Universe jg the Universe, spun out of the Two Substances made in 

One, whinch is Svabhavat (self-existing). 


This Web expands when the Breath of Fire is upon it: it contracts 
when the Breath of the Mother touches it. 

And in the commentary we find : 


The expanding and contracting of the “ Web that is, the world stuff, 
or atoms, express here the pulsatory movement: for it is the regular contraction 
and expansion of the infinite and shoreless Ocean, of that which we may call the 
noumenon of.Matter, which causes the universal vibrations of atoms. 


This immense universe only apparently removes us from man, for 

actually formulated it. 

Universe ^*3 built it after its own image. Is not man himself 

a universe, is he not a space in which billions of cells 
that is of worlds, are evolving ? And if this is true of his physical 

The Soul of Men *''“6 of his Other vehicles 

of consciousness ? Many poets have felt this to be so, 
and have identified heaven with the soul of man. Shelley says in his 
“ Ode to Heaven ”, apostrophizing heaven : 


Thou art but the mind's first chamber 
Round which its young fancies clamber. 

And a French poet, who bears an almost English name, Francis Jammes, 
has said : 

Lorsque je serai mort, ferniez-moi bien les yeux 
Pour qu'au dedans je voie, enfin, briller les cieux : 

' See The Web of the Universe, by E. L. Gardner for further study .-Ed. 
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The Kingdom 
of Heaven 


which could approximately be translated : 

And when ye shall have found me dead 
Close ye well mine eyes : 

That, from within, my Soul may see 
The Splendour of the Skies. 

In the Gospels, many parables are devoted to the kingdom of heaven, 
and this heaven is not only the paradise of the devout people, it is also 
the divine Self in man. And it is in this sense that the parables find their 
most profound significance. 

The kingdom of heaven is at the same time that which is smallest 
and that which is gieatest, and Jesus uses in this 
connection an image very similar to the Chattdogya 
Upanishad : 

The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed, which a man 
took and sowed in his field . . . which is indeed the least of all seeds : but when 
it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come, and lodge in the branches thereof. 

The kingdom of heaven is a precious jewel : it is like to a pearl, for 
the acquisition of which a merchant sold all that he had. [Note here the 
symbol of the pearl, again a sphere.] 

Like to the Self, the kingdom of heaven penetrates and vivifies all 
things, that is, it is 

like unto leaven, whiclt a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal, till the whole was leavened. 

Jesus ev'en gives us a “ technique **, or method, for the conquest 
of the Self, or of the kingdom of heaven : 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered fish of every kind; . • . which, when it was full, they drew to 
shore, and gathered the good, but cast the bad away. 

Man is indeed ah eternal fisher : constantly we cast, in the ocean 
of life, the net of our deeds, of our desires, and of our thoughts. Most of 
these material or immaterial activities are vain, and the net we draw 
ashore is almost empty, or filled with a useless booty. However, from 
time to time, we fish a feeling of devotion, a thought of understanding, 
an act of sacrifice, a sentiment of love, and at each such time we come a 
little nearer to the kingdom of heaven, to the divine Self in us. 
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Become as Little 
Children 


This kingdom, this deepest Self, can only be approached by dint 
of simplification, of purification; and that is why, in 
order to enter the kingdom of heaven, we must become 
as little children, and lose all the complications of our 

actual inner life. 

But above all, to become as little children—this means, having 
passed through a new birth, a birth into the spiritual 
The Unity of Life, jjfg . jj,jg spiritual life is nothing else than the living 

Intellectually r t tt • » 

Perceived understanding of the Unity that binds us to all men 
and to the rest of the world. This Unity may be in¬ 
tellectually perceived as a universal law, a supreme synthesis of ever and 
ever greater laws. This road is being trodden by the man of science, and 
especially by the physicist. Mie, one of the commentators of Einstein, 
says: 

The recent developments of physics lead us to recognize everywhere in 
nature a principle of profound unity. 

But this Unity can also be felt: it is no more the mind which 
reasons, but love which is aglow. It is this sense of 
CanAU^^W* 'Unity which made St. Francis of Assisi sing his so- 
called “ Hymn to the Sun ” : 


Praise to Thee, my Lord, for our Brother the Sun, for our Sister the 
Moon, and the Stars ... for our Brother the Wind, and for the Air and the 
Clouds : ... for our Sister the Water ... for our Brother the Fire ... for our 
Mother the Earth . , . for our Sister the corporeal Death. 

Whatsoever be the chosen path, the path of the scientist or that of 
the mystic, man will only have accomplished his mission on earth when 
he has found his real Self, when the great lesson of universal Unity has 
been thoroughly learned, when he is able to say with the philosopher 
Fouill^e : 

In my heart shall beat thy heart and all hearts : 

My throbbing shall be the throbbing of the whole universe. 



GEOLOGY ^ 


By A. F. KNUDSEN 


There is no branch of science which gives so grand an idea of the 
immensity of time as geology. Similarly, does the 
^ science of astronomy display the grandeur of the im¬ 

mensity of space. The mind begins to reel as the 
Ancient Wisdom, of which Theosophy is the present embodiment, reveals 
the figures in millions of years as regards the origin of earth and of man. 
The Adepts and Sages know these figures to be true as a result of their 
researches extending over thousands of years. These figures have been 
more or less confirmed by the clairvoyant and scientific investigators of the 
present century. The truth of clairvoyant research can no more be 
proved to the general public, than colour can be demonstrated to a blind 
man. Clairvoyance is a fact. (See the monograph on Archaeology in 
Part I of this Series.) 

There was much opposition to the figures given by H. P. Blavatsky 
^ ^ from the scientists of last century. But modem 

^ Ea^ science is a great ally of Theosophy for it approaches 

more and more the figures in the theosophical literature 
as regards the age of the Earth and of Man. The explorations of modern 
archaeologists and the researches of geologists, palaeontologists, biologists, 
anthropologists, physicists and astronomers of our own days have vindi¬ 
cated the most ancient records in ascribing to our earth and its inhabitants 
a period of existence of vast extent and of marvellous complexity. 


This article is more or less a brief compilation from the original monograph of the 
author (the late Mr. A. F, Knudsen, over the titleGeology and the Secret Doctrine Com¬ 
pared ") and other sources shown in the bibliography at the end. For further clarification, a 
perusal of the monographs on ** Archaeology **, Piirt 1 and ** Evolutionary Biology **, Part II of 
this series is recommended. The Editor gratefully acknowledges the help he received from 
these sources in the revision and compilation of this monograph, particularly from the relevant 
portions in The Secret Doctrine, by H. P. Blavatsky, (1888), Man: Whence, How and 
Whither, by Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater, and The Earth and its Cycles, by 
E. W, Preston.—Editor. 
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Hundreds af millioDs of years are tossed together to give time for 
the slow and laborious processes of nature ; further and further back 
* primeval man' is pushed ; Lcmuiia is seen where now the Pacific rippies* 
and Australia, but lately rediscovered, is regarded as one of the oldest of 
lands; Atlantis is posited where now the Atlantic rolls, and Africa is linked 
to America by a solid bridge of land , , . Poseidonis is no longer the mere 
fairy-tale toid by superstitious Egyptian priests to a Greek philosopher; 
^fitlos of Crete is dug nut of hts ancient grave, a man and not a myth ; 
Babylon, once ancient, is shown as the mrxiern successor of a series of 
highly civilised cities, buried in stratum after Elratum, glooming through 
the night of time. Tradition is beckoning the explorer to excavate in 
Turkestan, in Central Asia, and whispering of cyelopean ruins that await 
but his spade for their uoburying," ' 

The rotation of the earth round its axis gives on an average a day of 
twenty-four hours’ duration, causing the phenomena of day 
^ night. The revolution of the earth round the snn is 

completed in a year's duration, causing the different 
seasons of the year. But the earth has a third motion also over and above 
its rotation and revolution. The whole solar system including the earth is 
whirling in space at a tremendous speed in the direction of the Constel¬ 
lation of Lyra. The whole solar system begins its journey at a certain 
point of lime, from a certain point of space, with a particular given 
order of things and a particular configuration of heavenly bodies all 
around, and finds that it baa completed tis big Cycle of millions of years' 
when it returns to the same state of conjunction from which it started- 
This was noted hy the early Hindu astronomers, os evidenced in Suryu 
Siddfiatita, Chapter L 

According to Suryn Strfdjliuuta, Chapter 1, our evolution is divided 
Four Aau Vugas (Ages or Cycles) and takes place tlirougb 

seven Races of Man. Of the four Yugas, the Kali Yuga 
(Iron Agel is of the smallest dumtion, and of the races, sub-races 
and family races, a family race is ihc smallest division. As each of the 
seven Races is divided into four Ages—the Golden, Silver, Brotiic 
and Iron—so is every smallest division of such Races," * 

■ Jfiiiii : p. fSceabbrcvEiiiani.—Ed.| 

*Thi* <n«y U j^riM (Onis Da)t ot Ifnbmalor Sn.fHO.OOO.OW.OOO v«»r. 

iDoe of Bnhmit). V)de iqfri — Ed. 

*S- D., II, 308, 
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The period ol 43,200 years' duration is supposed to be the smallest 

A Wefld Periad Bigger than that cycle would be one of 452,000 

years; otic still bigger would be 4,320,000 years, and 
bigger still would be one of 43,200,000 years' duration. This period 
constitutes one World Period and is made up of ten ^aha Yugas. A Maha 
Yuga means a great Cycle or Age. As ten Maha Yugas; make one \Vorld 
Period, so do seven Root Races also make one World Period. (Tables 2 
and 3)» This means that seven Root Races of men are born to fulfil tbeir 
destinies in the world and this will cover a period of 43,200,000 years. 
Rut each Root Race has Its own four Yugas on its own smaller scale. 

The relative lengths of the four ages arc given as 4:3:2: 1,> 
corrt!Sponding respectively to Golden, Silver, Bioa^c and Imn ages. 
This mratis that the Bronze Age is twice as long as the Iron Age, Silver 
Age three times as long and the Golden Age four times as long as the 
Iron Age. This iiidicatet$ that the total period of all the four ages combined 
will be 10 times as long as that of the Iron Age or Kali Yuga, as shown 
below: (d+i+^+l = 104 


Table 1 


Golden Age 
Silver Age 
Bronze Age 
Iron Age 


(Krita or Satya Yuga) 
(Treta Yuga) 

(Dvapara Yuga) 

(Kali Yuga) 


. 1,738,000 years* 

. 1,296,000 years 
864,000 years 
. 432,000 years* 


Total ... 4,320,000 years* 


Table II 


One Kali Yuga (Iron Age) 

One Maha Yuga 

One World Period (ID Maha Yugae) 

One Day of Brahma (or I Kalpa) 

One Age of Brahma [or 1 Maha Kalpa)... 


432,000 years 
4,320,000 years 
43,200,000 yearb 
4.320,000,000 years 
311.040,000,000,000 years* 


'5. D., HI, 356and B. D., tl. 331. 

* S. D., II. ?J, 

»S. D., II, 580. 

‘ 1. U„ I, p. 32. 

* S. D., II, 73, 

*"It 1* atily in the Indian Shuirta that lime i« tncaaund fmoi ta minute n put *» 
{orunuiuyu or t/im.CCOth put of a ucaad up lo ■ Sffnhn Kalpa. HI.tHO.OOO.POO.oeC 
ywn,“ (rlif T/tauofikUt, p, i*4, July 1336.) 
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The period of 4,320,000 years is called a Maha Yuga ; this Maha 
Yuga is ten times bigger than the Kali Yuga. And so we get Table II 
which may be read side by side with Table III which treats of Races, 
World Periods, Rounds and Chains, as they are all inter-linked. 

Table II shows that 10 Kali Yugas or the total of the four 
Yugas as stated above constitute one Maha Yuga, 10 
A Day o( Brahma Yugas make one World Period and 100 World 

Periods or 1000 Maha Yugas constitute one Day of Brahma.' 

“ These ciphers are not fanciful, but founded upon actual astrono¬ 
mical calculations ”, as has ^een demonstrated by S. Davis, in his “ Essay 
in the Asiatic Researches ”, and in Higgins’ “ Anacalypsis ”. ” Higgins 

justly believed that the cycle of the Indian system, of 432,000, is the true 
key of the secret cycle ”. . . . A knowledge of “ one of the oldest tradi¬ 
tions of antiquity as to the evolution of our planet is necessary in order to 
demonstrate that the notions which the ancients entertained about dividing 
human history into cycles were not utterly devoid of a philosophical basis ”. 
. . . . “ The division of the history of mankind into Golden, Silver, 

Copper [Bronze] and Iron ages, is not a fiction. We see th^ same thing 
in the literature of the peoples. An age of great inspiration and uncon¬ 
scious productiveness is invariably followed by an age of criticism and 
consciousness. The one affords material for the analyzing and critical 
intellect of the other. .... Let us bear in mind that the helio¬ 
centric system came to us from tipper India ; and that the germs of all 
great astronomical truths were brought thence by Pythagoras.” ’ 

The scheme of Cosmogeuesis and Anthropogenesis as given in 
The Secret Doctrine is grand and marvellous. The 
contemplation of such a grandiose scheme calls forth 
awe and wonderment, praise and admiration. A tiny portion of that 
scheme is our Solar System of which the Solar Logos is the Ruler. The 
solar system comprises ten schemes of which one is the Earth Scheme 
with which, or, to be more exact, with a part of which we are concerned 
in this monograph. The vast scheme of evolutionary process is based 
on recurrent septenary systems. They are represented by the follow¬ 
ing table : 


The Earth Scheme 


* For further explanation, see S. D., II, 69-73, 208, 321-323 , I. U., 1, 30-35; and E. & C. 

* I. U., I, 30-35. 
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Table 111 


7 

7 Root’Racc:^ 

7 World-Periods 
7 Rounds 
7 Planetary Chains 


I KooL-Race 
1 World*Pcriod 
1 Round 

1 Flanetajry Chain 
I Scheme of Evolution or Plane¬ 
tary Scheme.^ 


As we have seen above, one World-Period is of 43,200,000 years’ 
duration (see Table 2), The Planetary Lo^os, the great Being in whom, 
and of whom, and to whom, a Planetary Chain exists, is the Ruler of the 
Earth Scheme. The complete evolution of our Planetary Scheme com¬ 
prises seven planetary chains succerisively brought forth, each chain being, 
as it were, a aeincamation of the preceding one. Three of these chains 
belong to the past: the fourth is the Terrene, that of which the earth forms 
the fourth globe; (see diagram 1) the remaining three have yet to appear, 

Disgram Lkpkintol Terrene chain, in its turn, comprises se^'en globes or 

worlds which form the held of evolution during the plane¬ 
tary chain or Mattvaniare, (vide infra.) The first three of these globes— 
generally Icnown as A, B, and C— form a descending arcp th€ den^t 
physical matter of the descent being reached in the fourth globe, D. 
which is our earth in the Earth chain. In thedth or Earth chain, C and 
E glohes with our Earth as D are physical and are respectively Mats 
and Mercury, B on the descending, and F on the ascending, arcs arc 
astral and A on the descending, and G on the ascending, arcs are lower 
mental in the Earth chain. A, B, F, and G, are invisible to ordinary 
sight, (see diagram 1) 

A manavantam (Sanskrit Manu-antara, the period between two 
A Cycle at ^fanns) is a cycle of manifestation as opposed to Pralaya, 
MWcftMiim ‘'f non-mamfestation. It mcludes the seven rounds of 
tbc great Life-vvavc of the Logos, The Pralaya is the 
" winter’* between tbc rounds of the Life-wave. The great ** Life -wave " 
irom the Sotftce of all Being, vivifying sucoesttively the seven globes that 
constitute a planetary chain, is spoken of technically as a " Round 
Three Rounds ol the globes have been made and the fourth is in piogress 
now, the life being concentrated on globe D as stated above, face diagram 1) 

' Tkt 0/ the Umvtrae. by E, L. Ganln«r, p. lOI 
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PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE OR PRALAVA OR 
"winter" BETWEEN THE 
ROUNDS OF THE 



EARTH (4TH globe) ^ 

PHYSICAL 

(^VISIBLE ) . ' 


- -. . / Diagram 1 

' - ‘ * The Earth Chain 

In periods of sevens the evolution of the races of man may be 
traced, and the actual number of the worlds which constitute our system 
and of which the earth is one, is seven also as we have seen above. There 
^ „ are, again, seven kingdoms of nature: the first three 

Rounds and Races , , • r i . . 

are elemental kingdoms of which science is not yet 
aware ; the remaining four are the mineral, vegetable, animal and human 
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kingdoms.' Man belongs to a kingdom, distinct!>' separate from that of the 
animals, including beings in a higher state of organiration than that which 
manhood has familiarized us with as yet, Man is evolved in a seties of 
rounds f progress ions round the series of worlds from A to G and back to 
A after a ** winter " between the rounds on a higher spiral), and seven of 
these rounds have to be accompliished before the destiiuee of our Eartli 
behetnp are worked out. An individual unit, arriving on our Earth globe 
for the hrat time in the course of a round, has to work through seven 
races before he passes on to the next globe of our Earth chain, and each 
of those races occupies the earth for a Jong time. 

We shall be better able to understand the true significance of the 
tables and maps given in ibis article if wc admit and remember the 
following Esoteric Axioms:* 

Esolcrio Axforiia : 

fa) The existence and enormous antiquity of our Plinetarj' Chain. 
(bi The actuality of the Seven Rounds. 

ftj The separation of hiiman races {oulside the purely anthropologi¬ 
cal division) into seven distinct Root-Races, of which our 
present European Humanity is [forms part of] the Fifth. 

(d) The antiquity of man in this [Fourth] Round, And finally, 
fe) Thai as these races evolve from ethcriallty to materialiiy, and 
from I he latter back again to relative physical tenuity of 
luxture, so every living fso-cailed) organic species of animak, 
with vegetation included, changes with every new Root- 
Kacc. 

The more powerful your telescope, the more stars you will sec. 
I* ihsA Ufc vn through the most powerful telescope now at the 

Other Wdrlda f disposal of man (tile Mount Wilson telescope) not less than 
^bout one and a half milliard or 1500 million stars can 
be observed." ' The spectroscope and the camera detect and reveal many 
more. *' As to the distances between them, they arc incalculable." * Is thtn 
our microscopical Earth—a " grain of sand on an infinite seashore " — the 

* S«e AMtAraj^tqjjy, p*ri III. of ibir Cd. 

» S. D.. n. 737, 

C. H, Th/L 

tlairi ™ Aalropiiyiict in ihe prciC«iinE mpnoftfiiph e« *iNji Umvimt, 
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only ceotrc of int^tigcnt life ? Our own SuHi it^f 1,300,000 times Lirgcr 
than our Planet, sink$ into insigaificaiice beside the giant Sun, Strius, and 
the latter in it£ turn t£ dwarfed by other luminanes in infinite Spacc.l 
The Adepts know that almost all the PUnetary Worlds are inhabitedn 
Unconsciously, perhaps, in thinking of a plurality of inhabited “ Worlds ”, 
we imagine them to be iike the globe we Inhabit, and to be peopled bj' 
beings more or less resembUng oureclves, and in so doing we arc only 
following a natural instinct. Tt is well to remember the deductions which 
Flammarion formulates, in this connection, from the known /acts and laws 
of science.' They are: 

1. The various forces which were active in the beginning of evolu' 

tion gave birth to a great variety of beings on the several 
worlds; both in the organic and inorganic kingdoms. 

2. The animated beings were constituted from the first according to 

forms and organisms in correlation with the physiological state 
of each inhabited globe. 

3. The humanities of other worlds differ from us, as much in thetr 

inner organiisatioti as in their external physical type. 

What has modern science got to say on this subject ? 

Sir James Jeans waiting in 1941 in A Treosure of Sekmc 
(Harper & Brothers) on '* U there life on other Worlds ? ” after describ¬ 
ing the physical conditions of different planets, says yet as the 

physical states of other planets are so different from our own, it seems safe 
to say that any life there may b« on any of litem must be very different 
from the life on earth 

“ If it is once proven that there are inhabited Worlds besides oui 
own, with humanities entirely different from each other as from our own— 
as maintained in the Occult Sciences—then the evolution of the preceding 
Kaecs is half proved. For where is that Physicist or Geologist who is 
prepaicd to maintain that the Earth has not changed scores of times, in 
the millions of years which have elapsed in the course of iU c-xistence; 
and that changing its “ akin ", as it is called in Occnltism, the Earth 
has not bad each time her special Humanities adapted to such atmospheric 
and climatic conditions as were entailed by such change ? and tf so, why 
should not our preceding four and entirely different Mankinds hove existed 
and thrived before our Adamic Fifth Root Race?”' 

' a. D,, 11, jjp. 747.48. 

* S. D., 11, wo. 
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We may say that we at prvsint living on this earth—there arc people 
Rfiuni« Fourth Races also-^re now going 

through the Fifth Race of our present Fourth Round 
Oft the Fourth Globe of our Fourth Chain. With this background 
and in this perspective, we .^hall be in a better position to understand 
the subject of this monograph and to interpret the Chart showing the 
correspondences, more or lesis close, between rounds and eras respec* 
lively of T/ie Secnt Doc^finr and modem Science, as also between the 
other features shown tfterdn. 


How old the earth really is, how long has man walked this earth 
“erect" and truly biped, are questions that long have troubled the 
minds of men. 

This monograph is an effort to bring together in small compass the 
traditional side and the modern scientific coctclnsions. 
The traditions as to the earth’s oge ore man y and are 
listed here. The age of the earth as given in The 
Secret Doctrine is corroborated by the Hindu and Telugu calendars and 
also by ntordern astronomy and astrophysics. 


The Traditional 
Ayr of the Earth 


Accotdlne to Th^S^cTEi Doctrim (in IS8S) 1.955,834*687 
(b) According to Bwami Dayanand Samswati. 1.972*943,982 yearK 

fc) According to Hindu Pumna? 972*947,077 years 

According to Telngn Calendar ... 1,^72*948*987 yearns 

ft) According to Sir James Jeans (1929) 2,000,000*000 year?; 

11947) 2,000,000.000 yeartv* 


T/ic Sterti Dntirint of Madame Blavat^ky was a challenge to kJI 
intellectual men to find agreement, or disprove her claims. At feast 
port of the agreement is shown here, and invites a closer study. Let 
the reader note that the life in rninemh vegetaide, animal and man» is 
the same, the Immortal Life, therefore spoken of as Man {Man)* 
in whatever form it is made manifest. It culrninat^ in the form 

' Pp, 113^314, Thr Crwth 0 / Phyitcal by tb* latf Sir 

Tbli ^iHrrrm^nl u Teford ih« af ih« fiinh pDiaied tam by £, w^ lYe^tan 

ia faff hook ** Tht E^rih ff™f in C>r/rr ** Ca 1931 “Ed. 

’ Vide the big Chart 
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called man. It may tiarify tbe Idea to W’, the spirit is man, the form 

is human. - ■ j i i 

The re-staiemeni of the ancient traditions, as maintained both 

orally tmd through books hy the Occult Hierarchy of this planet, has 
l«;en promulgated through The Theosophical Ruciotv, and the principal 
hook of that re-statement is The Wf Doctrine by H. P. HJavatsky. 
1888 . Thai date is very important. But the teaching began tn 1875 
and she had been up in Tibet- 

The science of Geolqgy growing out of a marteHonsly careful 
siods’ of the rocks, ilic chemistry, the *physics, the ioology of this globe 
and its solar svstem, gives us a rEmarkflbly accurate picture of the previous 
life of the glofic. We find the life divided into Eras and as wc 
place these records side by Aide with those given in The Secret Doctrine, 
we notice that there is a remarkaWe correspondEiice/ These parallel 
columns arc shown in the big chart- In this chart, again, the mythiciil 
avaiarif d Vishnu are placed in the right hand column, tentatively, as 
,n -subject for consideration by the students, in the order given there 
as they arc supposed to " trace the gradual evolution and transformation 
of all species". . . . "Nor do we see less clearly carried out in 

this succession of nvatars, the truly philosophical idea of a simultaneous 
spiritual add physical evolution of creatures and man."’ This if the 
ancient Indian way of teaching great scientific truths in symbolism. 

The Avalira? show n in the Chart ar**: 

Yl) Matsyn or Fish AvatHra, 

{3) Kurm or Tortoise Avattra. 

(35 V'araha or Boar Avattra, 

(4) NarB.'Sinha or "man-lion” Avattra, 

’ (55 Vamuna or " Dwarf" Avattra {first step toward the hurann 

formj, 

(65 Paraahu.ftama or "Rama with the .Axe" Avatara (repre¬ 
sented as a hero but yet an imperfect man, inclined more on 
the destructive side), 

(7) Ramachimdra or an ideal king Avatars (represented as a 
perfect approximation to Godhead), 

I Thf BretAen Dlavotsify, by Mary K NeE. 

* TImo wrai first p«jnl«(] flat In R A C. In IMl. 

•I, U , 11 274-7£i. 


CHART 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH AND OF MAN 

PARALLELISM OF LIFE 

CORRELATION OF 

GEOLOGIC ERAS AND REVOLUTIONS WITH THEOSOPHIC ROUNDS AND PRALAYAS 


H 


H 


birth and growth of the earth 


Time in 
Million 
Years ♦ 
(Approx.) 


N 


ERAS* 


PERIODS* 


BIRTH AND GROWTH OF THE EARTH 


2000 M.Y. 

Life latent and 
unconscious * 


FIRST ROUND 


MINERAL KINGDOM 


Fire Element * 


Temperature High 

Copper (gaseous) above 3500' 

Green Scum at the Poles 

Evolution of the Etheric 
Prototypes opto Man : 

(Man)' Cloudy, Etheric 

(Man)' Amaeboid 
(Man) I Mineral Form 
No Traces of Fossils 


Molten Rocks 


T 

2000 

to 

3000 


(Nature begins 
with mankind 
on the arc of 
descent, hard* 
e n i n g and 
matei^ising 
forms) 


1st Pralaya 


1200 M.Y. 

Individual sentient Life 


SECOND ROUND 


VEGETABLE KINGDOM 


Air Element * 


Rapid Cooling Down 

Solid Rocks Forming 

Copper (liquid) 

Copper (Solid) 

Forest-like Growths 
Heavy Choking Atmosphere 

Warm Mud 

(Man)' Etheric 
(Man) * Vegetable Form 
No Traces of Fossils 


1200 


1000 


(2nd Pralaya I 


AZOIC 
(No Life) 

CRYPTOZOIC 

ARCHEOZOIC 


Archean 


PRE-CAMBRIAN 
(Primitive Life) 


PROTEROZOIC 


NO LIFE 
NO FLORA 

Earth in a Molten Condition 
Igneous Rocks 


No Recognizable Fossils 


Middle 
Precam brian 


Killamean 

Revolution 


Upper 

Precambrian 


Great Break 


Fall in Temperature 
Metals become Liquid, then Solid 

I 

Xgneons Rocks solidified (Granite Formation) 

•^The Earth Still Hot DAWN OF LIFE 

Sedimentary Rocks Forming Larval Life 

Sedimentation began in Europe (Huxley) (1000 M.Y. ago 
Age of Algae and Primitive Invertebrates 
Primitive Plant Life 
Grasses Molluscs 

A few Fragmentary Fossils 
Remarkable Upheaval of the Earth’s Crust 


686 M.Y. 


THIRD ROUND 


RISE OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM 


** Sedimentation began approximately 
over 320 million years ago ” 
(S.D.. II. 754) 

Large Swamps 

Fern Forests—Large Coal 
Reptilian Animals 
Half-Bird. Half-Reptile 
Scaly Birds 
Reptiles 

Man' (Gorilla-like and Soft-bodied) 
Left No Traces 

(Man) ' Animal Form 


Mammals 


Water Element * 


(3rd Pralaya) 


50 M.Y. 


Repetition of the Conditions of the 
Earlier Rounds 

Intense Volcanic Activity 

Ape-like Creatures (Primitive) Mammalian Type 


640 

600 


420 


200 

180 

140 

100 


> 

< 

Q 

O 

U 

cn 


60 


fourth ROUND 


EVOLUTION OF THE 
HUMAN KINGDOM 
Appearance of Man 

I Began 
(1^ M.Y.) 

Completed 
(lO-n M.Y.) 


Main Continent of Atlantis 
destroyed by Water * 

Further breaking up of 
Atlantis into Ruta and Daitya* 
Submergence of Ruta and Daitya’about 
Establishment of the Fifth Rac»^(AryanJ|^ 
Man as we know him ” 

(Sexual Physical Man) 


First Root Race (Borean) (Etheric Form) 

(43 M.Y.) 

Second Root Race (Hyperborean) 

(Form Still Etheric) 

(• Pudding-bag ’ Typel 

(26 M.Y.) 

Third Root Race (Lemurian) 

Gradual Densification of Form 
(Human-Gorilla in Form) 

Man.* Egg-headed and Soft-bodied 
(The Continent of Lemuria) 

Beginning of the Destruction of 

Lemuria by Volcanic Fires 

(18 M.Y.) 

Fourth Root Race (Atlantean) (Red Race) 
Gradual Improvement of Form 
(The Continent of Atlantis) 

(5 M.Y.) 

Fifth Root Race (Aryan), 

Preparation for: 

(1 M.YO 

... 800.000 years ago (1st Catastrophe) 


200.000 .. (2nd 

83.000 ., (3rd 

v-j—/ — 80.000 

Modern Races— Improvement of Type 
let Sob-Race (Indian) 60,000 B.c. 


Submergence of 
POSEIDONIS 9.564 B.c. 
Last Fragment of 
the Atlantis * 


Earth Element’ 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 


(Arabian) 40.000 
(Iranian) 30.000 
(Keltic) 10.000 • „ 
(Teutonic) 8.000 ,, 

(In Process of formation) 

(Present Times) 


40 


Caledonian* 

Revolution 


PALAEOZOIC 
(Ancient Life) 


Appalachian 

Revolution 


MESOZOIC 

(Medieval 

Life) 


Laramide 

or 

Alpine 

Revolution 


Cambrian 

Ordovician 

Silurian 

Devonian 

Carboniferous 

Permian 

Triassic 

Jurassic 


Cretaceous 


Great Break 


Trilobites 

Rise of Fishes and 
Land Plants 

Rise of Lung Fishes 

Rise of Amphibians, 
Marine Fishes and 
Land Floras 


Dominance of Coal Floras 
10.000 Species ot 
Plants and Animah 

Rise of Reptiles 


Rise of Dinosauct and 
Reptilian Mam!nals 
Marsupials. Icthyosaurs 

Dominance of Dinosaurs 

Rise of Flying I>ragons 
and Birds 

Extinction of Dinosaurs 

Rise of Archaic Mammals 

A rapid Diminuddl of 
Fauna dwindling to 
300-400 Speciaa 


Age of Marine 
Invertebrates 


Matsya or Fish 
Avatfira * 


Age of Fishes 

Kurm or Tortoise * 
Avatfira 


Age of Amphibians 
and 

Primitive Floras 

Age of 
Reptiles 


Varaha or Boar 
Avatfira ^ 


bl 


Eocene 


Vanishing of the Age of Reptiles 
Upheaval and extreme Volcanic Activity 

Primitive Monkeys and Lemuroid Creatures Nara-Simha or 

** man-lion '* 
AvatSra * 

• The Appearance of a teachable Type of Life (Wells) 


20 

10 

5 


I 

< 

z; 

X 

< 

ot 

PRESENT 

TIMES 


CAINOZOIC 
(Modem Life) 


Oligocene 


Miocene 


Living Orders 

Living Families (Mammals) 

Appearance ol MAN 
Living Genesis 


Living Species 


anthropogenic 




PSYCHOZOIC 

(Recent) 


Pliocene 


Pleistocene or 

Glacial (Diluvial) or | Age of Man 
Pali^lithic 


Mesolithic 

Neolithic 
Bronze Age 
Iron Age 
Pre-Historic 
Proto-Historic 


HISTORIC 


Age of Reason 


Age of 

Mammals and 
Flowery Plants 

Vamana or Dwarf 
AvaUbra’ 
(first step toward 
the human form) 


Parashu-Rama or 
•• Rama with the 
Axe *' Avatirs* 

Age of 
Birds 

AGE OF 
MAN 


Ramacbandra. as a 
perfect approxima¬ 
tion to Godhead 


Krishna or " man- 
God** Avatira* 


' Vide pp. 77-78. Geology Monograph. 
’S.D..1. pp. 272-273. 

’ Vide diagrams 10, 11,12. 


* Not drawn to Scale 
•S.D.. I, 278. 


» Evolution according to Hindo ra^ologj-. Thi, the ancient Indian way of leacbintf 
BTtAt scientific truths in syoooiogy. 
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(8) Krishna or “ man-God ’’ Avatara (A Teacher with authority). 

And, finally, will appear 

(9) Kalki-Avatara in the future, to establish righteousness on Earth.’ 
This chart will be of great help in understanding what follows : 

The period that geology calls Archaic is also known as Azoic, 

„ , , _ “ without life ”, but towards the end of it life might 

Rounds and Eras 

have existed, and that period is called Archeozoic. 
This is an exact parallel with the First Round. The duration of this 
round cannot be determined definitely for “ We have no knowledge at 
what time precisely the evolution and formation of our little earth 
tegan.” * The second Round is named by science the Proterozoic : 
in it the world began to cool off, life began to show, and at the end 
of it there are some definite fossils showing fairly solid shells of various 
types of molluscs, primitive plant life such as algae, etc. But even at 
the end of this Round the earth was very hot. Science puts the close 
of this Era at a very remarkable upheaval of the earth’s crust. That 
comes in the Cambrian Period and separates now the Upper Cambrian ; 
this ends the Proterozoic Era and can be accepted as the end of the 
Second Round. The following two groups of Eras are the Palseozoic 
and Mesozoic ; taking them together they correspond closely with the 
Third Round. The rock revolution here called the Alpine or, in America, 
Laramide Revolution coincides perfectly in every way with the begin¬ 
ning of the Fourth Round. From that time to this present time, we 
have the Cainozoic Era which obviously is not finished. This is our 
Fourth Round and we are in the middle of it. There is some argument 
though as to how much of this Round remains to us (vide infra).* 

Let us turn now to the chronology. The Secret Doctrine n?88) 
gave the age of this planet as 1,955,884,687 years. Sir James Jeans ^ 

» See also F.P.T.. 276-78. 

♦ S.D. I. p. 227 

’ Charts showing this correspondence were first given in £. & C. to which the reader 
is referred. —Ed. 

I 

^ Sir James Jeans in the fourth and last Edition of The Universe Around Us (1945) gives 
the following hgures for the Age of the Earth by the Radio-active Clock, page 155. 

1. From the lead-uranium ratio in'^ more than 1750 millions years. 

radioactive rocks f 

2. From the relative abundance ofC Less than 3400 million 

uranium and actino-uranium ) years. 

.3 From the relative abundance of ) Less than 5300 millions years. 

the isotopes of lead > 

4. From the lead content of igneous^ Less than 3000 million years. 

rocks } 
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, r • “ The radioactive products in the oldest 

says about the age of t • 

of terrestrial rocks were ana yse , ^ Growth of Physical 

2000 .niion y«rs,0 the. s,. .Le Pro.ero.oic Era and .he 

Science, by .he U.e Sir J . J ^ Pa!*oaoic and .he Mesozoic 

rr" S tl'Cn aho.;. 680 mi.,ion, and .he Cainozoic 
Era aiid .he lon..h Ronnd abon. =« Eeas coincide 

a“Se„: : Bo.h occni. and Scien.ihc 

far too nearly j, 3 ^ing passed 

authorities agree a. 8 ,Uythmic chance. The daratiom 

throngh .he same senes of cyMe ojd y 

’'r'‘d «rnr:l.ist i^l .o science trying .o ioliow .ime- 
I • while occultism follows the drastic changes in the types of t e 

• calculations v^hile_^_^^ 

Proieroxoic Era ggeond Round, which began about 1,200 million 

,.e., the earth cooled off ra^ly 

liquid, then and the earth became habitable. 

thus J ..passing from the Proterozoic Era to the Cambrian 

1 ^' 1 Era) is like passing in human history from a time of shadowy 

^ Tt°o one of well-preserved written record*'.* In other words, the 
legend to one P a„ountains 

l^rcr^d. b:; train the consecutive pages of a book, and in these the 

‘°*®‘'®!!!“^r^crrrife.span includes the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic 
^ ^ Eras and covers about 600 million years.* In this the 

P.l-oxoic .na 3„i„al form evolved from the molluscs to the worm 
Mesoxoic Etm jQ the vertebrate, as fish ; then, when 

1 , of the coal measures took the carbon out of the air. the first Ian 

** 1 aoLared even lung-fish appeared, and we still have amphibian 

STcuu .we » .h. m. ». u„de. mome„Psno,.ce. 

the newt. 


» E. &C., p. **5- 
* ibid., pp. 27-28. 

» Quoted from E. & C., p. 38. 
^ Ibid., p. 39. 0 
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Through ihe Upper CarhoTsifemus, the Permian and especially in 
the Triassic and Jurassic Periods^ the fossils show some ten thousand 
species of plant and animaL An enormous change froTii the Pala:ozoie 
types comes with the Permian Period. The Triassic forms are quite 
different Irom the previous fauna. Gigantic saurian a abound ; marsupifti 
mammals are verj- nmnerous. Birds improve in form and lightness, but 
are as hideous as dragons. 

Towards the end of this Period,, the last third of the Mesoaoic 


CT«iiC«oiJA Period 


Era, we find the Crotaceoua Period, an enormous senes 
of sedimentary rocks, all containing lime or even pure 


chalk. It took animals to get the chalk out ol the water. The tiny 
creatures evidently cleared both fresh water and the oceans of these 
immense quantities of chalk. Bui even TOinc larger shells, the tiuinmulites, 
form enormous beds of nummulitic limc*5tone of this period from 
the Alps lo the end of the Hinialaytis. With that came the Earth 
revolution' that raised the Kocky M on n tains and the Alps. This is one 
of the periods when the life wavc passed from this globe to another globe 
of the Chain fur a considerable period and returned ; with that return we 
have n new em and a new round. The time of the revolution was from 
4d million to 60 million B. c. (calculated from Profesaor Sebuchert by 
E. W, Ercston). 

The Cretaceous period is in great evidence all over the world, 
but reaches its grcaiosi thickness of strata on the Pacific coast. In 
Nortbern CdiforniR, in the Chico Period, these strata, four or five 
miles in thickness, extend from the Pacific coast almost to the Rocky 
Mountains and run some eight hundred miles north over the State of 
Oregon as well as Californio. These strata are like the atratfl of the 
Permian Period, almost completely devoid of fossils. Again we have 
the phenomenon of approsimately ten thousand species dwindling to 
three or four hundred. This period is dosed by an enormous revolution 
known in America as the Laramide (indicating the rise of the Rocky 
MountainsJ and the Alpine in Europe, which can be traced from 
France across Southern Europe, .Asia, into and through the length of the 
Himalayas. This cTomplIng of the earth’s surface can probably be traced 


' “ A partial cataclysm occurs at the clow of every age ' of the world, 
they say, which docs not destroy the latter but only changes its general ap¬ 
pearance. New races Of men and animals and a new flora evolve from tor 

dissoluUOl] of the precedent ft+U., llj p- 424 
6 
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to the Malayan Peninsula and the large islands, south-ward to Australia. 

H. G. Wells speaks of this revolution in his Short History 
The of the World, and he says “ Truly, there is a veil here 

still, over even the outline of the history of life.” ' The 
scientists are all at a loss as to the reason for the vanishing of the age of 
reptiles. The Dinosaurs, Pleisiosaurs and Ichthyosaurs and Pterodactyls 
have vanished. Some say, ” The cold has killed them The Occultists, 
knowing there is an Inner Government of the world, see another Pralaya 
“ the withdrawal of life.” 

The latter end of this Cretaceous Period running along until the 
Eocene Period is a very difficult record to unravel both for the Geologist 
and the Paleontologist. There seem to have been a large number of 
separate oases, where life went on gradually to its end making very discon¬ 
nected records. These are scattered all over America, Europe and Asia, 
and are too numerous to mention here. 

Suddenly we are, as in the Jurassic period, in a new world, 
the Eocene, the first period of the Cainozoic Era. 

Cainozoic First of all come entirely new shell-fish, new plants, new 
(Tertiary) Era . , , , ... r „ l , j 

fishes, accompanied by the vanishing of all the old types 
and the appearance of new : then the animals, some of which were marsu¬ 
pials, but the true mammal comes rapidly into the scene. There are five 
more periods, the Eocene, the Oligocene, the Miocene, the Pliocene, and 
the Pleistocene. First the mammals in great quantities; and then man 
appears."! Probably fifty million years is about right for this part of the 
Cainozoic. The occult record says that we are half way through the 
Fourth Round. See Diagram 1. 


There is a variety of opinion as to the exact dates of each period 
but there is general agreement. The records are there, 
it is merely a matter of agreeing on their interpretations. 
The chart given, based on those in E. & C., tells the 
Science and Theosophy both believe in cycles of evolution 
and in the gradual evolution of form into more and more complex 
creatures from Protozoa to Man. 


Chart tells the 
Whole Story 

whole Story. 


' Quoted from E. & C., p. 42. 
Ibid., p.42 
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Si3 

in the course of Jong geofogieal time, tremendous changes must 

Diimb«ii®<d of ih* «arth. It is 

l^dandiWRtrr E™^JnalIy recognised hy scJeiice that ^hat is new di^ 

on the surface of our gJobe, was once the ocean 
Moor, and that what is now the ocean floor was ondry Jand. “The 
isiory of the eartJrs development shows us that the distribution of land 
and water on its surface is ever and continually changing.. . . During the 
course of many millions of years. et*er since organic life existed on the 
earth. land and water have perpetnally struggled for supremacy. Conti- 
uents and islands have sunk into the sea, and new ones have arisen out of 
its bosom. Lakes and seas have been slowly raiKd and dried up. and 
new water basins have arisen by the sinking of the ground. Peninsular- 
have become tsJanda bj* the narrow neck of bnd which connected 
them with the mainland sinking into the water. The islands of an 
archipelago have become the peaks of 3 continuous chain of mountain? by 
the whole floor of their sea being conaiderably raised *'.* 

* ■ • ^ ■ 

The two main theories to e-vplain the distribution ol land and 

The T«« Thwri« the earth resulting in the formation nf 

contiiicats and oceans arc 

(1) The oJd theory of the " Bridging-Continents" supposed to have 
been submerged forming the present ocean basins and 

(2> The " Displacement Theon-" so ably propounded by Alfred 
Wegeni^r, 


The supporters of the ' Bridging-Continents ' hold that the dose 
TtiB Etriifaing- tifiiiiitj of fauna and flora of widely separated continents 
Hyp«di^i the existence of extensive land connections in the 

* “ is regarded as certain that there was a land 

conDCCtion. sometimes broken, between North .America and Europe which 
hnally broke in the Glacial Period'; a similar one between Africa and 
South America which vanjahed in the Cretaceous Period { a third the 
■Lemurian' bridge between Madagascar and India which broke dow n at 


pp 


* Ern&i Hae^td : HUfary of Crrtitian 
hy Scoit-ENbt 


VoL p quoted from fJEic Ipji L*\ 


mun«. 


‘ Lewis Spence presenis on p. 42 of his book The ProbIe»> his 

wn conclusion I^d on geological evidence and Bays; "The Ailjwt«in 
ypQtncsid 11 b^ed on ovidenoe of th^ most charactfF,'' 
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the heeieniDE el .Ik Tertian- Era; aeS haally a 

ftom Africa thtough Madoeatcat and India lo Anauelia » le “I* ’ “P 
during the Mesozoic Era somewhere in the 

. Jd connection » 0 « have osiriedb«n;enn S.n.h Amec,caj^d Ana..^^^^ 

(a bridging-continent in Ihe Sootlietn Pacific) . ( ee *ag^_ Wemenl 

‘The most prominent conipoTicnt of Wegeners . 

Thcor> * is the assumption of great horizonial drifting 
WetRunw* !>*»' movemeiilB which the conlineiital blocks underwent m I e 
pl.ca»ent TliMry various Geological Eras, and which presumably 

. According to this theory millions of years 

rnT-; tlrie.„ continental pfa,can ,a, -i-i, i .h 

Mricaii Plateau forming with it one large connected mass. The final .pllt, 
thieh po-ribly ocenrted in the Cmlaceona Period. Kpantted them loto t»o 
„rta ^ioh late, on drifted litre floating icebergs farthoi and larther 
narticularly the South American Plateau more westward. Similarly 
ll^rth America wa, also close to Enrorc r and, probably tom Meafonndia^ 
!L7 Ireland aortb«.rd, the,- iormed aitli Greenland one connect^ 
“ass TMs block broke op by a rifl near Gteeol««l at the 

Tod 'of the Tertian- Era IDiagram 3) and larther north et-en Irllle 
?”„-Ooaterrary Era. .Altcra-arda the con.inentai btoks moved apart 
!om one another. ... It may also be aaeumed that Antarctica, 
Aiistralia and Iiidia lay side by side with Africa; and until the 
beeiuning of the Jurassic Period tht-sc togethef with South America 
formed a single large, partly submerged at times by shallow waters, con¬ 
tinental block which during the Jurassic. Cretaceous and Eocene Period. 

m and crumbled into smaller block, which drifted from one another 
in all directions. The three maps of tlie Earth (Diagrams 4, 5, 6) give 
an idea of these developments during the late Primary, Tertm^' 
Quaternary' Eras. India was originally connkted by a long continental 
^ partly covered by shallow seas, to the xUiatic Continent, in the 
Lower Juiassic time India was separated from Australia and during the 
Upper Cretaceous time it was separated from Madagascar."’ (Set 
diagrams 4, 5, b.) 


11939). pp. 3133 Sk the oeki iflonosTapIi on ArcHoiolaKy, which further «liibor*l« thi* 

»Br A S. KflIftpMi: */nnd (Pjis of 

(pp 7^). T-^r Prtublfflt 0/ Atlan^i^ b¥ Sptnee* pp^ 43-44. 
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A Mail w jltu^lraLe tbe MypDtUcsis af " B^^df^tnf^Ca^tl^IVI^^tH \ 

Note that till, rn-de^atiort at thcsa farisiw bud rta^acs vill » raiiw ths »tatcr-t«el b« to submeqEe flU tuhtiae 

CDnlinetilB fsEMpi Is3|;h inajiHaiT3 5. . 

* py ccKurtusiy af Ur, A. S. KalELpcu smd iLc School oi CieoKriiphy Tticliera {l93^}r The LtlUor is i;ra^fut ic 

ilioni lor 1 lo &, 




















Upper 

Carboniferous 




Older 

Quaternary 


Diagrams 4, 5, 6 

Reconstructions of the map of the world for three periods according to the ' Displace¬ 
ment Theory . Oceans; Dotted Shallow Seas. I’resent-day outlines and rivers only 

for the purpose of identification. Latitude and Longitude arbitrary (being that of contemporary 
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Diagram 3 

The Atlantic Lands in the early Tertiary Era. 

The Atlantic Ocean began to open during the Tertiary and wm 
until the Quaternary. The positions of the North and South Poles arc those whic 
they arc supposed to have occupied during the early Tertiary. Dotted areas arc sea. 


The following sources supply further corroborative evidence of 
Evidence: Scient- the distribution of land and water over millions of 

die and Occult years through long past ages, of the development of 

the earth, its flora and fauna, its inhabitants, animal and human, of the 
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existence oi past races and gub-mces and of the great-civiluations which 
flourished on big coniinents like Lamnria and Atlantis and their destruction 
by fire and water respectively.’ 

1. The testimony of the deep*sea sonndine*- (See diagram 7M 

2. The distribution of fauna and flora. 

3. The similarity of language and of ethnological type* 

4. The similarity of religious belief• ritual and architecture. ^ 

5. The testimony of ancient writerSi of early race traditions. 

and of archaic flood legends. 

6. Stone monuments. 

7. Fossil remains. 

Occidt Svideace : 

1. Occult records. 

2. Evidence given by seera i [facts gathered by the use of clair* . 

voyant faculty as related to past events), 
i. The museum of the Adept Brotherhood. (It contains fossils, 
skeletons, maps, models, manuscripts, illustrative of the 
past history of the earth, preserved and conalructcd by the 
Adept investigators of past civilkations for the guidance 
of later genera*ions of students who have earned the 
uni<]iic privilege, through utter renunciation of self and 
service of man, of having an access to it.V 

Getdagiait Bvidentx; 

The object is " to establish by the evidence obtainable from Geology' 
and from the study of the relative distribution of living and exllncl animals 
and plants, as wdl as from the observed processes of physical evolution 
in the lower kindoms, the facts stated in The Secret Doclrittc and in 
other works with reference to these now submerged lands", namely 
Lemuria and Atlantis. 

'For fuller intoimition Oft the * ftfereaM lo llic BiWLograpby at ihe oaiS i» 

rcqUeitffJ- 

^ fe P, Te. p. 4i. 

’ W. Sccti-Ellioi : ^tcry o/ .trljum. pp. 3 fi 

See ftiwpp. + M 16- ■&*'*" evidcticc m Oeiiul. 

' F. P. T,. p +< 
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DJAOEA^f 7 

Thft ttstimoiiy of tho dM|>-6*a Muodin^. 


SUNKEN ATLANTiS 


s<iundtngA ^ i 

“ The bed of the whole Atlaaiean ocean is now mapped out, with 
the result that an imtneniio bank or ridge of great 
elevation is shown to exist in raid-Atlantic » , , The 
ridge rises almost sheer about 9000 feel from the 
ocean depths around it, while the Asores, St> Paul, Ascension and 
Tristan d'Acunha are the peaks of thii land which still remain above 
water.***. Thanks ebiedy to the expeditions of the British and American 
gunboats, Chall^ngtr and Dolp^hin (though Germany also w'as as* 
sociated in this scientific exploration) that the mappitig was made possible. 


TAe distribution of Jauiia and flora .* 

" The proved existence, on continents separated by great oceans, 
of similar or identical species of fauna and flora is the standing puzzle to 
biologists and botanists alike. But if a link between these continents once 
existed allowing for the natural migration of such animals and plants, the 
puzzle is solved." * 


“ Lewis Spence tells us that there is tn the British Museum a 
piece of lava dredged from the ocean floor iu this area {under the present 
coastal plains of Georgia), where Atlantis was said to have been. When 
this was examined it proved highly signifleont. Its structure indicated 
that it was a type which had originally emerged from the earth Into air. 


* F. P. T., p. <4fl, (BycDsrteay al Mr. C. ]Inarajullsa uid UtA ThMAopbicml fablulilBi; 
Hoa»e. Adyu. Thi EdiiAr is tg tHeni far ditaruis 7 le 12.) 

' W. ScoU'EUiot; The Siary AtUtnth. pp. J A 4 
Sea alM pp. 4 te 16. tar avujaoee tn aetoJ). 

' TAc Si»ry of Atlanii-i, p, 4. by W. 3eott‘£UkOi 
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Further Evidence 


and not under water. From this Spence properly concludes that the land 
in question was once above the surface of the water, and subsided perhaps 
during the very disturbance which produced this lava~*after the eruption 
of the rock into the air.** ’ 

“ The fossil remains of the camel are found in India, Africa, South 
America and Kansas. The fossil remains of the horse 
with the various intermediate forms which are the 
precursors of the true horse found in the fossil beds of Nebraska in the 
Western Hemisphere and the presence of the horse in Europe. Remnants 
of the cave lion of Europe are also found in North America.** ’ Other 
evidence. Take, for example, the banana plant. It is found on both sides of 
the Atlantic Ocean. “ This plant is not propagated by seed, but by slips. 
And the tenderness of the slips is such that weeks of transport by water are 
out of the question to explain the occurrence from Asia to America.’* ^ It 
would therefore be difficult to account for these phenomena except on the 
hypothesis of continuous land communication between the two continents. 

Language : 

The Basque language standing alone amongst European tongues, 
with none of which it has an affinity, resembles in its structure the 
aboriginal languages of the vast continent (America) and those alone. The 
link between the two continents is supposed to be the submerged 
“ Atlantis **.“ 

“ The similarity of language among the various savage races of the 
Pacific islands has been used as an argument by writers on this subject. 
The existence of similar languages among races separated by leagues of 
ocean, across which in historic time they are known to have had no means 
of transport, is certainly an argument in favour of their descent from a 
single race occupying a single continent.** * The continent in question is 
the lost “ Lemuria ”. 

A glance at the maps (diagrams 9, 10, 11 and 12), prepared by the 
occult students as stated in (3) above, will show the con- 
figuration of the earth at different times in its past history. 
The dark shaded parts represent land. Diagram 8 shows 
the world as it is today. It is inserted here for comparison with the maps 


1 Quoted from The Theosophist of July 1945, p. 144-145. from the article ** The Impend¬ 
ing Discovery of Atlantis ” by Fritz Kunz and Ruby Lorraine Radford. 

’ W. Scott-Elliot, The Story of Atlantis , p. 5. 

’ S. D., II, p. 834. Sec also W. Scott-Elliot, The Story of Atlantis, p. 7. 

* W. Scott-Elliot, The Story of Atlantis, p. 8. 
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which follow. Diagram 9 shows Lemuria at its greatest extent and the 
distribution of land and water more than 10 million years ago. Diagram 10 
shows Atlantis at its prime. It shows the configuration of the earth a 
million years ago, during many previous ages, and upto the catastrophe of 
about 800,000 years ago. Diagram 11 shows Atlantis at its decadence. It 
shows the world after the catastrophe of 800,000 years ago and up to the 
catastrophe of about 200,000 years ago. Diagram 11 again shows Ruta 
and Daitya, the two islands left after the destruction of the main continent 
by water. Ruta was submerged about 850,000 years ago and Daitya about 
270,000 years ago and other islands forming part of the Atlantis continent 
sank under water about 75,025 years ago, leaving only the island of 
Poseidonis, the last fragment of the Atlantis (diagram 12) in the Atlantic 
Ocean. This island sank under the sea in 9564 B.C., being destroyed bj 
mighty convulsions. For the scientific evidence of the 
submergence of Poseidonis, see the next monograph on 
Archceology in this Part. The tradition of a great 
“ flood ” left in the minds of men is the sinking of this large island 

in the Atlantic Ocean about 11,000 years ago. 

“ A comparison of the maps given here shows that Australia and 
New Zealand, Madagascar, parts of Somaliland, the 

extreme southern portion of 
Patagonia are lands which have probably existed through 
all the intervening catastrophes since the early days of the Lemurian 
period. The same may be - said of the southern parts of India and 
Ceylon, with the exception in the case of Ceylon, of a temporarj 
submergence in the Ruta and Daitya epoch. . . • The other oldest 
known lands on the face of the earth are Greenland, Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
the most northerly parts of Norway and Sweden, and the extreme north 
cape of Siberia. Japan and Spain are shown by the maps also to have 
been above water.” ' 

" The South Sea at one time formed a large Pacific Continent, 
and the numerous little islands which now lie scattered 
Lemuria were simply the highest peaks of the mountains 

covering that continent. The Indian Ocean formed a continent which 
extended from^ the Sunda Islands along the southern coast of Asia to the 
east coast of Africa. This large continent of former times Sclater, an 
Englishman, has called Lemuria, from the monkey*like animals which 
' W. Scott'ElIiot ; The Lost Lemuria, p. 16. 
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Diagram 8 

Sbowiag the World as it is today. 


Diagram 9 

Showing Lemuria at its greatest extent about 10 million years ago. 


Diagram 10 

Showing Atlantis at its prime. It shows the configuration of the 
Earth a million years ago. 
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Showing Atlantis at its decadence^ It shows Ruta and Daily a, the two 
islands left after the destruction of the main continent by water. 



Diagram 12 

Showing Posctdonis, the last fragment of the Atlantis, before the * flood ' of 9564 B.C. 

inhabited it, and it is at the same time of great importance from being the 
probable cradle of the human race. . . ” ' 

The statues on the Easter Island in the Pacific Ocean and the 
colossal statues still erect and intact near Bamian are 
****"** standing witnesses to submerged continents and to the 
existence of giant races. “ Who made the great stone 
images which are now the chief attraction of the island to visitors ? ’’ i . . 
“ Two of the best of these colossal images are now in the British Museum.” 
*‘ Who cut the Bamian, still more colossal, statues, the tallest and the 
most gigantic in the whole world ?”...” The largest is 173 feet high, 
' Ibid., p. 2. (See also Diagram 2 above.) .• 
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or seventy feet higher than the ‘ Statue of Liberty ’ now at New York, 
as the latter is only 105 or 34 metres high.” * 

Submergence of vast lands or large numbers of people under 
water or emergence from water of vast lands are phenomena to which 
we in our times are not unfamiliar. For e.\ampie, the harbour town 
of Masulipatam, on the east coast, north of Madras, India, was nearly 
destroyed by an oceanic w'ave during the great cyclone of 1st November 
1864. About 80,000 people lost their lives overnight. 

The second example is that of the rise of a new island from the 
waters of the Pacific reported in the News Chronicle of London by its 
science editor (Ritchie Calder) on 13/14 of March 1946. It is 200 miles 
south of Tokyo and is to be called Urania after the British destroyer which 
discovered it, according to a British Admiralty announcement. (6-4-’46). 

” Stories of marvellous discoveries are beginning to come in from 
some of the island groups in the Pacific Ocean now being invaded by the 
American armies. One vast city, spread over many islands, with elaborate 
buildings, bridges, engineering structures, architectural triumphs, all 
overgrown with tropical vegetation, creepers, baffling description. One 
house is nine storeys high. Scientific experts have been called in but can 
offer no explanation. They have not read The Secret Doctrine with its 
account of Lemuria and its early races.” ’ 

The most recent discovery is that of a “ Mountain Range in the 
Indian Ocean ” reported by Reuter from Melbourne on 18-4-’48. “ Unchart¬ 
ered mountains of up to 9,000 feet high were discovered on the floor of 
the Indian Ocean between Cocos Island and Batavia recently by the 
British Cable Laying Ship Recorder. 

” The Recorder has reached Melbourne after a perilous time repairing 
submarine cables about 1,700 miles north-west of Freemantle.”— Reuter. 

“A new invention by which the deep places of the ocean may 
be photographed. The camera is let down by wire and 

Photoi!jl.y 20 feet of the bottom of the sea 

it automatically begins to take pictures ... a strange 
picture from a depth of five miles in the deep off Porto Rico showed 
what looked like the arched door of a great cathedral. We may thus 
get testimony of the existence of the lost Atlantis or Lemuria. There 
is said to be a seven-mile depth off the Philippines, and a similar deep 
' S.D.. n, 3S2-3. 

’ The Canadian Thcosophist, 15-2*1945, p. 369. 
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off Japan. We hope to get more details ot this new art of marine 
photography. ” (From a Radio Talk quoted from p. 368, The Canadian 
Theosophist, 15-2-1945.) 

Deep sea photography will throw' a flood of light on the question 
of submerged continents described by H. P. Blavatsky in Section VII 
of The Secret Doctrine, Part II, p. 822, under the title " Scientific and 
Geological Proofs of the Existence of Several Submerged Continents.” 

It becomes increasingly difficult for an unbiassed person or an 
impartial critic to explain away the cumulative evidences—namely, the 
geological, archseological, ethnological, cultural, traditional and biological 
— in favour of former continents now’ submerged. How very nMessar>- 
it is to have a proper comprehension of the preceding Lemurian and 
Atlantean phases of the world in order to have a proper and adequate 

comprehension of the world as we find it. 

Theosophy speaks of seven rounds and of seven races in each round 
on the globe. The big chart shows that the First Round is the longest and 
the duration of each round becomes smaller and smaller with the passage of 
time. We are in the middle of the Fourth Round now on our globe, (dia¬ 
gram 1). Similarly, the duration of each race becomes smaller and smaller. 
From the data available in theosophical literature on the duration of rounds 
and races, it can be shown in what time the earth will reach its seventh 
round in the Terrene chain and humanity its seventh race in our present 
fourth round. It takes a long time in the First Round for the formation 
of the Earth Chain Globes out of the matter of the Third Chain. Then 
evolution proceeds on all the seven globes, only the rate of progres.. 
is accelerated as the life wave passes on. Miss E.W. Preston gives in 
her excellent book The Earth and Its Cycles, on pp. 137-38, two graphs 
showing the relation between Time and Races and Sub-Races in the first 
graph, and in the other, the relation between the period of growth and the 
dominance of the sub-races of the fifth Root-Race.' 

To summarise ; the object of the monograph is to find out whether 
the statements given in theosophical literature on 
Summary fascinating subject agree with those of modern 

science and if they do, where and how far. An attempt in that direction 
has been made here and it will be seen from what has been stated above 
that in theosophical literature a very much wider and more comprehensive 

I See also an article by E. W. Preston in the 1938 AuRust Number of The Theosophist. 
giving further graphs.—Ed. 
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view of the subject is taken than in science. It is gratifying to note that 
the statements made in the former as regards the age of man and of earth 
are receiving more or less corroboration from modern science, that the 
Rounds of occult literature can be compared with the Eras of science, 
and that the “ pralayas ” or periods of obscuration or rest, are in fair agree¬ 
ment with the different revolutions and “ breaks ” observed by scientists 
at regular intervals of time. The monograph also reveals 
that there is ample field for study and research both by 
students of Theosophy and Science and that they can do 
a good deal of useful work together in collaboration. The need of the 
present day is co-operation and collaboration, and an increased under¬ 
standing of each other’s point of view, in order to arrive at a higher 
synthesis in all departments of knowledge. 


The Need of a 
Higher Synthesis 
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By G. NEVIN drinkWATEK 
. INDRODUCTION 


Man is veri' old ; scrcnce has long been prepared to think of his antiquity 
in terms of a million years or more, and if certain dint 

Anlxniily uI MJln . , _ r 

implements from France ate of Miocene Age as some 
authorities are prepared to accept, modern estimates of man's age will be 
ftome ten millions of years or even more, thus approaching the same order 
of magnitude as that of the occultists.* 

Though both authorities, eastern and western, may be said to 
exhibit some measure of agreement as to man's age, it is quite otherwise 
with regard to the age of civilized man. The occultist speaks of the 
Golden Age of Atlantis one million years ago,* but western anrh^logy 
would be reluctant to concede that there was any civilization W'orthy of 
the name even 11,500 years ago,* yet this, according to the occultist, but 
represents the closing stages of the dviliration of Atlantia, the final 
remnant of which, Poseidon is, is stated to have sunk beneath the waves 
in 9.564 BX. just over 11,500 years ago.* 

There are several reasons for this disciepancy. Western archainlogy 
is obliged to accept the existence of only those civilizations for which 
there is direct evidence such as ruins or reliable literary sources. Without 
some cbjECtive evidence there would be no limit to the hypothetical 


> nature, V6l. 13% p. »4 (1937). 
^ 7*Jj(r StQry Qf p. 17 


.. a™ wr of ■' Stone Arc ” mao in Ftittiee ind SBoiei i* of wunw Oiiwh 

older then lli*. boi though the dnwmge and pKisUngt would do credit to e modern nrtult, 
tbcfc inon h^ no tnowled^ qf mMoniy. potiery, wenvini^ qr ngricullure. ud Ihenfen cuinol 
to considered cwdlied, OcquU teswii isdlcnies ilm Uin people, theCro.Mftfnqai. wok 
the degenentir deieendenti of QtiD at tbo Atlaateia (ace-i See CorrahnroltVMS n/ Ocewfr 
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* Tiff SiQry of p. i. 
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Ancient CivUi^r 
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^ivUtiatlons which could he in vented, thus violating the golden lule of 
science that causes are not to be multi plied beyond 
EvidfiACA d merttal necessity. It is highly probable too that remains 
of civilizations of cTccecdingly high antiquity would 
in moat cases leave little or no trace today. Metals il 
known would have rusted awayp and buildings would have disappeared. 
Pottery, we know from Neolithic and pre*dynastic Egyptian remains, 
can remain intact for at least 7,000 years, but it is a moot point if it would 
remain intact for 70,000 years, still less for 700,000 years, oi'en in the 
exccpiiDDally dry and otherwise favourable condiliona in Egypt. 

Furthermore, though occult researches suggest that during ihc 
period from 70,000 to 11,503 years ago. Atlantis. Central Asia and India ’ 
have been among the principal cultural centres, comparatively little is 
known of these areas by archaeologists. Aiiatitis is obviously no longer 
accessible, and much of Old World archaeology has been cancerced with 
Europe and the Near East, Central Asia and even India being little known 
archsologically as yet, so far as really ancient times are concerned. 

At the same time, as we shall see, arch ecology and its hand-maiden 
geology arc not entirely silent on the data supplied by occult research, and 
clairvoyant research into the past cannot be dismissed as a mere wlll-o - 
the-wisp. There are grounds for believing that in the next half-century 
sufficient confirmation w'ill be forthcoming ro require the serious con¬ 
sideration of the scientific world, and that eventually the use of trained 
clairvoyance will be generally recognized as a powerful means of investigat¬ 
ing the past. 

The writer has already attempted a brief survey and comparison 
of the occult and scientific approaches to the study of 
Nbw Lriiittice pi-e.bistorji’ in Corrofforalions of Occult Archa^hgy. in 

what follows it is proposed to bring Forward new evidence of the sloking 
of Poseidonis approximately 11,500 years ago and to review some of the 
more important points raised in Cotroborations of Occult Arckaology, 
The scientific proof for the existence of the prehistoric Gobi Sea men¬ 
tioned by occultists will be studied; also the evidence for the remark¬ 
able and ancient Sutnero-Iranian civilization, whose peoples had originally 
migrated from the shores of the Gobi Sea to Mesopotamia and Iran, 
and further that for the prehistoric Arab civilization in East Africa. 
It should be emphasized that the scientific evidence was forthcoming 
‘ OtbK centres of tlii* period we disenued in o/ OecuU AreHMlegy. 

7 
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many years after the occult inveatigstions were publkhcdi The evidence 
for Po^eidonis and the Gobi Sea ef a geological rather than of a stdcdy 
chanioter, but the olain-^oyant investigations make such 
frequent mention of Poscidonis and the Gobi Sea that it is necessary 
to examine the evidence for their existence if any serious attempt is to 
be made to assess the value of occult a^ch|eo 1 og 3 ^ 

Poseidonis and the Gobi Sea^ as they were 75^000 yearg ago. are 
well shown on the accompanying mapp hg. 1. The 
map is a reduced copy of the original published in 1S96 
by^ \V. Scott-Elliot from data supplied by Lead* 

beatCT from occult sourcesi.' It represents the world 75,000 years ago 
and the approximate con figuration until the sinking of Poseidonis 
ill 9^564 B.Ci 


the QAhi S<Qa 



Etc. I 

M:ip dr^wn by C L«idbc«tQr on oinjrvoymai invnsligaUoin. SbowiD^ ibfr 

wprlil 75,000 yMTA Ago bill |lic ApprotimaU^ cnubpintkiD uniU ih* spbmefgsnMi cri 

EiMidrinlA in 9,5frl b.C., Hubbihtd En 1B96 by W. ScolhEiliot m Tht Story of Ailautiv, 
(Rednccdr) 
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The Sinking of Poseidonis in 9,564 b.c. 


Before proceeding to discuss the date of the sinking of Poseidonis 
it would be well to review briefly the views held by geologists and others 
as to the possibility of sunken continents. 

During the third quarter of the last century most geologists, 
following the lead of Dana, Hopkins and Lyell. believed that the earth was 
solid to great depths and that, apart from minor changes, the oceanic 
basins and continental masses had occupied their present positions from 
the earliest times. 

In the last quarter of the century a change became apparent. 
The older view was still held by many but such authorities as Sclater, 
who coined the name “ Lemiiria ” for the continent in the Indian Ocean,' 
Blandford, Suess, and the famous naturalist Alfred Russell Wallace, at 
one time a member of The Theosophical Society, had through prolonged 
study of the distribution of living and extinct forms 
Sunk Continents become convinced of the existence of lost con¬ 

tinents. Though, on the whole, attention was drawn principally to 
Lemuria rather than to Atlantis. 

Since 1910 a revolutionary view has been put forward by Alfred 
Wegener and others. On theoretical grounds it is believed that the solid 
crust is not so thick as had been formerly supposed, and that the 
continental masses actually float on the liquid or viscous core. Wegener 
suggested that the geological kinship of the Old World and the New 
was not due to former land bridges, but that they had 
originally been joined together and had then floated 
apart and formed the Atlantic Ocean. Though this hypothesis has 
received some distinguished support, many geologists assert that it is based 
on insufficient and discordant data, whilst mathematicians assert that 
the forces available make large horizontal movements of the continental 
masses quite impossible. 

Of those who do not accept Wegener’s view some prefer to await 
the accumulation of further data before coming to a decision, while others 
such as Schuchert and the late Von Ihering have definitely committed 
themselves to the existence of Altanlean and other land bridges. Schuchert 
supposes that the land bridges were relatively small, thinking as he 


Floating Continents’ 


* Occultists and some geologists believe that Lemuria extended into the Pacific. 

* See pp. 83-85, this Part.—Ed. 
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said that it would be “ easier to sink smaller continental-like masses 
than larger ones Von Ihering on the other hand, in harmony with 
the occultists, demands the existence of large continental masses in both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific.’ 

Opinions vary as to the geological age of Atlantis, but Termier, 
j ^ Scharff, Simroth and Hull believe that it may have 

persisted as late as the Ice Age.’ This brings it into 
the range of the period represented by the map. The map is dated 
75,000 years ago, but geologists can say with confidence that the Ice 
Age ended considerably later than that, about 25,000 to 30,000 years ago.’ 

It should be pointed out that though there are authorities who 
support the Atlantean hypothesis, this is only a partial approach to the 
occult statements, because it is not believed that any prehistoric civiliza¬ 
tion is old enough to have been influenced by Atlantis even though the 
latter should once have existed. It is very doubtful if any archaeologist 
would believe that 11,500 years ago man had already built boats capable of 
crossing the Atlantic, even with the help of Poseidonis as a half-way 
house. Here, it must be recorded impartially, is a point at which Theo¬ 
sophy and Science do not yet meet. 

Science might concede that granting the presence of land bridges, 
primitive men may have used them long before there was any kind 
of civilization, but this, at the present stage of scientific knowledge, is 
terra incognita. 

Having thus prepared the ground, let us now turn to the evidence 
for the sinking of Poseidonis. 

All over the world ancient sea-beaches above present sea-level may 
be seen. In some cases a series of these one above the other may be 
observed representing successive movements of land or sea. The study 
and co-ordination of these beaches is an exceedingly complex subject. 
It has engaged the attention of many geologists and is yet far from 
complete. For instance, the elevation of the land or the lowering of the 
sea would at first sight produce the same results—the emergence of a 
beach, but nevertheless it is possible in some cases to distinguish be¬ 
tween them. 

* See his Die Geschichte des Atlantischen Ozean, 1927. 

* The grounds on which these authorities base their views are summarised in 
E. W. Preston’s The Earth and Its Cycles, pp. 82-88. Sec Bibliography, 

* The Changing World of the Ice Age, p. 84. 
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Changes of Sea 
Uvel 


The subject has been treated in a masterly fashion by Professor 
R. H. Daly, of Harvard University, in his recent book The Changing 
World of the Ice Age. He points out that following a suggestion first 
made by him in 1919, it now seems established that during post-Glacial 
times, that is during the last 25,000 years, there was a sudden lowering 
of the oceans by about six metres.' 

Professor Daly discusses various hypotheses to explain this lowering 
but admits that they lack full support.’ (Older changes 
of sea* level due to the expansion and contraction of the 
ice caps during the Ice Age, alternately locking up and 
liberating vast quantities of water, do not concern us here.) 

The sudden sinking of Poseidonis in 9,564 B.c. affords a simple 
explanation. As it sank, the enormous volume of water which rushed in 
to take its place must have produced an immediate world-wide lowering 
of sea-level. It is possible to calculate approximately how much this 
would be, and it is found that the calculated lowering of sea-level through 
the catastrophe of 9,564 B.C. is of the same order of 
^of^^ic***** magnitude as the observed one. The details of the 
calculations will be found in the Appendix. Observe 
that if the occult statements are correct then such a lowering of sea-level 
must have taken place in post-Glacial time, and that it must have been 
of the order of magnitude noted. 

It will be seen that geologists are not able to date this lowering of 
sea-level more closely than to say that it took place in post-Glacial times, 
during the last 25,000 years. Daly is of the opinion that it was about 
midway in post-Glacial time, which would bring it into general agreement 
with the occult date.’ 

There is, however, evidence of a different kind which supplies a 
closer approximation to the sinking of Poseidonis. - 

On theoretical grounds there are reasons to suppose that if a 
portion of the earth’s crust were depressed, the land surrounding the area 
of depression would be elevated to some extent.’ This is a local effect and 


' The Changing World of the tee Age, p. 157, ct seq. 

’ Ibid., p. 48. 

* tbid., p. 181. 

* The land would rise under the influence of two distinct processes known technically as 
plastic and elastic recoil. 

The deep-seated viscous material under the area of depression would be squeezed 
outwards and would cause an upward pressure beyond its borders. See The Changing World 
of the tee Age, p. 119e(seq. Elastic recoil would operate as follows : It seems reasonable to 
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is quite distinct from the world-wide lowering of sea-level just discussed. 

It follows that if a large mass such as Poseidonis sank 
The Rising of Lan Atlantic about 11,500 years ago, there is a 

probability that some of the lands near the area of disturbance will have 
arisen at that time. It has been shown in recent years that this is the 
case in Scandinavia, but it is not yet possible to date similar phenomena 
elsewhere with the same precision. 

The accompanying curve, fig. 2, illustrates the emergence admirably. 
It has been reproduced after the original by Nansen ^ and was first pub¬ 
lished in 1928.* So far as the writer is aware the general conclusions 


iS.OOO io>ooo %QQO O ^OOO 
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Fig. 2 

The rising of Central Scandinavia since 15,000 B.c. (After Nansen). 


have not been challenged, though estimates vary as to the actual amount 
of the uplift. This however does not affect the present argument. • 

The curve illustrates the rising of the central Scandinavian region 
since 15,000 B.c. A similar curve with the same implications has been 

suppose that Poseidonis sank through some deep-seated weakness in the crust giving it inade¬ 
quate support. For a time the stable crust surrounding it would resist the tendency for Posci- 
donis to sink and the crust would then become depressed under the tremendous load. When 
the strain became too great the crust must have fractured (faulted), the island-continent sunk 
into the depths of the Atlantic, and the surrounding areas, released from their load, must have 
sprung upwards. 

• The Changing World of the Ice Age, p. 70. 

' F. Nansen, Avhand, Norske Videnskkaps-Akad, Oslo, KI. 1, Nn. 12. 1928, p. 63. 
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drawn for Oslo. U will he seen that the land was rising slowly to 
its present lev'el until shortly after 10,000 D.C., when the land suddenly 
began to rise much mDre rapidly. It continued to rise rapidly until 
about 3,000 D.c. and then caatiaued more slowly to the present day, 
(at a much earlier period this region was higher than now as 
shown in fig. I, a point also recognised by science). The phenomenon 
implies that Poseidonis sank between 10,000 and 9,000 b.c.. which is as 
close as one can expect from such a curve to the actual date of 9,364 b.c. 
given by occultists. Though the land ceased to rise rapidly after 5,000 B.C., 
this does not imply that Poseidonis took this time to reach its present 
depth beneath the Atlantic, The plastic nature of the earth w'ould cause 
the eifects to persist some time after the original disturbance had ceased, 
a fact recognised by genlogista in the case of the recovery of the earth 
after the withdrawal of the icc.' The occult investigations emphast^e the 
suddenness and overwhelming nature of the catastrophe and the “appalling 
convulsions" which took place,' It is probable that Poseidonis sank 
almost immediately to its present position, though this point is not essential 
to the argument. 

Though explanations have been put forward, it is not clear why the 
land should rise so much faster after 10,000 B.C., unless the sinking of 
Poseidonis is invoked. 

The cause qf the fee Age is still uncertain, and many theories have 
been advanced. It has also been frequently suggested 

(HlirnaliG LbEingcfl _ _ ^ r i_ *. i ■ 

that land barriers in variauj^ parts gE the Atlantic may 
have deftected the Gull Stream and (hua assisted the formation of ice in 
Europe. As these thoories are highly controvcfsia] they will not bo 
discussed here,' but it is worth pointing out that, if a chart shewing the 
Atlantic currents is compared with dg. 1, it is evident that Poseidonis must 
have deflected moat if not aJl of the Gulf Stream from Europe, ft follows 
that when Poseidonis sank there must have been an improvement in 
European climate. 

The following table, fig. 3, after Ualy/ shows that such an improve¬ 
ment of European climate took place. The approximate accuracy of the 

‘ The VVflrM 0 / lei Agt, p. 

* Jjffii. p, 312. 

* Climiiit: throngh the Chap. 111. 

* Th^c Churtftmg vf the ite Age* p* 57i 
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scientific dates can be accepted with confidence.' A point which also 
holds good for fig. 2. 


Date B. C. 


_?_ 

■5,600 


-8,300- 

9,564 

•about 25,000- 


Climatic Change 
Climate similar to that of today. 


Warmer than now. 


Rapid amelioration of climate from 
earlier condition. 


Sinking of Poseidonis 
Sub-Arctic to high Arctic. 


ICE AGE 


FlO. 3 

Table of climatic changes in Europe since the close of the Ice Age, showing that the 
sinking of Poseidonis was followed by a sudden climatic improvement. (After Daly.) 


It will be seen that the climate suddenly became warmer about 
1,300 years after the sinking of Poseidonis. Some delay before the Gulf 
Stream could make its effect noticeable is to be expected. As the specific 
heat of water is very high, it would take a long time before the enormous 
quantities of cold water in the north Atlantic would be affected. It should 
be noted that while the Ice Age ended about 25,000 years ago, the ice took 
a long time to recede and even as late as 8,300 B.C., the Baltic, a land¬ 
locked fresh-water lake, continued to be bound on the north by the edge of 


' The dates are based on the work in recent years of De Geer and his pupils. In parts 
of Sweden the clay deposits left by the retreating ice have been laid down in thin layers, one 
lay®r each sumnier as the ice retreated. De Geer counted these layers and thns obtained a 
positive chronology. His work has been accepted by every geologist who has examined the 
evidence. See Art. Glacial Period," Enc. Brit,, 1929, 




















t bed of the ancient Gobi Sea or Lake. Part of the salt encrusted portion 
around the present lake Lop Nor, shown in heavy shading in figure 4. 

{By kind pcniiission of Sir Aurel Stein, Messrs, Macmillan, 
and the High Commissioner for India, London) 
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the retreating ice sheet.* The presence of so much ice must have retarded 
the influence of the Gulf Stream considerably, but in the absence of 
necessary data it is difficult to estimate how long this would delay the 
improvement in climate. 

To conclude this section, it has been shown that three independent 
, lines of evidence—the sudden lowering of sea-level, the 

increased rate of emergence of Scandinavia, and the 
rapid change of climate—point to a quick change in the earth’s economy 
some 11,000 years ago, and that all are consistent with and can be 
adequately explained by the sinking of Poseidonis in 9,S64 B.c. 

• 

The Gobi Sea 


One of the most striking characteristics of the map, fig. 1, is that 
it shows the Gobi and the Tarim basin under water. If 
^ proved that there was such a body of water, it 
would be valuable support for occult researches, parti¬ 
cularly those of Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater, who in 1913 
described in great detail a prehistoric civilization on its southern shores.’ 
According to these investigators this civilization was established about 
70,000 years ago and from it various types eventually developed, migrating 
to form the ancestors of the Hindus, Arabs, Iranians and Europeans of 
today. It is stated that the inland sea ceased to exist after the sinking of 
Poseidonis and the civilization came to an end. No doubt increasing 
aridity caused it to perish. 

The available evidence for such a civilization has been brought 
together \a*Corroborations of Occult Archaology. Here it is proposed to 
confine ourselves to prove that the Gobi Sea really existed and to show 
that its ancient shore line, as traced by a geologist in 1929, exhibits sub¬ 
stantially the same contour as that of C. W. Leadbeater's map of 1896. 

It was not suspected that a large part of the Gobi was under 
water as late as the Glacial period until some striking discoveries were 
made in and after 1929 by Dr. Erik Norin, the Geologist attached to 
recent expeditions in Central Asia led by Sven Hedin, the famous 
Swedish explorer.* 


• The Changing World of the tee Age, p. 59. 

' Man, p. 266 et aeq. 

* E. L. Gardner, in The Theoaophiat, September 1932, p. 747, was the first to point out 
that this expedition bad confirmed the existence of an inland sea in the Gobi. 
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Fig. 4 is a reproduction of a map published in ihc American 
Geographical Reoieis of 1932^ (pp, 591-598). It shows 
the results to date of Dr. Norin's investigatLons. As 
Svtn Hedin saysi Dr. Norin has discovered that in 
GiaciaJ limes the whole of the Tarim basin was tilled by an 


0j. Notin'* 
InvcftigMEQn^ 



Fig. 4 

Map published in 1953 by Dr, Ocologiit Ko Svext f!:4;p&dktJDD ta Centnl 

Asia, ahewing ihc Me by ibe preKi^^eriC Oobi; b» di»covFExd by him in 

Bind nftrr 1929. 

(ConH^-3py c/ |Ac " (J^cgraphical Review puhii$h4d hj) lAf 
Ot^i*rnphical Socitl^y uf New Y^rA). 


i 4 



The Cubi in preh LTilorii^ ncurditJB to rcKarch. Drav^ n lo tb« 

tcaJis u iliE ongkcAl map of I- The Eongqe cdE u^tcr od ibfl lart abfiiild fac 

carcittUy com pared with Ig. .4 abova, eUviL^ing jof ih€ dif/eretict the arrows iiidi- 

d^r^p^ding degrre? ol latitude and lonsliddo. 
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enormous lake or in Land sea, a Mediterrsniiiin Sea, ol whose great 
volume of water the historial lake ol L,op Nor is the last disappearing 
survival."’ (Fig. 6J, 

Dr. Noiin's map illustrates the maximum extent of this body 
of water as shewn by the raised beaches bit as it dried. Fig- 5 
ahgwH the Gobi area according to the Scott-EJliot map of 18% to the 
original scale, 

Aliomng for difftrcncc o/«w/ei the resemblance is remarkable and 
much too dose to be a coincidence. It will be noted that the western 
portion, more than half of the sea as depicted by occultists, has not tieen 
discovered by Dr, Norin. It should be realized that the area he has 
already inveatigated is equal to that of Fnglaad, and his work is a remark- 
ahle achievement for only a few seasons' activity. One awaits with the 
greatest interest any further discoveries, it may be mentioned here that 
when Scott'Hlliot's map was published in 1896, the 
uit 'nt»Map iolormatiuii available on the geology of the Tarim was 
of the scantieat. Even the geography of this region was imperfectly 
known until the expeditions of Sir Aurel Stein^ Sven Hedin and others in 
this century were accomplished,* 

Sven Hedin w*as engaged in 1937 on a commission given him by 
the Chinese Government to survey the best route for a road from China to 
Kashgar. This will pass through the Tarim basin and will eventually 
make thia area easily accessible to the archseologisi. We can hope for 
further discoveries in this region before many years elapse. In the 
meantime it may be noted that reference to a good relicl map will show' 
that even today there is a depression in Central Asia corresponding 
approximately to fig, 3. 

It will be noticed that allowing for scale the corroborated portion 
of the occult map is a little larger than the scientific one. This slight 
inaccuracy is, to say the least, excusable when it is realized that the 
original mops were seen psychically and then had to be reproduced from 
memory. The Investigators were careful to state that they did not claim 
that this and other maps published with tt were accumte to a degree of 
latitude and Jougliude.' 

^ ihf? Gobi DcjkH^ i9SL, p. 17^. 

^Cr P* Borliey md K. iNtoms. Tk^ 0 / pp. 144S far in 

fttccutit of early e»pedill^. The npp»dLK lo ihiii work cAotaina ^ full bibliofraphy. 

^ L^l Lemufia^ p. U, 
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The dnrker patch to the right of Norin's map does not represent 
the origtn&l lake, but a later Stage when it was fast 
onn* BP disappearing- There wtts a long period during which 

the Tarim lake was fed with water from glaciers a hundred miles or 
more away in the mountain valleys along the edge of the Tarim basin. 
During this time the Lake was/resA. Later, poseibiy in post-Glacial timee 
according to Norin, the bed of the lake was tilted so that the waters came 
to occupy the position showm by the rlark patch already mention«]. 

In this new position the lake began to dry up and hscorne salty, 
and eventually in historical times it nearly disappeared. 

The tilting of the lake.bed through some geological disturbaRce, 
and its drying up, poaaibly in post'Glacial time, fits in admirably with 
the occult statements that after the catastrophe of 9,364 B.C., which 
was attended by great earthquakes, the Gobi became dry land.’ 

A,d important point to note is that Norin's work indicates that 
the water was originally fresh. The occult investigators called it the 
*' Gobi Sea ", evidently thinking it to be salt. Doubtless they were led 
to believe this by the Scott*Elliot maps of earlier periods (not shown here), 
which show the Gobi connected by one or more narrow channels with 
the Arctic Sea. Even during these earlier times the Gobi may have been 
fresh Of brackish. The narrowness of the channels combined with the 
many rivers which must have emptied themselves into the Gobi from 
much of Central Asia, w'uuld suffice to keep this land-locked body of water 
fresh or nearly so, especially as it was stated to be shallow.' Hence 
it is quite possible that by the period traced by Norin the water 
was fresh. 

Changes of this character are not unknown to science. It is well 
known to geologists that at the end of the Ice Age the Baltic Sea became 
land-locked and went through a fresh-water phase/ Even today owing to 
the drainage of rivers into the Baltic, it is markedly toss salty in certain 
parts than the open sea. 

Another important point ia that both a recent American expedition * 
and that of Sven Hedin's report that dnring the Ice Age the Tarim basin 

' jtfuH, p, 4ta, 

'/W., p. 347, 

' TAf World of tho Ite Agt, p. SS m}. 

* rJiir tJeofo^y of Mongolia figjl), p, jh, mnS Sa. 1S7, 
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and the Gobi proper were not covered by an ice cap, though gkcicra formed 
in the great mountain rangea surrounding. It follows that even 70,000 
years ago (when a great civil ija I ion was, according to occultists, esta¬ 
blished tin its shores) the climate would readily permit of mao living there. 

As Sir Prancis Vourgbusband remarked when reviewing Sven 
Hediu's book in Thu Obercer, “What a lovely sea it must have been 
to sail upon w'ith snowy mountains on three sides of more than Alpine 
altitude 

The Great Sumero-Iranian’ Prehistoric Civtcization 

We have seen that the occult investigators, Annie Besant and 
C. W, Leadbeater, have stated that various peoples. 
The tiwnwii sometimes known as "Caucasians", originated on the 
shores of the Gobi Sea ; the various types which evolved there, con¬ 
veniently called sub-races by the investigators, eventually migrated to 
dilTurent parts of the Old \Vorld. An outline of thes* prehistoric migra¬ 
tion is given in Muif; W/it-nce, How owrf WAifAer. Among these the 
history of the third sub-race, the Iranians, deserves particular attention. 

The investigators state that it was about 30,000 B.C, that the 
Iranians set out from their original home in Central Asia. In a few 
centuries they dominated the whole of Western Asia, including Mesopotamia 
from the Mediterranean to the Pamirs and from the Persian GuLf to the 
Sea of Aral. See fig. 7. The people incorjiDtaied in their cation the 
scattered population of Arab stock which existed in the country when 
they entered it. They were therefore Iranian (third sub-race) with 
some admixture of Arab (second sub-race). 

During the 28,000 years of their Empire there were many 
fluctuations; most of the time Persia and Me^potamia were under 
separate rulers and sometirnes the two countries were split up into smaller 
states. Once at least they conquered Syria, and twice tmabroilcd 
Ihemsulves with Egypt against which they could do Utile. At one time 
they made temporary settlements in several countries bordering the 
Mediterranean, including Asia Minor. They kept up & high level of 
civilization and many relics of their mighty architecture lie buried under 
desert sands. They were great traders, mercharits and manufacturers. 

The present inhabiunta of Persia have still much of their blood 
in them though largely commingled with their Arab conquerors. The 
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Fig. 7 

Mtii'fc qI iIi 6 pf^iiMoric ^nmcto-lniiiiiiii Ch'iJiiailDn (t. B.cJ witb 

appro* kiHAte boundirie^^h s£ dftKrlbod by Annift Bf^ht and Cr W. Ludboaitor throD^h cUir-*' 
s'Oyjkm remrich. 

KuTl^^^. Afghans and Baluchk ^re also maintv descended from them, 
though with variods admixtureii. 

With certain changes this great Empire lasted until about 
2,200 B.C. ’ 

Not much information vvns given by the occult investigators as to 
the customs and artifacts of this civilisation, but an army in 30,000 B.C. 
was observed to fight in phalanx formatiot} with bows and arrows and 
with long and short spears. 

It is not an exaggeration to state that until recently there was 

Tlir SiTtirrifin* practically no scientific evidence in support of the 

above statements. The most that could be said was 
that atwui 2,200 n.c, the Sumerians, ss yet a people of unknown origin, 

V VI 'ix^x 
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in Mesopotamia were overcome by the Elamites ’ (still of unknown origin) 
and that the Sumerians might therefore be the last surviving relics of the 
third sub-race Empire. 

Even in 1916 Professor Breastead had to confess that “ we are 
unable to connect the Sumerians with any of the great racial groups 
known to us 

They were only known by inscriptions, and skulls were not yet 
available. 

The excavations of recent years at Ur and elsewhere in Mesopotamia 
and Persia enable us to support nearly every one of the occult statements 
above by evidence of a very striking character. 

From skeletons found at Ur during the excavations Sir Arthur 
Keith reports that 

The Mesopotamian peoples both past and present represent a transition 
between Iraninan and Semitic types,* but they have retained 
The Mesopotamians Iranian than the Semite . . . The southern 

Mesopotamians at the beginning of the fourth millenium B.C. had big, long and 
narrow heads, their affinities were with the peoples of the Caucasian of European 
type—they were akin to the pre-dynastic people of Egypt described by Dr. 
Foquet,^ but different from all other pre-dynastic and dynastic Egyptians . . • 
One can still trace the ancient Sumerian face eastwards among the inhabitants 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan until the valley of the Indus is reached — some 
1,500 miles distant from Mesopotamia.* 

Note that this distribution agrees w ith the occult statements. See fig. 7. 

There is also good evidence to show' that long before the earliest 
Sumerian dynasties, people of the Arab type were present,® thus supporting 
the occult statement that Mesopotamia was inhabited by Arab peoples 
before the Iranians arrived. 

These conclusions are based on excavations made between 1919 
and 1925 by various museums at Kish and at Ur. 
The excavations have fully demonstrated the remarkable 

Nish and Ur 

architectural skill of these Sumerians or third sub¬ 
race people, and have brought to light jewelry, utensils and weapons 

' J. H. Breastead, Ancient Times, 1916, p 128. The exact date is controversial. 

* Ibid,, p. 107. 

* From the context.it is clear that by Semite the Arab type is meant, 

* Recherches sur les Origines de V Egypt, 11, p, 269. 

* Ur*Excavtions: Al-Ubaid, 1927, pp. 216, 240. 

* Sumeria, p. 15. 
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of gold, and other materials that would do full credit to a modern 
craftsmanJ 

They had a highly developed system of laws and of book-keeping. 
The fact that they were great traders, merchants and manufacturers, their 
elaborate system of national and foreign trade * and the extent of their 
influence, is amply confirmed by the discovery of Sumerian manufactures 
in ancient Egypt, and at Mohenjo-daro near the borders of Baluchistan.* 
They also established a settlement at Ganes in Cappadocia, Asia Minor.* 
Indeed Sumerian metal types have been found in south Persia, Troy, 
Central Europe and Zagros on the iEgean.^ Note again that this distri¬ 
bution agrees with the occult data incorporated in fig. 7. 

It is of interest that, just as the occultists describe, the Sumerians 
fought in phalanxes and included bows and arrows and spears * among 
their weapons. 

Commenting on the discoveries at Mohenjo-daro, Woolley says : 


Discoveries at 
MoKenjo*daro 


Recent excavations in the Indus Valley have brought to light extensive 
remains of a very early civilization, remarkably developed, 
which has a good deal in common with that of Sumer: 
particularly striking are rectangular stamp seals found in 
the two countries which are identical in form, in the subjects and style of their 
engraving and in the inscriptions which they bear, while there are similarities 
hardly less marked in terra-cotta figures in the methods of building-construction 
and in ground-plans. To say that these resemblances prove identity of race or 
even political unity would be to exaggerate the weight of evidence; to account 
for them by mere trade connection would be, in my opinion, to underrate it no 
less rashly : it is safest for the time being to regard the two civilizations as 
offshoots from a common source which presumably lies somewhere between the 
Indus and the Euphrates.^ 


' Though excavations were first undertaken by Taylor in 1854, a series of examination 
of the sites were not made till after the World War. Etic, Brit., Art. Ur. (1929). See 
C. Leonard Woolley’s Sumeria and Ur of the Chaldeas, and Prof. Langdon’s Exca¬ 
vations at Kish. 

’ Sumeria, p. 115 et seq. 

• See Illustrated Londoti News, 20, 27 September and 4 October 1924.27 February 
and March 1926. 

* Sumeria, p, 49. 

* New Light from the Most Ancient East, 1933, p, 184. 

• Ibid., pp. 140. 182, 

^ The first (preliminary) account of the excavations at Mohenjo-daro appeared in Report 
Arch. Survey India, 1923-4. pp. 52-5. Sumeria, pp. 8, 9. 
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Professor Langdoo also writes : 

1 iDclioe 10 Ihe belief that a great prehistoric civilisaiiua spread from 
Central Asia to the plateiiD of Iran and to Syria and Egypt long before 
11,000 o.c. and (liat the Sumerian people, who are a later branch of this Central 
Asian people, entered Mesopotamia before 5,000 S.C.' 

An opinion, which it is hardly necesaary lo point out, is in striking 
agreement with the occult nhsnrvationE. More recent work has brought 
ample support for the existence of this prehistoric Iranian civilization. 

During the last ten years. Sir Aurel Stein has led no less than 
three expeditions into Baluchistan and the eastern borders 
Sit Aiuel Stem region, lie has reported his discoveries in his 

epoch-making Huxley Lecture to the London Anthropological Congress 
of 1934,’ Everywhere he found dried up and almost deserted lands, but 
also unmistakable evidence that in prehistoric times these lands had been 
the homes of long-established civilisation. Mounds, often one hundred 
feet or more high and a mile in ctreumference, marked the sites of 
prehistoric towns. In most of these mounds he found pottery of a simi¬ 
lar kind, indicating a uniform culture. The presence of many disused 
dams demonstrated the existence of a widespread irrigation system just as 
described by the occult investigators. The evidence indicated that this 
civilization ended about 2,000 n.c. (the occult investigators state 2,200 
B,C.), but its beginnings are lost in the mists of antiquity. 

At the same Congress, Mr. M. E, L, Mallowan read a paper on the 
antiquity of the very ancient pottery that has been found in Syria, Iraq, 
Iran and Baluchistan, (Compare with fig. 7,1 He concluded that the 
prehistoric potters used " a common fund of design, w'hich persisted for a 
great span of time over widely separated areas " as early os the fourth 
miltenium B.c. Commenting on the pottery and other finds made by 
Sir Auret Stein, Professor Gordon Childe says that this survey of 
Baluchistan does in fact help to prove that the r^ion must onoe 
have formed part of a cultural continuum extending from the Tigris 
to the Indus.* 

It is clear that the later phases, if not the earlier, of the Iranian 
civilization described by the occult investigstora; have been unearthed by 
these post*War diaonveries. 

' Cftmbridgr Ancitnt vol Ph 362, 

* rfcf 

^ Nm Ught fiwt thf Eartf p, 1T7- 
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[t remains to consider the antiquity of the Sumerians. Certain 
King-lists have been recovered giving the names and 
reign of Sumerian Kings, Froni this and 
other evidence, the Third Dynasty of Kish began about 
3,000 B.C.* On the other hand the remains of still earlier dynasties am 
plentiful, but these cannot be dated accurately because the King-lists 
ascribe obviously fabulous dates to these earlier rulers, giving each reign 
hundreds or thousands of years. They are of value, however, as indi¬ 
cating that the early Sumerians themselves believed that their civilization 
was already of high antiquity. 

Under these earlier deposits of unknown antiquity, but certainly 
earlier than 5,000 B.C., Woolley found 8 feet of water-laid clay, thus 
proving the existence of '' the flood " mentioned near the beginning of the 
King-lists, Beneath the clay further relies were found, nupporting the 
statement of the King-lists that there were Kings before “ the flood **. 
This flood may have been caused by a protracted overflow of the 
Euphrates. It is tempting to suppose, as Miss E, W. Preston suggests, 
that the overflow was caused hy the “ appalling convulsions" which 
attended the last sinking of Poseidonis in 9,564 u.c. 

This may wd) be true, hut since the latest discoverica indicate 
that there was more than one flood in Mesopotamia, each apparently 
differing in extent,* It seems best to leave the matter until a later date 
when more iaformation is available. 

[f w'C adopt the very conservative date of 5,000 D.c. for the flood 
deposits discovered by Woolley, though he himself believes them to be 
more than 6,000 B.C., the fact that nn leg® than 60 feet of man-made 
deposits have been excavated under those left by the flood, suggests that 
the earliest Sumerian deposits are of very high antiquity. 

The thickness of a deposit is notoriously unreliable for estimates 
of age, but a 60-feet deposit must be of considerable age. It seems justifi¬ 
able, therefore, even on conaervative grounds to hold that the minimum 
date for the earliest Sumerian remains so far excavated is 5,000 B.C., and 
chat they may be much older. 

It only remains to show that this civilisation existed as far back 
as 5D,UOO B.c, and that in its earlier stages both Star and Fire worship were 

* ^umtna^ p, 24 h ti 

* E, ^ C., p, 121. 

* Lfghi frtim th€ AfOJfl- p, 147. 
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practised in Iran 34t described in illcirt; Hote and Whither 

(Chap. XVItl). Since so much has been verified in the last twenty 
five years, who knows but that the next twenty five years will verify 
this point also and thus give a complete verification of this phase of 
occult investigations. 


Summary 


OccHf^ Sfatemcntfit t9J3 

Great prehistoric Iranian and Meso^^ 
potamian omiiaation of Iranian 
(Caucasian) peoples with Arab ad* 
mixture. 

Approximate extent as show'n on 
fig. 7. 

Great traders and merchants. 

Fought in phalanxes. 

Mighty architecture. Many irriga¬ 
tion works in Iran. 

Began 30,000 B.C., ended 2,200 B.c. 


Scientific DiscoTtericA, after 79IS 

Great Mesopotamian civilization, 
with considerable evidence that 
it extended across Iran, of Iranian 
(Caucasian] peoples with .Arab 
admixture. 

Approximate extent as shown on 
fig. 7. 

Great traders and merchants. 

Fought in phalanxes. 

Mighty architecture. Manj' pre¬ 
historic dams in eastern. Iran. 

Unknown beginnings, ended 
c. 2,000 B.c, 


The PReHiSTOBJC Arab Cjviuzation in East Africa 
Occult Statements 


The Arabic or second Aryan sub*race, which is best represented 
today by the Bedawin of northern Arabia, left Central 
Asia about 40,000 B.e. and colonized Arabia, Iran and 
- Chaldea.' By 33,000 h.C. they had pushed their way 
down the east coast of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope itself, and had 
founded a kingdom which included all Matabeland and Transvaal and the 
Lorenzo Marques district.' Eventually, except for a strip on the W'cst 

1 ATan. t9I9,p.27afr 
* lita.. p. 290. 
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coast, Arabia and Egypt practically divided between them the oontineni 
of Africa.' See fig. 8. * 
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depopabted by consLAHt warfare. There was thus little oppositicn when 
the Iranian peoples came forth in iheir turn from Central A&ia to take 
possession^ as described in the previous section^ bui in East Africa the 
people were more settled and they were able to mam tain their civilbatlon 
for many thousands of years. It was observed that much later they were 
responsible for the Hykaos invasion of Egypt* Since both occult and 
scientific research indicate the ^resicncc of the llyksos in Egypt about 
2,000 the East African civilization must have persisted until that 

date and It may have lasted later, though just how much later the in¬ 
vestigators have DOt stated. It will he seen that for most of the time it 
was contemporary with the Sumero-Iranian Givilijmtion. 

The people were tall and handsome and almost while in colour^ 
Some intennarried w'ith Negroes but on the whole they did not mix. They 
ujied swords and spears^ occasionally javelins and hows and arrows* They 
were great hunters and kepi large numbers of cattle- Some were 
agriculturists and others merchants, in South Africa the country was not 
so barren as now-, it waa park-like and there were vast herds of wild beasts. 
There were some large cities and imposing temples. No mortar w^as used 
but large well-cut stones were laid upon one another. The temples were 
oriented ajid the religion was a form of eun-worehip. 

Formerly this sub-race had constructed great terraces along the 
mountain valley w'hicb was their original home in 
Central Asia..* When they reached Arabia they laid out 
a valley in imitation of the one at home-* With Ihc 
establish men! of the East Alrican Empire the people “ introduced into 
iheir new country ail the arts of their civilizatioti much as had been done 
in Arabia before "V From this it is dear that the occult invesigators mean 
to imply that terracing was introduced to the mountainous parts of 
Hast Africa- 


Cimittmclioci ol 

T crr^irc^ 


Scuntific Corrohoraiions 


l-h^c iti< considerable evidence now avsilable to show that there has 
been a civilisation of advanced type in prehistoric rimes throughout eastern 

^ JUdM, p. ; ^^^i. 19 ^* p. 4li 

^Thf Th«fs<^hisi, Vot XXXJH fWlT-iab ^ vf Afcjonfi 

pp. 47, W. 

* Thd Liw ofAi^yoM^, pp-Sl. 71 
« ihid., p, 70. 
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and southern Africa. Thus Dr. L. S. B. Leakey made the surprising 
discovery in 1928 of fragments of pottery underneath certain deposits of 
palaeolithic type’ in Gamble’s cave, near Lake Elmenteita, East Africa. 
These deposits contained implements similar to certain cultures found in 
Europe. If they were manufactured at approximately the same time as 
those of similar type in Europe, the pottery must have had an antiquity of 
many thousands of years; on a conservative estimate 20,000 years 
or more.* 

In Man (the anthropological journal of that name) for November 
1932, Captain G. E. H. Wilson discusses the evidence 
existence of a forgotten civilisation in East 
Africa, to which he first drew attention in 1928. The 
existence of ancient works, terracing on a large scale, graded roads and 
irrigation works, canals and drainage, is now established in Tanganyika, 
Abyssinia, Uganda, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia. The roads clearly, not 
elephant tracks, point to a high state of civilization. The points at present 
located suggest a system of communication running north and south on 
the eastern side of the great lakes, pointing to outlets by way of the Nile to 
the north, and by Rhapta in the south, with possibly an intermediate 
route via Mombasa, the origin of which, in his opinion, may be very 
ancient. See fig. 8. 

In some districts there are river diversions which may be artificial. 
There are legends of an alien race dominating the local peoples in both 
North and South Tanganyika. They are referred to as “ tall ”, ” bearded ”, 
“ strangers ”, or ” enemies ”. It should be noted that while the Arabs are 
bearded, Negroes tend to be beardless. Captain Wilson suggests that this 
ancient civilization originated from the north, that it may be of very high 
antiquity, and that it existed very probably before 1,500 B.c. This date, 
however, is but a tentative one. 

In South Africa striking evidence for alien intrusion is provided 
Bushman rock-paintings. Though many of these 
Paintings paintings have been illustrated in the past, their full 

archaeological significance was not appreciated until 
Brother Otto, a Trappist monk of Natal who had himself carefully copied 
many of the pamtings, drew the attention of Professor Raymond A. Dart, 
the well-known South African authority, to some of their peculiarities. 

' In Europe pottery was not known until the much later Neolithic age. 

• Sir Arthur Keith. New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity of Man. Chap. X. 
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In 1925 Professor Dart published his conclusions from his studies 
of the Bushman drawings.’ He pointed out that while some of the 
pictures are obviously of the Bushmen themselves, others show' intruders 
usually bearded, armed w ith bows and arrows, swords, javelins and other 
weapons,' whereas the Bushman in these old pictures is generally armed 
only with a stone or stick or is unarmed. He thinks it probable that the • 
Bushman learned the use of the bow from such visitors. 

The intruders are often shown taller than the Bushmen. Their 
faces are usually shown in white pigment, whereas Bushmen generally 
represent themselves and other natives with black or scarlet pigment. 

A striking feature of some of the draw ings is the different styles of headgear 
worn by the foreigners. The headdresses variously suggest eastern 
Mediterranean, Egyptian, Babylonian and even Chinese influences. There 
may also be an Arabic influence but unfortunately we do not yet know 
anything of the styles worn in ancient Arabia. For all we know Babylon 
may have derived its fashions in hats from Arabia. 

How far the drawings represent occasional visitors and how’ far 
permanent settlers is a problem for further investigation, so also is the 
approximate dates of the drawings, but additional evidence seems to make 
it clear that there were widespread Arab settlements in early days in 
South Africa. Professor Dart has collected hundreds of place-names with 
Arab roots of which many, as he says, are undoubtedly pre-Koranic and 
hence may well go back at least two thousand years. A few of the roots, 
it is interesting to note, appear to be of Indian origin. Professor Dart 
goes on to say : 

That Rhodesia was brought into contact directly with Arabian and 
Indian products is shown by the fact that vines, lemons, figs and cotton, though 
not indigenous to South-east Africa, are found on the terraced hills of Inyaga in 
Rhodesia. . . 


Rhodesia is pervaded by extensive monumental remains in the form of 
monoliths, stone circles, and stone buildings together with vast areas of terraced 
cultivation. In many instances the buildings reveal a nicety of architecture and a 
regard for sanitation such as are not characteristic of Southern African natives. 

Some of these stone buildings are made without mortar. While 
many of them have long been known to travellers, 
jate is still controversial. Some authorities would 
say they are all mediaeval, but others maintain that some 
are much earlier than this and go back to prehistoric times. 


* Nature, 21 March 1923, p. 426. 
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Some further discoverlc!^ enablcdi Professor Dart to write some 
VCfl.rs later: 

The existence of a Bronze A|;e in South Africa has been established by 
1 neon Dover tible evidence. Such a phase has not hilherto been recognized by 
antiquarians.' • 

He is of the opinion that this African Bronze Age probably syn- 
TIm Brnnic Age chronized with those of Egypt and Sumeria, in which 
case it must go back to at least 3,0DD B.C. which, as we 
have indicated in the Indroduction, is an early date for present-day 
archeological research. 

It has been discovered that in ancient times large scale mining 
operatsonfl took place covering the enormous area from Katanga and 
Broken Hill to Pretoria, and from Kalahari to the Eastern coast, the whole 
forming a single cultursf unit. See fig, 8. 

The great age of at least one of the mines was demonstrated by the 
existence of a stalagmtte 15 feet high and 8 feet thick in its narroweet 
part, in such a position as to render practically certain its formation sine* 
the occupation by the miners. 

At Blauuwhank no fewer than thirty furnaces used by the ancient 
bronze*makers of Africa have been discovered. As Professor Dart 
points out; 

The Bantu people when first discovered did not belong to a “ Bronze '* 
bill to an Iron culture, and there is no evidence to shD^v that they evolved 
through 3 Bronze phase tn an Iran phase. We are forced to concltide that the 
highly iuiricate metallurgical processes of bronze.making. demoBstmted by the 
deposits at BJauuwbank, betray the actual preseoce there at a remotic age of 
skilled and iDtelHgent craftstnen from a superior cultural area. Seeing that the 
deposits are half-way across lie continent, some estitnaie may be arrived at 
concerning the lengthy period of South Africa's exploitation by that Superior 
race utilizing bronze. 

To the physical anthropologist who has lived in South Africa and has 
had the opportunity of seeing practically every tribe in tiie south-eastem end of 
the cpotioenti there is concrete evidenca in the thousands of negroid iuhabitants 
with straight, acquiline and hooked noses, elevated nasal bridges, reduced lip 
lullnese, and Jack of prognathism, to deiuonetrate beyond cavil the Rood of 
Semitic and other Caucasian blood which flows in the velna of the Bantu people. 

Though it Is not yet quite curtain that the two vast areas dealt 
with by Captain Wilson and Professor Dart formed one cultutu] unit 

' Netun;, 30 Mzreb I92p, p. «3. 
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under Arab influence in prehistoric times, it is evident that, so far, these 
discoveries are a striking support for the occult observations; though they 
suggest the further possibility that during these thousands of years there 
have been intrusions of Indian and other peoples subsidiary to the Arab 
civilization, and either contemporary with it or later. 

Summary 


Occult Statements 

Arab civilization in East and South 
Africa characterized by terracing, 
38,000- c.2,000 B.c. 


Tail people, men presumably bearded 
since they were Arabs. 

Armed with bows and arrows, 
javelins and swords. 


Stone buildings without mortar. 

# 

Intermarried to some extent with 
Negroes. 


Scientific Corroborations 

Extensive roads and terracing in 
E^st .\frica. Bronze Age in South 
Africa. Dates unknown but prob¬ 
ably .ancient. Pre-Koranic Arab 
place-names. (Some Indian). Ter¬ 
races in Rhodesia with non-indi- 
genous plants belonging to Arabia 
and India. 

Bushman drawings of tall white, 
bearded strangers, in South Africa. 
Traditions of tall bearded stran¬ 
gers in East Africa. 

Bushman drawings of foreigners 
with bows and arrows, swords 
and javelins. Headgear suggests 
eastern Mediterranean, Babylonian 
and possible Arabian influences. 

Stone buildings without mortar, date 
uncertain. 

Semitic blood in many South African 
natives. 


Conclusions^ 

Clairvoyance is a fact. As Professor Charles Richet has pointed 
out in his classic work, Thirty Years of Psychical 
*”'**^1^'* ** * Research, it has far better attestation than the majority 
of alleged historical facts, for it has been demonstrated 
many times experimentally. Now it begins to appear that clairvoyance 
has possibilities as a means for research. 
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It would not be fair to reject tlitin claim merely because of its 
rcniackable and even startling nature. There are many modern facts and 
theories which would have appeared as startling to the scientists of the 
nineties as clairvoyant research appears to us. One has only to think of 
television, the transmutation of matter, and cun'ifd space. It should not 
be forgotten that there are eminent authorities sUlI living who were once 
convinced that Hertzian waves could not be sent across the Atlantic, 
that men would never fly, and that many another almost commonplace 
miracle of today was impossible. Truly the will not to believe can be as 
strong as the will to believe 1 

Modem science has amply deaicnstrated that not only are there more 
things In heaven and earth, but that there arc queerer things, than we have 
ever dreamed of in our philosophies. A few more miracles in a world already 
shown to contain miracles on every side should not excite undue scepticism. 

It is true that very few have developed clairvoyant powers today 
sufliciencly to be used for research, but the investigators themselves have 
assured us that it can be done, though at the cost of a great deal 
of hard work. Much the same condition applies to acientibc study and 
research. In theory, anyone can find out for oneself the precise means 
by which astronomers calculate the moon's orbit, in practice only 
_ , . . it very few have the ability, time and inclination to 
nee«t*try' undergo the necessary training in mathematical astro- 
nomy. Indeed, one can go further than this and maintain 
that all the really fundamental scientific advancts have bean made by 
less than a hundred individuals. All honour to these pioneers, humanity 
owes tbem much 1 All honour, too, to those iij the second rank who, jl 
they have not actually erected the building, have helped to embellish it. 

The w-ork of these comparatively few Individuals has transformed 
human society, in the couraa of a few cetiinries, because it dealt with 
fundamentals in Nature, It is obvious that if extended powers of 
clairvoyance available for research are developed by even a few students, 
this too in the coumc of time will have a profound effect on human 

HiahOrdK and will open up stupendous possibilities. No 

^ *Stn>i«n. clairvoyant research is justified of her children, 

NcewMiy* an increassing number of suitable students will be 
prepared to undergo the arduous training Te<]uired, 
Clearly, an indispensable qualification is a high order of altruism, if 
* 8, thi* Part— Ed. 
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Hints to future 
Investigators 


the development of these powers is to prove a blessing and not a curse 
to humanity. 

One may venture to suggest that, in future investigations, attention 
should be paid to certain points of value to the archaeo¬ 
logist. While ample descriptions are given of the 
more important prehistoric civilizations from a literari- 
point of view, it would be of value to give attention to the form and 
decoration of the more common metal types and objects of pottery-. 
Metal and pottery will often survive for the archaeologist to discover, 
long after other things have disappeared. Attempts should also be 
made to locate more precisely the principal cities of a country, as these 
are the most likely sites to be uncovered. This would eventually permit 
a more complete assessment to be made of the accuracy of clairvoyant 
observations. 

It should be remembered that the investigators did not claim any 
special knowledge of archaeology, their interest was primarily in the 
direction of studying the history of mankind in broad outline and to 
follow the relationships of a group of people through a series of 
incarnations. 

This brings us to a very important characteristic of the in¬ 
vestigations. The investigators frequently describe 
themselves as moving in the scenes of the past. 
In this case it is not so much clairvoyance in 
the ordinary sense as actual memory of past lives which they are 
using. If archaeology can confirm the accuracy of their descrip¬ 
tions it will obviously furnish strong evidence for the truth of 
reincarnation. 

The best proof of reincarnation for the individual is memory of 
. his own lives, but while that is, proof for him it does not always satisfy 
others. Corroborations of occult archajology will supply a proof which 
every one can appreciate. Accepted by millions in the East and long 
known to its seers, acceptance of the doctrine of reincarnation in.the 
West would form a new bond between East and West, the full 
effects of which would be incalculable. It should at least make more 
racial, cultural and religious contacts between India and Britain possible; 
the. Indo-British Commonwealth would not only be a political union but 
a spiritual one, and one of Dr. Besant’s most magnificent dreams would 
be a reality. 


Memory of Past 
Lives 
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It may not be out of place to consider briedy some of the philoso¬ 
phical implications of the presence of clairvoyant powers in man, powers 
which recent work strongly suggests are latent in every one.* 

Some scientific thinkers of today are being forced by the logic of 
^ ^ ^ their discoveries to consider the world-process, in some 

sense, as a Mind at work. Such a view has had the 
support of a distinguished line of western philosophers 
from Plato to the modern Idealists. It forms the basis of much of Indian 
philosophy and is one of the principal teachings of Theosophy. 

On this view the universe is at once an expression and an incarna¬ 
tion of the Universal Mind, while man is. seen to be not only of the same 
substance as the universe in the physical sense, but also in the metaphy¬ 
sical sense. He is an expression of that Mind, and as he evolves he 
expresses more and more of its transcendental attributes within the limita¬ 
tions of time and space. Clairvoyance is a reflection of omniscience, it is 
the expression in man, under the limitations of time and space, of the 
transcendental omniscience of Universal Mind. All powers of conscious- 
^ , P ness are powers of Universal Mind under greater or lesser 

Glorious ^ limitation ; hence as man grows he inevitably expresses 
more and more of these powers, including clairvoyance, 
until every conceivable attribute of consciousness is his. Truly, man’s 
future is a thing the splendour and glory of which knows no limit. 

The great significance of the extraordinary achievements of modern 
science is apt to be overlooked because they have become so familiar as to 
appear almost commonplace. Physically, man is a minute portion of an 
insignificant sphere of matter, yet this organized atom we call man can 
analyse the stars and plumb the immensities of space. Surely the con¬ 
sciousness of man must be of the same essence as that from which the 
universe has sprung. 

Man can know the universe because it is one a.spect of the greater 
Self of which he forms a part. Clairvoyance is but another indication of 
this great truth. 


* J. B. Rhine. Extvix Stp$^ofy PciveptioH, 1934. 
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APPENDIX 

The Lowering of Sea-level through the Catastrophe 

OF 9,56+ B.c- 

Though the map, 6g. i, showa conditions 75,OOD years ago. Scott-Elliot 
believed it to represent conditions approximately to 9,56+ B,C,’ For the 
following rough estimate it will be sufficient, therefore, to take it as representing 
the world just before the catastrophe. In order to ensure greater accuracy, 
the Original large map published by Scott-Elliot in The Story of Afforjits, 
was used. 

Using this map it is estimated that PoseJdOiiis had an area of abom 
1,500,000 sq., km. .Refereuce to a physical atlas shows that the average depth 
of water over the site of Poseidonis is about 2.5 km. Hence Poseidonis was 
replaced by a volume of water of about 3,750,000 cu. km. The large unnamed 
island in the south Atlantic is also now at a depth Of about 2.5 km. Ita 
estimated area is 1,240,000 sq. km. Hence it was replaced by a volume of 
water of about 3.100.000 cu. km. .Adding this to the volume For Poreldouis 
itself we have: 

Total volume of water ... 6,650,000 cn. km, A 

It haa been estimated * that if 42.000,000 cu. km. of water were to be 
extracted from the oceans, this would lower sea-level by 105 metres. Frotti 
this asd A it follows by simple proportion that the lowering of sea-level 
through the catastrophe u'as about 16 metres. 

This estimate Is on the low aide because part of the ocean-bed 
Hurrnunding these Meas will have sunk also. It is diftictllt to estimate the 
effect of this, but probably the true value is: 

Lowering of sca-level through sinking of 

Poseidonis, etc. .., 16 tO 20 metres, ti 

The remainder of the Atlantic bed must have been little disturbed as 
the continental margins, with the exception of a amaJI portion of South America, 
were practically unchanged, 

After the fee Age was over the polar ice caps diminished in Size, thus 
retaining water to the ocean and gradually raising sea-level. It follows that 
the 6'matre drop, at present sea-level, noted by Daly to have Dccnrred in 
poSI-Glacial time, and which it is auggested was due tO the sinking of Poseidonis, 
has been partly ohFcured by the oceana rising again as the ice melted. It has 

I Tht Story of Atlontfs, p. 19. 

I The Chanting World of tin let Agt, p. 4ti. 
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been estimated that from about 8,300 years ago (the beginning of the Bothnian 
sub-stage) to the present time, sufficient ice has melted to raise the sea-level 
about 15 metres.' This estimate is the nearest available one to the actual 
date of the catastrophe. It is sufficient for the purpose of this necessarily 
crude calculation. Adding this to the observ’ed drop of 6 metres* we have; 

Estimated lowering of sea-level from 
geological data ... 21 metres. C 

It will be seen that B and C are of the same order of magnitude. 

We shall now proceed to justify, omitting consideration of the other 
areas shown on the map which sank below the water or rose above it. It 
should be realized that Poseidonis and the south Atlantic island are now at 
the bottom of the Atlantic at an average depth of no less than 2.5 km. 
It follows that the effects due to the sinking of these masses will be much 
greater than those due to emergence from shallow water or submergence to a 
small depth. It will also be realized that if one area went down while another 
came up, they will tend to neutralize each other so far as their effect on 
sea-level is concerned. 

The area in northern Canada which sank would have had very little 
®ff®ct, as water depths there today are small. We do not know how 
deeply the area in northern Russia was submerged, but it also must have 
been small. There is no geological evidence for this area or any other along 
continental margins having emerged from great depths in geologically recent 
times. Furthermore, as we have seen, the emergence in north Russia will have 
counterbalanced the submergence in north Canada. 

The Sahara Sea raises a different problem. Its area is about the’same 
as the combined areas of Poseidonis and the sooth Atlantic island, but on the 
other hand there is good evidence that it was quite shallow. If the Sahara today 
were submerged about 600 feet it would be flooded by a very shallow sea of 
about the shape shown in fig. 1. We conclude that the drying up of the Sahara 
will have raised sea-level to small extent. It will have been countered by the 
sinking of the portion of South America indicated on the map. This area though 
of moderate size is now at a considerable average depth. The only other point 
which requires discussion is the Gobi Sea. The map shows it 75,000 years ago 
but it diminished in size and eventually dried up at the time of the catastrophe, 
hence it has no effect on our calculations.* 

* The Changing World of the Ice Age, pp. 57-8. 

* Ibid., p. 157 et seq, 

* Corroborations of Occult Archteology, p. 31. 
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A NOTE ON ARCHEOLOGY 


THE PRESENT PaSTTION 
. BV T. BALA KRISHNAN NAYAR 


Between 1938 when this chapter was written and now considerable 
^ ^ ^ volume of archfeological evidence has been accumu* 

HuminCulii^fl* lated, throwing light on the matiy dark spots m 
the hisEory of past despite ihe archBcologically 

speaking lean years of World War 11, during which hnman energy 
was concentrated mostly on the prosecution of a deadly struggle between 
nations and not on the pursuit of knowledge for ils own sake. The 
longest strides have been taken in the field of prehistoric archaeology 
^ ^ w^hcre with the application of the science of geochrono- 

Cimchianoiijgy possiblc to measure in terms of years 

the sequence of human cuitures. By means of tree-ring 
and varve^clay analysis and by the solar radiation method w'e can now 


draw up time*scales as Dr. 2cutier ha^ demonstrated for the entire period 
of man*H existence on earth# The method of tree-ring analysis taken by 
itself has provided us with a reliable chronology extend* 
3,000 years in the historic and pne* 
historic phases of North AmericUi Tn Europe and in 
Asia its application has so far been entirely within the historical periods. 
Without it no reliable calendar could have been drawn up for the dwelling 
sites and cultural phases of the South-Western United States, though 
what has been accomplished covers only the last 1,500 years. In spite 
of the fact that they have not been yet correlated with prehistoric phases 
in their geographiCRl melieu, tree-ring countings in Arizona have been 
found to extend backwards to U900 yeirs and in California to 3,000 years 
TKc M^hiid i^r ^ more. Varve-clay analysis, or the method 

V^TFc-Clay of couuting the varved elaya deposited in melt^water 

Analyvu basins by the retreating ice of the glaciersp has given us a 

complete time-scale for the period from the end of the Pal^oiithic to thg 
9 
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Iron Age m the Baltic region. The third method gives us a time-scale 
TTtc SoUr iixtcnding over a million years and covering the whole 
Hadimtiofl Meihod of the Paleolithic or the Ice Age. 

Today wfi know that the Capso-Tardenoisian, which is one phase 
of the upper Fatfeotilbic industry in Egypt, reaches back to 18,000 B. C. 
The most important discovery in the field of pivihistory during the period 
under review has no doubt been that of some kind of 'Abbevillian' or 
' Clacto-Abbevillian ’ industry in the Sicilian bench in Morocco and Portugal. 

Since the beach in question is of pre-Pleistocene Age 
iii"7H;i°rnriii Conclude that man as A tool-maker already 

existed in the Pliocene Age. Pre-Crag flake implcmcnis 
from East Anglia are also probably of Pre-Pleistocene Age. Ipsvician—a 
flake cum core indnstiy’ with the flakes predominating—which is the 
earliest of the Paleolithic industries in Eritaiu has in recent years been 
shown to date in terms of absolute chronology to as far back as 590,000 
years. 


In terms of absolute chronology it is now possible to allocate the 
‘ Abbevillian ’ in Western and Central Europe definitely to the period 
between 540,000 and 460,000 years before the present. The work of 
De Terra and Patterson in North-Western India has established a correla* 
tion, though highly tentative, of the North-W^estern Indian Pleistocene with 
that of Europo and prehistorians now generally believe that early ‘ Acheu- 
liaii' appeared in North-Western India at the same time as in Europe 

.. (Penullimate Interglacial) and that the ' Levalloisian ’ 

TechniqHD technique in both regions also appeared about the same 
lime. One feature of South African prehistory revealed to 
us in recent years by the studies of Van Kelt Lowe. Goodwin and 


Cooke is that in that country it is at any rate difficult if not impossible to 
Oiirt* separate core from flake industries. In China ihu most 
remarkable discovery has been that of the Paittolithic in¬ 
dustry of the Choukonlkn man (Mid. Pleistocene)consistingcflithic and bone 
implements showing .iffinities to the ' Clactojiian ‘ Tayaoian ‘ Mousterisn * 
and even upper Paleolithic-a purely flake indiistty with ro hand axes. 
In India the period witnessed ihe discovery 1.y Dc Terra and Patterson 
1nJ« Punjab and in Kashmir a new Paleolithic culture 

distinct from the classic hand-axc culture and called 
by them the Scan culture, an esseiiiially flake culture with its ramifications 
extending to peninsular India. 
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Kuat's discovorlELiS at MeiendorF StiLlmciar, tiotlh nl Hamburg, 
^ hava dtimanf^tnitfid that man's drst appcairauce qd the 

frozea plains uf Norihum Europe must be dated to 
late Magdalenian timeSi In Iraq in recent years impletnents of the 
lower Paleeolithk (Mousterian) and upper Palaeolithic (Aurignacian) 
leading on the Bron^se Age and later have been discovered in the HaJiar 
Mird Cave, and the gap between the Mouslerian and Aurignacian Cave- 
dwellers, traces of whose existence were for the first time detected hy 
Professor Garrod twenty years ago in the Khurdish mountains and the 
agricultural cotniuunitks of Tell Halaf and Slmariai i^ now being gradually 
bridged* Tn 1939 Professor Shevket Kansu discovered flake indus- 
tries» in $itu in high gravels near Ankara, with tools some 
showing * Levalloisian ' technique and some reminding 
us of European Mousterian. Dr* Garrod*s discovery of three layers of 
Middle Aurignaoiai:i implemants in the Cave of Batcho-Kiru near 
Drenovo^ buigsriar has revealed the connect ion between the Aurignacian 
of Khurdistant PoJcstii^e and the Crimea with the 
C9An«£d£M) bfl- Middle Aurignacian of Central and Western Europe, 

twcftii dlflaitiit , ^ , * I . . 

CuJtufBA It is now possible to view the Neolithic cultures 

of Europe as but late manifcEtations of related cultures 
from Hither Asia across the plateau of Turk is tan and the Balkans. Nobody 
now seriously doubts the origin of the use of metal toots^ not to speak of 
Bttick-breeding and agriculture in the near East* 

Chronological association of human remains with human industries 
A»ocliti«n of Hu- definitely connects ^ Mousterian * with Homo 

Noanderthaleusis and upper Paltoslitluc blade industries 
with Homo Sapiens. 

the remote past and coming to nearer times we now 
AKUbaid people came to Mesopotamia from the highlands 
of Iran, that writing began in Iraq in Ihe Uruk period (etreir 55€0 
and was later introduced into Egy'pt* and that the Uruk people with 
their red* blackt or grey pottery came from Central Turkey or Anatolia. 
Most r<^markablu» bowevcTt of the Archa:ologioal discoveries in recent 
ArdiPcTo^lc^l years has been that of the stages in the growth of material 
culture from Neolithic including pre-Halaf through Tell 
Halof to Al-Ubnid in SouthAVeatem Asia^ in the course 
of oKcavations on a hammock of earth by the side of a atream near Mersin 
in the Cilician plain between the Taurus and Amanus mountains. 


mv\ RfiRiUfki with 
HumAH Induftric 


knew 
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The AchievementB 
of Soviet Kussia 


In America Harvard geologists have been able to show that man 
reached the New World towards the end of the last 
The Fmd» by glacial epoch. The New World can now show man-made 

Harvard Geologists ° 

objects together with remains of extinct fauna of the 
Pleistocene period and on an extremely conservative estimate it must be 
admitted that the men who made the Folsom points and were the 
denizens of the Western plains of the United States lived between 10,000 
and 8,000 years ago. 

The achievements of Soviet Russia in the field of Archaeology in 
recent years have placed the vast Eurasiatic territory 
of the U.S.S.R. securely on the archaeological map 
of the World. In the Western Caucasus, sites have 
been dug showing the beginnings of ‘ Abbevillian ’ and ‘ Acheulian ’ 
periods. The existence of ‘ Mousterian ’ settlements as evidenced by the 
discoveries at Desna and Ostrovski in the European part of the U.S.S.R. 
is a fact that can no longer be disputed. Mousterian settlements have 
also been found in Uzbekistan in association with a Neanderthaloid child 
in a rock shelter of Teshik-Tash. Palaeolithic stations have been 
located and studied in the Urals and in Western, Southern and Eastern 
Siberia. A remarkable discovery has been that of dwellings of Aurignacian* 
Solutrean-Magdalenian hunters along the Don. Late Caspian caves in 
Crimea show cultural links with the Mediterranean. As a result of the 
work of Soviet archaeologists. Neolithic stage in the forest zones of Eastern 
Europe can now be dated to the second and even to the third millennium 
B.C. Much light has been thrown on the ‘Tripolje ' culture of the fourth- 
third millenium B.C., its architecture and the ways of its people. 

Kizl-Vank in the Caucasus has revealed painted pottery 
belonging to the Bronze Age (third millennium B.C.) 
showing affinity to Susa. The contents of the big ' 
Kurgans in Georgia in Transcaucasia belonging to the first half of the 
second millenium B.c. give us a complete picture of a civilization that 
was in contact with Hillite Asia Minor and Mycenaean Crete. Research 
in Siberia has penetrated the several phases in the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages there. Keltemenian sites of the Bronze Age in Central Asia connect 
the culture of the early bronzes of Khwarazym with 
P^ery'cultoe Afanasevo which is the first phase of Siberian Bronze 

Age on the one hand and the painted pottery culture of 
Anau in Turkestan on the other. 


A NOTE ON ARCHiEOLOGY 


ui 


Side by side with increase in the volume of archaeological discoveries 

during the period under review there has also been an 
The New Archaeo- , , . , , . , , , 

logical Technique cnormous development in the technique of archaeology^ 

Archaeology is now “a serious science, not a mere 
exciting pastime Americans these days use kite balloons for vertical 
photography. They use portable cylinders of compressed air to blow off 
mud covering bricks. Aerial photography has established itself as a 
valuable aid to the archaeologist in locating ancient sites. Dr. Godwin’s 
technique of pollen analysis provides a relative time-scale for dating 
objects found in peat or peaty deposits. Petrologists have by their analysis 
of the material of stone implements, particularly stone-axes helped the 
archaeologists in mapping out prehistoric trade routes. 

The Future 


Our knowledge of man’s past in spite of what has been achieved by 
archaeology is still very little, fragmentary and incomplete. Mother earth 
keeps away from us many a secret about man which the science of 
archaeology alone can reveal. 

Tree-ring analysis which has been employed with remarkable 
^ ^ ^ success in the New World is a method that can usefully 

New Researches adopted in Other parts of the world, particularly, 

temperate Europe or Egypt for purposes of dating 


historic objects. 

While Abbe Breuil regards the Abbevillian from Moroccan and 
Portuguese beaches as of Pre-Pleistocene Age the exact relation of the arte¬ 
facts to the beach deposits needs to be determined before the verdict can be 
finally accepted. We still do not know anything about the man that made 
the Clactonian, or the authors of the ‘ Madrasien ’ hand-axe culture and 
the Soan culture of N.-W. India. The ascription of Levalloisian to the 
Neanderthal man in spite of evidence from New Jersey and Mount Carmel 
is far from certain. The evidence of Swanscombe and Galley Hill would 
no doubt seem to indicate that hand-axe industries belong to the Homo 
Sapiens Group, but more data are needed to confirm the theory. 

Prehistoric research in S.-W. Asia must doubtless begin at the 

Pre-hutoric point where it was left by Professor Garstang in 1937-38. 

Research in The fact that the Sumerians built their temples on 

S -W Asia 

artificial hills probably indicates that they were originally 
mountain people. But the Sumerian problem still baffles us. We do not 
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yet know their background or the beginnings' of their culture which 
full-blown meets us in South Iraq. Another problem that awaits solution 
is the possible connection between hand-axe cultures of Africa as a whole 
and India during Lower Palaeolithic or second Interglacial period. In 
America the major task in the field of Archaeology is to determine the 
manner in which man arriving there in the closing period of the last 
glaciation got dispersed through the country and the growth of the different 
cultures. In India though the ramifications and affiliations of the 
Harappa culture are better known to us now than a decade ago the 
Harappa script itself has still to be deciphered. 

With greater use of aerial survey, desert regions all over the world 
The Use of Aerial made to yield the vestiges of lost civilizations 

Survey in tracing that they now entomb. Scores of deserted sites in 
Pa«i Civilizations Balk in Afghanistan and in North Caucasus await the 
excavator’s spade. Archaeologically speaking, Greece is far from being 
exhausted. Despite Schliemann the tombs of the Trojans are yet to be found. 
Ltruscan sites in Italy need to be studied carefully. Their language has 
not been translated yet ; their origin is still unknown. Philology having 
failed. Archaeology alone must solve the Aryan problem. The Hittites still 
constitute a puzzle. Who were the Ahhiyawa of the Baghas-Keui tablets 
who raided the coasts of Asia Minor and harried the Trojans as well as 
the Hittites ! Iran has only been nibbled at here and there. South America 
from the point of view of archaeological research is still a dark continent. 
Excavations in British Honduras can enlighten us on the different phases 
of the Maya culture. Africa beyond Egypt is still little known.* The middle 
of the Eastern Islands awaits solution. Though much has been accom¬ 
plished in the field of archaeological research and excavations much 
yet remains to be done. 
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THE MEANING OF SYMBOLS 

• A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY 


By marguerite MERTENS-STIENON 

As far back as Tradition takes us we see symbols being used for the 
Tradition teaching of Sacred Science. However, we read in The 

Secret Doctrine that 

there was a time also when the Wisdom-Religion was not symbolical 
for it became Esoteric only gradually, the change being necessitated by misuse 
and by the Sorcery of the Atlanteans.* 

This refers to at least one million years ago. The theosophical teaching 
concerning the presence of man on earth, places this event far back in 
the ages, contrary to some views of Science, whose statements are based 
on purely material and therefore incomplete investigations, so many 
cataclysms and sinking of continents having taken place. More than once, 
because of new factors coming to its knowledge, Science has been obliged 

. . to add milleniums to the span of time during which it 

ocience \ 

had declared that man had lived on earth. And so has 
orthodox religion, which could not maintain its earliest teachings in face 
of scientific evidence, except by confining itself to dogmas to be believed 
blindly. The fact is that Science calls Primitive men those that Theosophy 
considers to be degenerated types of once highly civilized races. It is 
the ignorance of the cyclic law which causes those errors. Science 
believes in a straight-line evolution, while Theosophy teaches that evolution 
proceeds through cycles which always present a phase of growing and a 
Cyclic Law phase of decline. Every cycle is in advance on the 
previous one, so that instead of a straight line it is a 
spiral which symbolizes the evolutionary process. A Race is such a cycle, 
as also is a sub-race or even a human life.* 

> S. D., Ill, 74. 

* For cyclic law, see **Chemistry'*, Part II, this series.—Ed. 
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Legend 


For many, tradition and myth are only fables, although some great 
scientific minds do not share that opinion. To quote 
Jean Sylvain Bailly,' “ I make great case of ancient 
traditions preserved through a long series of generations Voltaire, the 
great sceptic of his day, according to The Secret Doctrine, had like 
Bailly, the conviction that Hesiod’s Theogony is based upon historical 
facts Says Pococke, “ Myths are now proved to be fables, just in 
proportion as we misunderstand them ; truths, in proportion as they were 
once understood." * Augustin Thierry admits that in legend alone rests 
• real history; for he says, “ Legend is living tradition 
and three times out of four it is truer than what we 

call History.” * 

Theosophical teachings rest on Tradition, especially that of India, 
because India is the cradle of our fifth Race, the Aryan, which started 
one million years ago. 

The traditions of the South of India uniformly ascribe its civilization 
. . and the settlement of civilized Hindus [the fifth Race] to the conquest 

of Lanka by Rama [Vishnu Parana, III, 3181—the victory of the Sons of Gods 
• over the Atlantean sorcerers.* 

The fourth Race, the Atlantean, still had then a brilliant civiliza¬ 
tion, although for some time it had been degenerating. 

Some of the symbols and myths forming the spiritual teachings 
of our fifth Race, have their origin in, or are related to, those far-off 
ages of the Atlantean days, and even those of the middle of the third 
Race. It is likely that some symbols of a phallic 
character in the cults of Osiris and Mithra, and in 
those of old India, date from the time when herma¬ 
phrodite humanity was separated into two sexes, about 18,000,000 
years ago, 

an event which, physiologically, has now become the Mystery of Mys¬ 
teries among the world problems. It is in this that lies buried the key 

to the symbolism of old, the true focus of national thought and the strange dual- 
sexed images of nearly every God and Goddess in both pagan and monotheistic 
Pantheons.* 

‘ Lettres sur VAtlantide, p. 15, quoted in S.D., 11, 785. 

*S.D., 11. 821. 

* S.D., I, 362. 

* French historian (1795-1856) quoted in S.D., 1, 739. 

* S.D., II, 235. 

* S.D., 11, 235, and also 804-21, 


Hermaphrodite 

Humanity 
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Separation of the 
Sexes 


In relation to this, H. P. B. quotes Sir William Drummond, who 
says in (Edipus Judaicus, “ The truths of Science were 
the arcana of the priests because these truths were the 
foundation of Religion We can understand that, at 
the origin, the generative organs were considered sacred. It was at 
the time of the separation of the sexes that the reasoning mental 
Principle developed in man, uniting in him the spiritual nature to his lower 
Principles. 

Mankind having reached . . . that turning point where its spiritual 

nature had to make room for mere physical organization, had to fall into mattef 
and generation.' 

Man then became conscious of his creative faculties, mental as well as 
physical, and, consequently, one can conceive the sacred character of 
that newly evolved creative function. Now that humanity has lost its 
original purity, we are shocked by those symbols and we accuse those 
races of being degraded. It is true that, even in ancient days, there have 
been cvciical periods of decadence and materiality. All religions have 
their origin in spirituality and end in materiality, and that is why there 
is, periodically, a need for a new* spiritual dispensation. The beautiful 
symbols of Paganism, like many others, have been grossly disfigured and 
materialized even before our modern times. 

The Ancient Wisdom, Theosophy, as is shown in The Secret 
Doctrine, finds in the old symbolism profound teachings 
Profound Teach-' concerning cosmic and human origins, these teachings 
*"^Jnboliiin having been given by wise Teachers, far in advance of 
the current stage of evolution of the time considered. 
They were founders and leaders of races, who always guided humanity 
and taught it according to its level of development, just as a mother 
guides the first steps of her child. The child evidently falls when first 
left to itself, but, in order to grow, it must rely on its own forces and 
abilities. This is the case with humanity. In our fifth Race these 
teachings were always given under symbolical form, we shall later see that 
symbols belong to the fifth Principle. 

For men like the Chaldeans, who were living an out-of-door life, 
and who had an opportunity, under favourable climes, 
* * to gaze into the depths of the heavens, the movements 

of the planets and constellations, as seen from the earth, were used as 
‘ S.D., III, 295-96. 
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symbols. Those stars and coQsttslJations were given the Dames of oharac* 
ters taking part In mythological dramas, and represented graphically with 
the attributes connected with the nature of the spiritual Power they 
represented. There still exist celestial spheres where we see, for example, 
a man struggling with a serpent ; a warrior holding in his hand the head 
of a moosier that he has just cut off; a princess with broken chains still 
faatt^nud to her wrist; a winged horse, and so on. Some cf these old 
spheres have been preserved by the Greeks w'ho gave Greek names to the 
constellations, as the Arabs gave them Arabic names; they have been tam¬ 
pered with a good deal, jiapeciaily by the Greeks. The Zodiac of Denderah, 
whose reproduction is at the Musee du Liouvre in Paris, 
aJiothet Specimen. Thosn symbolical constellations 
were i6 in number, plus the 12 Signs of the Zodiac, 
which makes 48. Three con Stella Lions were related to each Sign. If 
to the number 48 we add the synthetic oneness of the sphere which con¬ 
tains them all, we obtain 49. (7 times 1), a numbei well known in cosmic 
as in human symbolism, being the fundamental septenary basis of the 
solar system, and of the constitution of man complete, (physical, psychic 
and spiritual). The origin of those symbolical consicllations is said to 
be “ lost in the night of time " ; and when Dupuis, a great scientist and 
astronomer, member of the Institut de Fiance at the time of the French 
Revolution, proves in a very elaborate work ' that all myihological fables 
of afl peoples are related to those constellations (decans) and to the 
12 Signs of the Zodiac, and have consequently an astronomical k^, 
he nevertheless fails to explain the symbolical figures 
connected with the constclJations. With the knowl¬ 
edge of Theosophy those fables are seen to express 
cosmic universal kws, irui; at all times, or events in the evolutionary 
path of the world or of humanity, and oue becomes convinced that great 
Bpiritual Teachers invented those stories — a Wonderful system it Is— SO 
aa to keep those eternal truths indelibly written in the heavens. 

The symbols of the 36 constellations were combined with the action 
of the seven great Planetary Powers, Intelligences, who rule over the 
seven sacred Planets. When we speak of Planetary Intelligences we 


An A«lionnmica.l 
K«y 


^ fJ0W|iirt4? dc Tcui k'li 10 volmnu. by ' le Chvytn Dupuift/ " h Is an AbadlEtlS 

nvaaity t& appl^f tbfl ajtroeiaim^ kfy to Anclinl Thadoj^. u wittaout it tha i«J 9 £t 1 i«ry of 

ihc Gods rcnwDi cW lor us. Mylhotinsjr ,n ,b orm (s a ef leitnc*; icliacc alono 
wiU explauo n ■ IX* p. 235 }. 
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must not think of personal Gods. A Planetary Intelligencc-^Sa,turii, 
jupitCTi or any othet^ — Is a Host, a whole hierarchy 
Pluntuy InieJU. forces, whose numberless agencies act on all planess 

g'ltiicei . r * -t 

of existence, from the most spiritual to the moat 
material. They work in ns, are part of ns, our very essence ; they 
form out aeveti Principles, and T/ie Seent Doctrim gives ns the corres¬ 
pondences between our aeveu Principles and the 
COTrMpofldciKCf „ .. Beyond them were the twelve primordial 

Hierarchies pictured En the twelve Signs, twelve Creative Orders per¬ 
sonified in ail myihologiea. And the Sun, at all times symbolized the 
One Great Power, Head of our Solar System, whom wc call the Logos, 
the ** Word " of Christianity. Thu Mooa, which refiects its light, was 
the fetnitiine and motherly aspect of Nature. The Sun, seen from the 
earth moving through the twelve Signs, marked In each of those twelve 
statlonij, :^tages in the manifeetatioa of the World, which were, in Greece, 
reprtuieuLed by the twelve metamorphoses of Zeus or Jupiter,’ Every* 
body has heard of the Chaldean Astrologers, but one is generally acquainted 
with the degenerated aspect of their sacred Astrology, 


Fteuaich mto 
CMmogony 


This science was> of course, ol much deaper import than the mere 
casting ol horo 5 cop*fi and the prediction of potty bappeniDRs 
to the individual or the community. It was a mtjst prO’ 
found res«arcb into cosmogony and celestial corrESpondence. 


UKfff'ng ihc evQhttion of mati with that of the universe of v/hkh he is a part^ 
and penetrating the veil of many facta in nature which are still mysteries for 
the mtKleru world.' 


Of course, as in Egypt, the knowledge of that deep scietiuc of 
Astrology was reserved to the initiated priests, and the fables given to 
the masses were addressed to the physical senses and to the emotions, 
because the consciousness of that race (part of the Iranian stock) was 
focussed at that level. As proved in the work just quoted, the conscious¬ 
ness of man evolves, and as it grow.s, the horizon of his perceptions 
enlarges, and this not only in* the course of the life of a separate indi¬ 
vidual. hut also when humanity as a whole is considered. The learned 
philosophical and metaphysical interprciations of those fables have come 
later in races which were essentially mental. 

I Fqr 111# dAb 4 nttott ol &]l thia ho i« Syjuftclism 1>? the Autbar of ihb 

ttiQucsrapli. 

* rit« Hest Step in Evolution, p. 32, (The tuOiu a« mine.—M.a,S.) 
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Kach great Race is on a different rung on the ladder of spiritual 
~ . evolution, each of its seven sub-races repeats the same 

The Ladder of j- i , , 

Evolution ascending scale, as do the Races, within the zone of 

the consciousness of the Race. And the same sep¬ 
tenary process is repeated within the sub-race, through the seven minor 
cycles of nations forming that sub-race, (cycles within cycles). Con¬ 
sequently, each Race evolves more especially one Principle, and the 
seven Races follow in their evolutionary unfoldment the same order as 
does a single individual during his life, this order being : Perception, 
Action, Emotion, Analytical Mentality, Synthetic Mentality and Social 
Sense, Intuition* and Cosmic Sense, Will and Spiritual Self-Realization. 

Septenary Process could not do more here than sketch in these few 

words this interesting theory, but we shall touch on 
some of its applications to symbolism. In order to understand it well 
the student should read and study The Next Step in Evolution^ that 
we have just mentioned and quoted. 

If, following the teachings of Theosophy concerning the division of 

c . 1 * 4 . , humanity into seven Races—a division based more on 
Social Mind i.u j 1 

Consciousness development of consciousness than on ethnical, 

physical types—we examine the fifth Root-Race, called 
the Aryan,’ we see that, as a whole and fundamentally, it has to evolve 
the synthetic mind and the Social-sense. However, each of its seven 
sub-races colours this fundamental characteristic with a sub-influence. 
This will be rendered clear by the following table borrowed from The Next 
Step in Evolution, p. 9. 


Aryan Race : Social Mind Consciousness 


1 st sub-race, 
2 nd sub-race, 
3rd sub-race, 
4th sub-race, 


Indian (Hindu) 
Egyptian (Arabian) 
Chaldean (Iranian) 
Mediterranean or Keltic 


Social* Mind 
Social-Mind 
Social-Mind 
Social-Mind 


focussed in 
Perception 
focussed in 
Action 
focussed in 
Emotion 


focussed in 
Analytical Mind 


* Vide Bibliography, this monograph.—Ed. 

* The Aryan Race has nothing to do with the Naris* so-called Aryan Race. 

Pei^ption for the Race is the taking consciousness of itself and establishing the 
elements of its basic structure, those elements being the seeds of its septent^ u^oWmJnL 
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5 th sub-race, Nordic (Teutonic) 

6 th sub-race, Now appearing 

7th sub-race, Future 


Social-Mind focussed in 
Social Mind 
Social-Mind enlightened by 
Intuition 
Social-Mind directed by the 
Will 


Animal Symbolism 


Now, it is a fact that the mode of symbolism changes through the 
ages according to the stage of development of the consciousness of the 
Race. We can only give a few hints on that part of our subject. 

In those cycles when consciousness was fixed in the fourth Principle 
which man has received from the animal, in its instinctual nature,’ the 
Gods, while human in consciousness, have animal forms. It is the case 
for the Chinese, a fourth offshoot of the fourth Root-Race (the Atlantean); 
also for the Egyptians who received their symbolism from the Atlanteans. 

In the fourth sub- and sub-sub cycles of the Keltic 
sub-race (the fourth of the Aryan Race) we see the 
animal symbolism recurring. (^sop in Greece; La Fontaine in 
France.) 

We have seen that the symbolism of the Chaldeans (third sub-race) 
appealed to the emotions (third Principle). We might say the same, to 
a certain extent, of that of Ancient Greece, which marked the emotional 
stage in the Keltic (Analytical-mind sub-race). Its mythological fables 
are certainly of an emotional character, and beauty had a great place 
in its cults. However, we find, in Greece, the analytical Keltic funda¬ 
mental influence. Pythagoras uses the geometrical 
symbolism; and also music under its mathematical 
aspect, sound being based on numbers. He elaborated 
a system called the “Music of the Spheres’*. The distances between the 
planets and their distances from the earth, determined their proper note, 
and he thus established an harmonic progression of tones and half-tones. 
“ According to that progression was distributed, in the different parts 
of the world, the divine Force called ‘ Fire ^Ether 

TTU KA / f 

the Spheres which was preserving harmony between the worlds. 

That progression had 36 terms (the number of the 
symbolical constellations, and of the Tattvas* of Theosophy). “ The first 


Geometrical 

Symbolism 


* This Principle is rudimentary in animals. Men are perfecting it, and are not to be 
compared to animals, for. in man. consciousness is individuidized and joined to a spiritual 
Egb. while in the animal consciousness is specific, f.e., belongs to the group. 

’ Forces in Nature ; 36 in the mapifested world, 49 in al|. 
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term was 384, representative of the central unit; and the sum of the 
terms was 114,695 


Out of Pythagoras’ theories, Plato evolved an abstract philosophical 
, symbolism. Both Plato and Pythagoras discard the 

Philosophical .. i o 

Symbolism earlier myths as being primitive, unworthy of a cultured 

people, although they emphasize the unity of the truths 

conveyed by the different systems of symbology. We also find, in Greece, 

very learned philosophical commentaries and minute analyses of Homer’s 

and other mythological fables, by Proclus, Porphyry, Plotinus and others. 

During the “mind” period of our Middle Ages, we find the 
Alchemical alchemical symbolism, intellectual in its presentation. 

Symbolism highly Spiritual in its inner aspect. The truths are here 

symbolically veiled under the material appearance of 
chemical experiments. It is interesting to find that, in the tables of 
theosophical correspondences between the Principles and the Planets, 
Mercury, whose metal is quicksilver, corresponds to spiritual intuition 
(Buddhi), and that in alchemy it is through mercurj- that Saturn (lead). 


corresponding to the lower mind, has to be transmuted into gold. Gold is 
the metal of the Sun, and in the tables of correspondences the Sun corres¬ 
ponds to the spiritual will (Atma). I am told, and this is still more interest¬ 
ing, that, in the tables of radioactivity elaborated by modern science, 
(chart of Professor Soddy), it is quicksilver, the metal of Mercury according 
to all traditions, which is expected to produce gold through radioactivity.’ 

In the eighteenth century, during a new cycle marked in France by 
the French Revolution, a time when the Social-sense had to begin 
developing in an “ analytical-mind ” nation, we have the symbolism of 
... Masonry, based on human brotherhood. Masonry was 

Ihe bymbouam . - . 

of Masonry ^ renovation of a most ancient form of Mystery- 
symbolism.’ Its deep spiritual significance has been 
revived in some modern forms of Masonry. 


If the Founder of Christianity draws the symbol of the Eucharist out 
The Mystery- Mystery-teaching to express the Social consciousness 

Teaching O' ^^ce he wishes to found, it is because that symbol 

fo the Social-sense—to the Social-mind sub-race of 
the Social-mind Race. That symbol had been part of the Mystery-teaching 

* VOrigitic de Tons Us Cultes, Vol. H. p. 182. 

one he! production of gold from mercury by the expulsiop of 

’ C. W. Leadbeater. Glimpses of Masonic History, 
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The Christian 
Eucharist 


before ; it served there to educate in an analytical-mind Race the still subjective 
Social-sense, in those who were in advance of the Race.' 

These 61ite were the occultists of the time, who had to help in the 
advent of the coming sub-race, and begin to foster in the w’orld its new 
consciousness. Edward Carpenter tells us that “ Eucharistic rite was 
held in commemoration of Mithra, and of the Phrygian God Attis It 
existed in a crude form in the rites of other ancient peoples. Gerald 
Massey tells us that “ there is, or was, a fresco in the Church Bocca 
della Verita at Rome, in which the Goddess Ceres w^as portrayed shelling 
corn^ with Bacchus squeezing grapes^ to provide the elements of the 
Eucharist for a table below 

The Christian Eucharist is the symbol of the unity of the Divine 
Life being divided among the multiplicity of human 
beings ; it is made one again through the brotherly love 
of the disciples. It is really a Social-sense symbol, and, 
for the starting fifth sub race it was “ an outer expression of that w^hich 
pressed for manifestation and self-realization within 

A somewhat similar idea is expressed in the symbolism of Osiris 
torn by Typhon into 14 fragments; those fragments are 
dispersed and searched for by Isis who succeeds in 
gathering them together, and thus prepares the resur¬ 
rection of Osiris. Here the fable has rather a cosmic meaning. We see 
in it the symbol of the Oneness of the Divine Life manifesting Itself in 
the multiplicity of all the forms that exist in the world. The number 14 
is easy to understand when we think of the seven Planes of existence, 
under their dual aspect of life and form. Typhon is the Power connected 
with Matter, that matter within which Life is divided. 
Isis is the feminine Principle of spiritual intuition, 
(Buddhi-Light) through which alone the Oneness of all things can be 
realized, under the great diversity of forms. 

With the Orphics, it is Dionysus or Bacchus-Zagreus who is torn 
into pieces by the Titans, his fragments being burned 
and again dispersed. His heart (Life and Love) is saved 
and preserved by Minerva (the Wisdom of Buddhi, or spiritual intuition 


The Resurrection 
of Osiris 


Unity in Diversity 


Orpheus 


' " Symbolism and Psychology an article by Professor J. E. Marcanlt in the Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Theosophical World University (March 1930) out of which some of our data 
are taken. 

* Pagan and Christian Creeds, pp. 51. 67. 

® The Book of the Beginning, Vol. II, p. 246. 
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of Dreams 


until the God is restored to his pristine life and integrity. From the 
burning ashes of the Titans at whom Jupiter had hurled his thunder, 
mankind were produced. We should add that the Titans had eaten the 
flesh of Dionysus. And Proclus says, “ The Titans and Giants produce 
the demiurgic powers into multitude, divisibly administer the affairs of the 
Universe, and are the proximate fathers of material natures 

In India, the dismemberment of Prajapati has the same meaning. 

Pra apat Similar symbols thus express the same essential truths 

in the different traditions of all peoples. I say similar 
symbols, not identical, because each Race, each evolutionary period, has 
its own presentation which varies in its details. The Gods bear other 
names in different countries, and even in different parts of Greece or 
Egypt, but the meaning of the story is the same, for all these legends are 
but veils under which can be found the truths of a great, unique, primordial 
Tradition. 

we analyse more closely what a symbol really is, it 
is essential to differentiate two forms of symbols. 
Modern Psychology has gone far in its explorations 
of the sub-conscious mind; it has discovered that 
the symbolism of dreams, when analysed, is expressive of hidden 
“ complexes ”, which are the result of repression. They have organized 
themselves into some kind of tumours in the psychic organism. 
And it has been proved that the sub-conscious mind always expresses 
itself through symbols, in dream-consciousness. All the facts which, 
through repression, have disappeared from the field lit by the concentration 
of the clear waking consciousness, reappear as symbols, when that con¬ 
centration ceases, as during sleep. Now, it is necessary to emphasize a 
very common error against which Professor G. E. Monod-Herzen warns us.* 
One often thinks that all symbols have their origin in the sub-conscious. 
The Sub-Conscious o"® ignores a higher kind of symbols which originate 

and the Super- in the super-conscious, sometimes called the Unconscious. 

It is the field which is still subjective at any stage of 
evolutionary development, and constitutes the store-house of the future 
conscious knowledge of mankind. This field forms an undifferentiated 
oneness, an absolute, and it is there that all really spiritual symbols 

Psycholopie ", an article in the French Revue Thtosophique Le 
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originate, affecting in their symbolical objectivation a whole range of more 
or less refined expressions. This explains the relative realization of that 
great symbol called God, a conception which varies with the level of 
consciousness, from the God of the savage to that of the philosopher. Is 
it not a fact that man has always created God in his own image ? Here 
again, as for the sub-conscious, the only way subjective notions can be 
expressed is through symbolical form. In both cases those symbols 
express notions which are not clearly perceived by the waking conscious¬ 
ness. There is however this difference, that the sub-conscious notions 
are part of the objective field, though they have been, for psychological 
reasons, pushed back by the individual in the crepuscular regions of the 
sub-conscious, where human consciousness becomes diffused within the 
collective sub-conscious. In the case of the super-conscious, the symbols 
represent notions which belong to a greater light, though it is still darkness 
for the waking consciousness at its particular stage of evolution. One 
never should bring down sacred symbols to the level of the collective sub¬ 
conscious. The symbolical dreams caused by the sub-conscious have a 
personal character, while the symbols of the super-conscious field are 
spiritual and universal. In this monograph we only deal with the latter. 

Always, at the outset of a Race or sub-race, we see, towering over 
the humanity of their time, great spiritual Teachers; 
we can witness them, through the ages, in India, in 
Egypt, in Greece, in China, in Asia Minor, and their teachings are still 
alive. Have we not the Vedic, the Hermetic, the Orphic, the Homeric, 
the Judaic and the Christian Traditions, without counting those of Lao-Tse, 
of Zoroaster, of Buddha, of Muhammad and others ? If we study them 
somewhat, we shall recognize in their symbolical teachings the same truths 
under different aspects, and link the biblical Tree of Life to Yggdrasill of 
the Norse legend, and to the Ashvatta of India ; the liquor of the Grail to 
the Soma of India and the Homa of Persia, and so on. 

Every great Teacher is, in advance, the perfect type of the Race 
he founds, and in his consciousness the Race is going to grow in the course 
of its evolution. But his consciousness being still subjective in the masses, 
in order to be understood, even so imperfectly, he has to give his teachings 
under a symbolical form. The symbols chosen are 
always adequate to the level of consciousness of the Race 
to which they are given. Those Teachers thus help in 
the masses the objectivation of notions which must gradually become fully 
10 
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objoctiiied. It is a slow proc«^. Shall we say that the Christian race 
has yet perfectly developed the Social-sense and the brotherly love that 
Jesus taught ? We can, however^ follow the development of that Social- 
sense in the world today^ in spite of past debts which have to be paid and 
which weigh heavily on the world. 

We have now tried to explainn according to the theosophical 
tenchingSt the origin of the great myths, sacred fables and parables which 
rendered possible to human conscionsnEsa the assimilation of abstract tnilhs. 

All sacred symbols seem to be related tn ihe ficience of ThcusophVp 
and becanse of the law of correspondfincefi that it expounds, symbols can 
find an interpretation at different tevcb of manifestation and on different 
planes of consciousness. There is a plurality of meaning to every symboi 
and we understand therefore what Madame Blavatsky 
means when she speaks of seven keys to symbols. fSee 
Appendix A.) Dupuis, mentioned beforet found how to 
use the astronomical key and thought he had discovered the whole truth. 
He did not realise that astronomical phenomena are themselves symbolical 
of a higher range of spiritual happenings. In the same way most of the 
mythologists see in myths only natural phenomena: clouds, waves^ rain, 
thunder, the dawn, storms^ etc» They also fail to see that physical nature 
b but the ma^iik dF the Divme, and is; eonsequeniJy r va^t symbol in all its 
manifestations. Surely the causes are not to be found in 
physical nature, at least not the primordial causes;- All 
the different meanings which can he given to ^mbols do 
not exclude each other; on the contrary, they harmoniously express theappli^ 
cations of the same principle at different levels or in obj^ts of different orders, 
and they all Find their abode tn a fundamental SytithEsis. That is why a symbol 
contains such a richness of meaning, and why one can progressively discover 
more and more in it, as the mmd gmw's and the spiritual powers increase. 

Symbolism is, according to The Secret Doctrine^ the Mysteiy- 
Thc Myvtcry language of the Initiates. And, ^5 wt allude to the law 
Lviffunpt ol tkr of Correspondences, wc must this important fact 

inhiBtn correspondences exist between the solar system 

and man himself, whether he is considered as consciousness, or under his 
physical asiK5ct- The same s)'mbol can consequently be applied to the 
Cosmos, to evolving Races of men, and to an indtvidgaL ^ 


Plurality Iff 
Mcaniviff 


* Tbcwphical itudcnta htva ttirwil AfUiblkbitit; tbm conmpondtnam, uvlne ihftm in 
the iEU«rpr«lntiun olft)‘mbDLT. S« Bibtloffnpb^. 
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EAiilerie Symbcitidm 


Tnie symbol btn bas not beeix artibclaily invented; it is a fact in 
Naturt!, and to use a symbol is not merely to compare 
True Symlwlum if tijjngj* of ^ somewhat similar nature, but to establish 

BFactln^•tufe ® , 

fundamental relationships between those thmg^s and a 
Universal Principle, thus linking together the material, the psychic and the 
spiritual worlds, A symbol in its essence is universal, and, in a relative 
sense, that which is universal applies to all cycles. (See Appendix B as 
to a plurality of meaning in symbols.) 

As we have seen, symbolism evolves with human consetousne^ and 
economic conditions^ but it is essential to realize that at 
all times esoteric symbolism is in advance of the Race, 
and prepares the new age which is coming. The orthodoxies of the past, 
having usually clung to the letter of the once living teaching, have thus 
gradually built round the latter a rigid shell, and they always struggle 
dogmatically against the new spirit. They fear it becaufte they have 
identified their consciousness with the form of the old. and not with 
its life. The esoteiicism of one age becomes partly public property in 
following ages, and then the initial teachings degenerate and become 
distorted and reviled they lose their universality, for the sap of the Tree 
of Life ceases to flow in that special branch which, in course of time. 

withers and decays. Dogmas always killlife, whether they 
arc scientific or religious. This explains how symbols 
expressing facts related to cosmic manifestation, have been, through the 
vision of orthodox religion and orthodox history, interpreted as having their 
genesis and their finality in a material ivorld only. They have been 
erroneously fixed in time and space, and prejudiced knowledge has thus 
belittled great truths. One ha^ Ignured that 


Dofmo« KiH Life 


all civllimtioois in th^ir mythoto^^Ei ever uaed the cdtifiguralioii aod 
pcculinritieu's of thiir coui^ttie^ to symbolko Co^mogonical events^ vthih th«sr 
legftnds f^aoct the History of the Universe. The Egyptians made of thtir NiJo 
and its Dfllta a Cosmogonlcal symbol. The Hindus did tbe sama with the 
Sacred Loko of tha Himalayan Mountains from which flow Ehe Four Siicr«d 
Rivers. For the Creaks, Hollas was always a symbol of tho higher spiritual 
Worlds, and the War of the Gods is described a$ having iflkon place there. 
The symbol of the North Pole, and that of the Christian JeniBalem, to take 
at random^ are too well known to be stressed, and we might multiply such 
instancEis.^ , 


I froia a Ifesfiat iuued by cbe rt«uarch Group for Sjfmbolum of the TbewphiaJ 

UnivsTBiiy, 1952. 
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AH rtiligiona have thdr source m the Uiiiversal Tradition, of which 
each of them was once a rtiaiwe expression, veiled so os to suit the need 
of the time. 

From what we have said, a symbol might be defined as being a 
concrete reptesentatioa of an abstract reality, thus 
^ywboli^ presented because the consciousness of man could not 
yet receive it in another way. Or, we might say that 
symbols are germs of truth out of which evolution will build stable forms 
of manifested knowledge. Professor Moreau It once called them " the 
Akashfl of the Mind”.* The mind, evolving gradually with the conditions 
of life, builds knowledge out of those akashic seeds. But a seed must die 
in t}rdcr to permit the development of its own germ. Each layer of the 
seed has thus to die in turn so that the purpose of Ufe be fulfilled. 

It is but slowly that the consciousness of man has risen on the 
ladder of bis embryonic faculties, and now for the first time, in the sixth 
sub^race Just coming into existence, it reaches the fringe of the level oI 
intuition (BuddhiJ. The intuition is little by little shining through the 
intellect. Tti the sixth KooL^Kacc which will be formed, according to our 
teaching, in the course of the present sixth sub'-race, ^irre Intuition will 


use the Intellect as its instrument.* 

At the level it has now reached the consciousness of man know-s 
itself to be energy, the dynamism of life, wheri;a.s 
formerly it remained identified with the faculties that it 
used \ emotion or mind. Life becoming thus conscious 
of itself in the thought of man, the latter b^ins to perceive life in ail 
forms, and as a consequence, an imperious wish is born in him to know- 
more about that life outside himself, and to liberate the spiritual energy 
imprisoned in forms. We see the proof of this change in all the branches 
of modem science, Zoology and botany belong to the past ; they were the 
Study of forms, of the outer physical character a of the species. They 
are now replaced by biology, the Study of the reactions of life within the 
forms to outside stimuli. Chemistry has reached the limit of its analytical 
investigations in physical matter, and it has merged into physics, the study 
of life forces. In psychology Bergson has discovered that cunsciousnees 
IS life. And do wc not sce the modern pby5icist pursuing life in its 


'Tlifl syiiihatifi primurduil out ol wbicti emerge tbe elemeii'cA vid wbKb is 

COOuquADily Lh« Source at ill tblngfin A plenum. 

" Th4 Nest iiHp tn l^va^utiaa, Chipter 
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Dudlil/ Ciluvn 
CcirJiict 


last physical cBimnchment, in onler to discover and the power that 
the atotn easouis ? That ih Avhy there is in our time a revival io the study 
of =^ymbo!st m order to delect the life hiddeii wiihia them^ and to know 
the secret of tho Eternal Sphinx- 

It is intuition which renders poaMible the fcaliisation of the one* 
ness of life with alt its implications in the everyday life* for from thia 
oneness nothing can be excluded. With this knowledge there can no 
longer be a duality of higher and lower, of Spirit and Matter, Scienti- 
hcally Hj^tter has now no limit, it merges into energy. Duality means 
opposition and always caused conilicis, divisions 
and wars. i( these cotitljcts have to disappear in the 
world, the cortHtct of our own duality has to disappear 
in Dur^lves and this can only happen by the union of the thinking prin- 
ctple (Manas) with the intmtion (Bnddhi). 

This rmw consciousness is taking its place in the world for it 

Nqw CcmKioutncti longer belong to the future and wa can 

see all kinds of changes which accompany its birth 
if we but want to see and are nol blinded by old prejudices. 

Hut again, ihe new values frighten tho^ who ding to the old 
forms and have become the pHsonera of their own creations which they 
thought were eternal- The couaiant movement of life 
takes* at a time like ours, the appearance of a tornado, 
scattering about the old valuas for which the new 
humanity has no longer any use- 

XVe have heard, and still hoar much about individual freedom and 
individual rights, and certainly this freedom and these rights cannot be 
denied and arc ncccasary-. It is their abuse which is wrong as when they 
are claimed in order to oppress other individuals whom we use to serve 
our personal ambition and greed. Now is the time to realise, as many 
in fact do, that the individual fully evolved, that is, the individual eon- 
scioua of Bnddhi, is no longer a separate /* but lives in all others- This 
new individual, really human and no longer sub-human* 
accept a world where the free development of 
each \b the conditian of the free development 0 / 

This is the natural consequence of the ioncr knowledge^not the inteb 
lectual knowledge only—of the oneness of life^ 

For such an individual the outer forms of symbols, neces¬ 
sary in the preparatory stag<^ of humanity's educationi become useless 
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bcc&iLSe he has assimilated the living essence those fcnns ensoul. 

In the same way he realises that an ideal is only 
of any value if it is translated into action down hen:, 
and thus ceases to be an ideal to become a fact. 

For 50 long we have shown ourselves lenient towards all kinds of 
weaknesses that we accepted without protest. For so long we have forgiven 
Qur^lves for being unjust and seldsh using as a mental excuse the loftiness 
of our ideals. We were saiished with the hope, maybe the certainty, that 
one day, in the future, our ideals would be put into practicr^and that 
meanwhile a small step was sometimes taken towards thetr realixation. 

But now the future of that mental age has become the ^rasaif and 
wc recognise the apathetic hypocrisy of such an attitude; 
we want to live in the present and " here and now " has 
become the motto. 

With such a compelling conviction—the absolute of this new age— 
action ia natural and easy since action is paramount at the beginning of a 
cycle. The new man feels whoki and for him only through action in the 
world can the oneness of life be true ; he no longer tries 
to provo this oneness Intellectually, thus escaping iu an 


Unity at Lif^ 


abstract w'orld- 

The new Hercules, still in the cradle, knows he can kill with his 

Tw Nrw Hcrculci dreadful aud powerful serpents of greed 

and selhshness, the ultimate causes of the present war, 
and then dedicate his life to the regeneration of the world. 

Hercules, the new man, is another eternal and uaiversal symbol. 

Symbols have a peculiar characteristic on which we have already 
insisted. In spite nf the fact that the Races to which they were given 
could only decipher them partially, the fundameutaJ Truth they contain 
was whole, complete from the start, and probably the great Teachers who 
gave them knew that veil after veil would be lifted, and that the time 
would come whtn man could without danger assimilate the complete 
Truth. When we speak of & cotaplete truth, we do not mean an absolute 
and final truth, hut the truth that is meant to be known, by the man of 
this earth, during this cycle of seven Kaces. The law of relativity applies 
here; each cycle has a " relative absolute " to reach, the Absolute being, 
la the terms of The Secret Doctrine, "the highest term in an indefinite 
series "J 
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The Theoiephiul 
Key 


We have said that symbols and myths have detiirioraiud iu the course 
of tile ages. Ho\i' are we then to interpret them rightly 7 The answer is 1 
by using the theosophieai key. Wc have in Theosophy 
an occult doctrine which remaiDS secret only because it 
is not studied except by the few. It has ail throngh tlie 
ages maintained the spiritual truths undefiled, for it is not a new iicLence 
but this pure Tradition, source of all passing creedi: that it always 
transcended. Theosophy is the spirit, the essence, of all religions, and in 
that essence truth ta present. It is In their dogmas, in their form-side 
that religions or mythologies bedoine deteriorated. In Theosophy we have 
then the key to Sacred Symbolism. Of course there is the right way to 
use it; but the same danger exists.for Theosophy as for Religions, if it 
becomes dogmatic in its assertions through its exponents. By using the 
key wisely we shall in course of time discover new facts. It will not come 
before the time, but it IS essential that we should wse our nascent faculty 
of in tuition. That it is the. function which creates 7/ie organ, ia a scientihe 
axiom, and without using our intuitive creative mind it 
will never develop* Nothing comes w'ithout exertion and 
concentratiop, and therefore Intuition should not be 
confused with passive psychism. Man is the Thinker who^e thought, 
illumined by spiritual intuition, can gain an insight into 
the inner reality of things. That true vision can only 
be the result of the development of the spiritual nature. 
Only then can Intuition come in a Bash. 

To come back to symbolism, it is most interesting, at a time like ours, 
to remember how Madame Blavatsky wrote prophetically about “ that day 
when all the Seven Keys shall be delivered uuto Science or rather the 
men of iearning and research in the department of symbology Surely 
the sixth sub-race, that of the intuitive mind, will discover more in symbols 
than even the learned men of previous races. And symbob will always 
reveal more than words, for words, which as a matter of 

The W« Nbivu* themselves symbols, are addressed principally to 

of Mwi L ■ J 

the omotions as in poetry and prayers, or to the mmd as 

in scLetitific expositions, while symbols are of a spiritual nature, and 

awaken an answ'er in the inner nature of man. 

To sum up this part of our work, the study of symbols proves that at 
all times the same essenti,xt cosmic truths were taught which form the 
■ S. D., 1,143. (ttalkci 
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basis of Theosophy iis wo now have it. However, it is good to remember 
what wo have been toJd : that what we have in the way 
of occult teachings is only a fraction of what the intinite 
Wisdom keeps in store, and which will be given to man 
as his consciousness grows. This study also proves this axiom of 
Theosophy; that even in the far removed past the lilder Brethren have 
always watched over humanity, and by appropriate teachings wisely guided 
its steps along its evolutionary path. Finally, it is for us a conviction that 
A Synthddi of all study of symbols in the light of the highest intelli- 

PowrtBiuid genoe must help man to establish a synthesis of all his 
Faculties powers and faculties, and thus to perceive the relation of 
human life to cosmic life and realise their oneness. 

It would bu interesting to relate symbolism to modern science. One 
wonders, when thinking of the above-mentioned words of Madame 
Blavatsky if, w*hen writing them, she was foreseeing the 
recent developments of science. Is it not true that 
modern science now works more on symbols tbau on 
Mathematical formulas am symbols. To quote Sir James 
Jeans, “The conceptions which for us at present are fundamental to our 
understanding of nature seem to me to be constructions of pure thought 
impossible to be realized in a way that would properly be called material "■ 
And further, “ We could hardly consider the unduktory waves as being 
localized in space and time; they are but visual representations of a 
mathematical formula having an absolutely abstract undulatory character". 
And again, " Tt seems now to be beyond doubt that nature ia in a way 
more closely related to the concepts of pure matbcmatics than to those of 
biology ". However pure mathematics have not much use if not applied. 

The old symbolism of space is most interesting to study in ancient 
traditions and in connection with the theories of modem science.^ 

And here are a few words from Prof. Albert Einstein, on T/te U/nfj) 
of Life : 


Ratniinn ci{ Sym- 

brnlilm Mncltro 
ScicTLCQ 

tangible factB ? 


I am a natyral enemy ol duality. Two pbenonicna or two concept 
which seem opposed to one another hurt mu^ The s^upreme object of mv iutelLU 
gence is to suppress difforenceSp and I am conseiotia by so 
doing lo remain faithJtil to the spirit of Science which since 
tbe Rio^t ancient Htticlh tended towards unity. < « 


Toward# Unity 


^ See m diet euliject our wgtk i and Qrvss \ 

and in Man . 
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fn sciencs tha procaes al unifkatton bas aow taken a ffiRantic 
And after enlarging on this Atatament the Professor goes on saying: 

Today space, time, matter, Bneriiy, liglil, electricity* inertia, gtavUa- 
tioB, arc but different alajnenta of the same homogciiEOLa 
StHiKihiitf Miiu activity. All sciences bavc merged into phyaics, and physics 
has been itself reduced to a single formula which translated in ordinary lanHiiaiic 
could be thus eitpressed: Something moves. Those words, arc the ultimate 
synthesis of human thought, , • 

If the fruit of ultimate huinoa knowledRe results in $uch a common' 
UnbdicvebTc place senteuce the fault is not mine. By dint of unifying On* 
Simplkity must abtsin something of unbelievable simplicity, 

(Published in the French Butktin Theosopkiqut:, Paris—and indicated 
as translated from the magazine Evolttcion of Bueno* Aires.) 


APPENDIX A 

Concerning the Seven Kevs 
note J 

I quote from Tha Secret Doctrine of H, P. Blavatsky, 3rd edition. 
(Italics mine,—M- M. S.) 

VoL I, p> 38^»: SpeohinK of roitgtous philosophies and their dogmas 

and symbols: ‘‘They COu be only approximately inwtpreted, eveu if one 

discovers three out of the seven systems, namely, U) the anthfopologieat, 
(3) the peyehic, wid (3) the asffofKMWicffl. The two Chief interpretalioiis, the 
highest and the lowest, the s^'rflnirf and the My^wfogienf, were preserved ia 
the greatest Bccreoy, until the latter fell into the dotniniou of the profane. . * , 
The other Iwo were those which desll with the Creative Gods, or (+i 

and with (5) creative man; that iS tO Bay, with the ideal and the practical 

MysterieB 

Here above, the seven keys are enumerated (L) The Anlkropotogtcal 
to be oDDsideted as referring to man, not only in his dense physical nfiium, but 
as to the powers concealed in hiS etheric double; and also tO the evol till on of 
man's consciousness through the races in which he reincarnates. Many myths 
refer to Races, especially to the third (Cyclops, Giants, Divine Kings, etc,,) and 
to the fourth, the Atlantean, in which black magic wae used. 

2. The Psychic Key includes colours, especially ihosa in relation to the 
different Principles, as indiLaled in the aura, and the " Wlieeli* or Chakras " in 
the etheric double. 

3, The Astrofiomicat of course is pari oS the Aatrologicai. 
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4. tn Th^gcfiy the gipds Ktand for Cosmic Forces of all RTadefi, what 

zaci^ce down htite would call a hierarchy of forces^'. elecU'icity, mfig- 

in the esoteric sciance (H. 'BX 

5. "‘ Cr£iii{vc man has to be undetsatood as referring to the true creative 

power in man, called It is the mysterious poorer of tbouahi 

which enablcti it to produce extermil, percepLible, pbEnDuietLaL results by its own 
inherent energy. The anciemU held that any idea wtl1 manifi^t itself i^xi^mally 
if Gne's attention^ is deeply concentrated upon it. Simihirly an intciise volition 
will be 'followed by the "desired result (H. ^P. Hiavatsky's documents oo 
Ti Subba Row's Adyar Pamphlet (Noh Jl) "The Twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac *Vpp to. 

Some myths are related Lo this power. 

Nalt 2 

There is no Magic Key. MagEC results from bringinR; dawn spiritual 
Forces to the physical plane and it can be related to " Creative Man Magic 
Can be thus produced through Sound I^fcruinrins) i thmuab action combined 
with Hound and colours (Ritual): through sciencep (spiritual words, alchemy). 
Hp Pk Blavalsky refers sometitnes to the Metiologica] Key of the Symbolism 
of the Hebrews, which reveals nufmricaUy the geometrical relations of the 
Circle (all Deity) to the square, cube, iriaDgle, etc. . , . and in other places 

she inentiO(ns Keys» which are evidently secundaiy^ damelyr paychu-metaphysicali 
astro-chemical and alchemicaL They must be included in one of the above* 
mentioned seven^ Perhaps the Anlhrc^alcgical and the Physidagical key^ 
might be joined, and the Metrological could then take place among the seven. 

We thus should have: L The Spirituat Key, 2, The TAeogomu and 
Cesmo/o^fcrtf j 5. The Astronomical and Asirohgicat : +* The Psychro ; 5. The 
Metralagicai and Ooomctrical; 6h That related to Creative Man (Magic-Spiritual 
Alchemy) ; 7. The Atirkropologicat and PhysiotogicaL 

APPENDIX B 

Note as to a Plukality of Meaning tN Svhbols 

Perhaps the Zodiac is the best nssample to be taken in that respects 
According to esoteric tradition, its signs stand for Twelve Cosmic Creative 
Hierarchies of Forces. And being hierarchical those Powers express them salves 
OD all pLanesi of inauilestation^ 

Subba Roiv. a tsirned Indian achakr, eivM us in bis arlick " The Twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac " the meaniegs of those Signs, basing them 00 the numerical 
values ^of the names of the Signs, or their synonyms, for what regards the so- 
called “Primary Creaiiow" of HiDduistti— the salf -generation and daboratioc 
of the Divine Cosmio Powers ihctnsdvus. 
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The Zodiac can be interpreted in terms of all cycles, and referring to our 
Earth Scheme, it is found to symbolize when the seventh Creation (that of man) 
is concerned, the Spiritual, Intellectual and Physical Pedigree of the human 
entity, in the course of the long pilgrimage of his Monad, as depicted in the 
theosophical teachings. 

The Secret Doctrine tells us that the seven Races are pictured in the 
Zodiac, and that their cycles of duration are based on it. As to the nature of 
the Principle that each of those Races particularly evolves, it is fairly easy to 
relate it to the Zodiac. It is the correspondences existing between Signs and 
Planets on the one hand and the Principles which constitute man on the other 
that give a sound basis to horoscopy, a science which has much deteriorated 
because of the personal and material character which it has taken, and because 
its fundamental Cosmic and Theogonic nature is no longer known. The horos¬ 
cope analyses the minor cycle of one individual life on earth ; it shows the powers, 
faculties, and also the weaknesses brought by the human entity in this life, and 
which are the results of his past existences. It also shows the possibilities and 
opportunities which will help the entity concerned to bring the future into the 
present, that is to say, to objectify that which is still subjective, undifferentiated 
in his consciousness. A whole book would be necessary to demonstrate the 
universality of the symbolism of the Zodiac.! 

The Zodiac might be compared to a vast clock on which move at various 
speeds many hands marking diflferent times: Cosmic, Solar, Planetary, Racial 
and Human. The organizing life, in all cycles, passes through twelve stages, 
always the same, and this explains the various interpretations which can be given 
to the Zodiac. 

The twelve Signs are divided into three quaternaries, the four signs of 
which are representative of the four elements. Fire, Earth, Air and Water. 
The first quaternary is spiritual, the second psychic, the third material, the 
meaning of those words being relative. Fire is the creative power. Earth the 
substance in which it creates ; Air is the spiritual result of this interaction. Water 
the material result. Again all those terms are relative to the cycle considered. 

As a simpler example, let us take the symbol of the Ark: 

At the end of every cycle there is a period of disintegration, when life 
abandons the form or forms it ensouled and used for a while, in order to evolve 
through them. This Period is symbolized by a deluge, when the cycle of a 
universe, a world, or a race is concerned. We find this symbolical deluge in all 
mythologies, and in all those deluges there is an Ark. I cannot treat here the 
subject fully, but suffice it to say that the Ark stands for the preserving power 
which sees to it that nothing is ever lost of that which is necessary to perpetuate 
life and its further evolution. The harvest of one cycle, whatever cycle it is, 
becomes the seed for the next, and it is through innumerable cycles that evolution 


* Sec the Preneb work: L'Occultisme du Zodiaque by the author. Editions Adyar, 
4, Square Rapp. Paris VII—1939. 
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prcKeeds. The Puranas describe the Maha>Pralaya, and give a very vivid picture 
of the deluge which preceded itJ And it is said there: “ That of which all 
things are made, the Lord by whom all things exist. He who is inconceivable. 
. . . reposes, sleeping upon Shesha [the Serpent of Infinity] in the midst 

of the Deep 

“ The Creator sleeps upon the Ocean [of Space] in the form of Brahma. . . . 

This pictures the end of a Universe, and here Brahma Himself represents 
the Ark floating on the waters. Before going to sleep, Brahma has gathered in 
Himself the harvest of His universe, the essence of all experiences it has gone 
through. During the whole of the ** Night**, He will keep those powers safe in 
His repository. His sleeping consciousness. They will again become active 
causes in the next manifestation, when comes the Dawn of the New Day. 
Then we see Brahma emanating those powers out of His very substance, and 
produce His mind-born Sons. Those will themselves give birth to their progeny, 
all those forces becoming agents in the world of eflfects, they themselves being 
the causes. 

In the Mahabharata Deluge, Vaivasvata Manu is seen in the Ark with 
the Seven Rishis, and ** all the different seeds which were enumerated by regene¬ 
rate Brahmanas in days of yore *’. This deluge is interpreted by H. P. Blavatsky 
as being the end of the fourth Race and the sinking of Atlantis, as is also Noah*s 
Deluge. The Ark is again symbolical of that which had to be saved of the 
Atlantean civilization in order to be used by the fifth Race. 

In the first version we had a Cosmic Deluge ; in the second a facial one, 
as also in the Chaldean and biblical deluges. However, this preserving power 
represented by the Ark can receive many other interpretations. For example, 
after a human death there follows the disintegration of the different vehicles that 
the human Ego had ensouled during life; the dense physical body, the etheric 
double, the astral or emotional body, and the lower mental vehicle. Here also 
the disintegration rises from plane to plane of existence. The Ark in this in¬ 
stance is the Causal Body, on the higlier-mental plane in which the egoic con¬ 
sciousness preserves the results, the essence of the experience of that existence. 
All that is useful to the evolution of the spiritual Ego—this Ego evolving through 
the many personalities in whom it incarnates—is gathered there, and becomes 
the seeds for future lives. 

Physiologically, the Ark is the womb which preserves the ovum, promise 
of future life, as is the seed for a plant or a tree. Cosmically it is space, which 
is the universal matrix, containing and preserving all the germs of life* Space 
is the Virgin Mother that the Spirit fecundates. 

And thus, many interpretations can be given to the symbol of the Ark 
which, like all other symbols, can be explained with the help of several Keys, 
according to the knowledge and intuition of the interpreter. Some of those Keys 
cannot be given from outside, we must fashion them from within through our 
inner spiritual development. 

» S.D., 1.398-99. 
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Another example is that of Saturn as limiting power. 

The myth shows us Saturn-Cronos as a god, mutilating his father Ouranos, 
who is unbound space, eternity, infinity. Saturn-Cronos is Time, and when 
emasculating Ouranos he mutilates the Absolute and appropriates its creative 
power. Thus shutting a portion of the whole within a cycle of finite time, he 
uses that power in order to produce generation on the manifested planes, that 
is, in Time and Space. This cosmic symbol, again, can receive many inter¬ 
pretations. On the plane of spiritual consciousness, Saturn acts as the Law 
of Karma (he is called “ Fate ") which selects in the whole of the consciousness 
of the causal body, the special causes to be used in one special incarnation of 
the Ego. Saturn thus limits the field of consciousness of the Ego, taking only 
a fraction of its contents. In the physical body, the influence of Saturn slows 
down circulation; emotionally it limits the affective powers and the number 
of friends, those various limitations being karmic. Mentally, it helps concen¬ 
tration, and by the very fact of that concentration, it temporarily limits the field 
of thought to that of a chosen object. Saturn stands for the I at all levels. 

As Saturn in the scale of our seven Principles is the analytical mind, 
it also limits the action of consciousness, keeping it on the level of concrete 
thought. Another power is needed to balance or overcome that of Saturn, and 
render the latter helpful through its steadiness and determination, instead of 
harmful through its sloth and lack of vision. 

In Alchemy, Saturn is lead (lower mind) and it can only be transmuted 
into gold—the metal of the Sun (Atma)—through the agency of Mercury 
(Buddhi). 
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SCIENTIFIC CORROBORATIONS OF 
THEOSOPHY 


The following is a list of some corroborations by Science of statements 
made, many years ago, in the classical literature of Theosophy ; they prove 
Science to be a great ally of Theosophy, for they demonstrate, in an ever- 
increasing measure, the stability of the foundations of the Theosophical 
Structure. These corroborations are given here only as a means to an 
end and not as an end in themselves. ’ They further direct our attention 
to the existence of another method of investigation of nature.*—Ed. 


Mind in Nature 

s 


Theosophy 

"The Universe is the expression 
of Life, Thought, Consciousness. 
These are the energizing, guiding 
Principle in all Cosmic Processes, 
whilst that which appears under the 
guise of Matter is the objective cor¬ 
relative of this primary activity of 
the One Life, or Be-ness(W. 
Kingsland, The Physics of The Secret 
Doctrine* p. 37.) 


■ Science 

The reduction of material things 
in terms of mind is now the theme 
of scientists as it has been that of 
philosophers: 

“ From the intrinsic evidence of 
his creation, the Great Architect of 
the Universe now begins to appear 
as a pure mathematician 

“ The universe can be best pictured 
as consisting of pure thought ”. 

“ If the universe is a universe of 
thought, then its creation must have 
been an act of thought 


* Introduction, p. 1. 

* Sec the monograph on ** Chemistry ” and ** A Note on Occult Chemistry **, Part II 
of this series.—Ed. 

’ H. P. Blavatsky, The Secret Doctrine was 6rst published in 1838. 

N.B.—All references to The Secret Doctrine are from the 3rd Edition. —Ed. 
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Theosophy 


“ Occultism sees in all these Forces 
and manifestations a ladder, the 
lower rungs of which belong to 
exoteric Physics, and the higher are 
traced to a living, intelligent, invisi¬ 
ble Power, which is, as a rule, the 
unconcerned, hut, exceptionally, the 
conscious. Cause of the sense-born 
phenomena designated as this or that 
natural law —(S.D., I, 605.) 


. . and between this time (1888, 
the date of the writing) and 1897 
there will be a large rent made in the 
Veil of Nature, and materialistic Sc^ 
ence will receive a death-blow — 
(S.D., I, 671.) 

“ Mahat—Universal Intelligence, 
... is no other than the Logos. . . . 
He is, in short, the * Creator’, or the 
Divine Mind in creative operation, 
‘ the Cause of all things’ ”.—(S.D., 
I, 277.) 


Science 

“ The universe shows evidence of 
a designing or coptrolling power that 
has something in common with our 
own individual minds”.—(Sir James 
Jeans, The Mysterious Universe, 

1934, pp. 124-37.) 

” The cruder kind of materialism 
which sought to reduce everything 
in the universe, inorganic and or¬ 
ganic, to a mechanism of fly-wheels 
or vortices or similar devices has dis¬ 
appeared altogether”.-—(Sir Arthur 
Eddington, New Pathways in Science, 

1935, p. 323.) 

“ To put the conclusion crudely, 
the stuff of the world is the mind 
stuff”.—(Sir Arthur Eddington, The 
Nature of the Physical World.) 

“ From 1895 onwards, there came 
the new revelation in physics. The 
new Physics may be said to have 
begun in 1895 with the discovery 
of X-rays by Prof. Wilhelm Kon¬ 
rad Rontgen of Munich. Rontgen’s 
discovery led to another field of 
research, that of radioactivity. In 
this research, the first success fell to 
Henri Becquerel who in February 
1896 found that uranium and all its 
compounds emit rays. The next 
year, 1897, was marked by the great 
discovery of ultra-atomic corpuscles. 
The new era in physics had begun. 
The old materialism is dead ”. (His¬ 
tory of Science, Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1930, p.470.) 
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Theosophy 


SotefJM 

It is ** Psycbo*Analysis" whii^h. 
has caused the greatest revolution in 
this field, and me are told that ” the 
faegitinings of psycho-analysis are 
marked hy two dates; 1895 which 
saw the publication of Breuer and 
Freud's Studien Uber Uysferii, and 
1900 which saw that of Freud’s 
Tmifmcfcirtring,"— {Bne. Britt., voL 
18. p. 674.1 

The Structure of the Atom, 

" Until quite recently, atoms wwe 
regarded as the permanent bricks of 
which the whole universe was built. 
All the cliangea of the universe were 
supposed to amount to nothing more 
drastic than s re-arrangernent of 
permanent Indestructible atoms; like 
a child’s box of bricks, these built 
many buildings in turn. The atniy 
of twentieth-century physics la pri- 
jnarily the story rif the shattering of 
ih is concept". — (S ir j ames J ean s, Tfte 
Cfflfoerse Around Vs, 1945, p. 111.) 

" The units they (the physicists) 
have discovered w^jl] constitute not 
only a world of physics but, in the 
end and at far removes, also a W'orld 
of life and spirit. . . . 

" These units, particularly the 
electron and quantum, have an sU 
moat meta-physical aspect t they are 
physics infected with thought. . . . 

'■ Thus it comea that the ultimate 
units are not purely physical or mate¬ 
rial but point to an undifferentiated 
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primitive world-matrix which in* 
eludes both the physical and thought* 
characters of the world —(The Rt. 
Hon,^ General Smuts, at a discussion 
on '* The Evolution of the Universe," 
Brit, Assoc. 1931, quoted by E. L, 
Gardner, in The Web of the Vniverse, 
p, 38.) 

UmtY OF Nature 


"Everything originated in the One, 
and, proceeding from the One, must 
riiially return to the One —(S.D., 
1, 520). 

" The radical unity of the ultimate 
essence of each constituent part of 
compounds in Nature—from star to 
mineral atom, from the highest Dhy- 
An Choban to the smaltest infusorium, 
in the fullest acceptation of the term, 
and whether applied to the spiritual, 
intellectual, or physical worlds—this 
unity is the one fundamental law in 
Occult Science 1, 145.) 


"The belief—that all things are 
made of a single substance—is old 
as thought itself; but outs is the 
generation which, brat of all in bis* 
loiy, is able to receive the unity of 
Nature not as a baseless dogma or a 
hopeless aspiration but a principle of 
science hosed on proof as sharp and 
clear aa anything which is known ", 
—(Karl K. Da trow, The Renaissance 
of Physacs, 1936, p. 301 ■) 

Mie, one of the commentators of 
Einstein, says : 

The recent developments of physics 
lead one to recogniKe everywhere in 
nature a principle of profound unity. 


Evolution 


** Evolution according to Theo¬ 
sophy is that process of change where* 
by something that is latent and 
sleeping is brought into manifesta¬ 
tion and activity. To understand 
this we must postulate two factors— 
II 


“ What 1 find in evolution is one 
^rco-t Stcheoie from botiotn to top, from 
prst to teaf.' What I also believe 
is that this advance throughout 
nature is a revelation of Divine Agen¬ 
cy. And since mind at its best is the 
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Th^itisopky 

a spirit or soul which is seeking ex¬ 
pression, and a form or body wliereifi 
the spirit or soul expressses itlrfslf ", 
—(H* T, Edge, The Theosophicjl 
Path, June 19J2.) 


highest term in the course of evolu- 
tionai'y ascent it may well be said 
that the evclutioo of mind reveals 
the agency of mind ",—(Prof* Lloyd 
Morgan in The Graft Design^ tdiUd 
by Frances Mason. 1934^ p* 132*) 
"Now we are becoming con¬ 
vinced that by starting from the 
parts we ^hall never be abie to ex* 
plain organic and mental Ufa. and 
that there is something like design 
in organic nature ".—(Hans Driesch 
in The Great Desigtit edited by 
Frances Mason^ 193+, p. 286.) 


An Evolving Universe < 


** How different all Nature appeara 
when we come to know that even 
the ^ dead ^ substances which com« 
pose our world are evolving . . . 
each element and its combinations 
are draw n upwards slow )y, to become 
more perfect lenses of the Divinity 
dwelling within them "*—(C. Jioa* 
rajadasa, Pint Pwicipks of Theo- 
sophyt 4th ed„ p. ISO*) 

** Light —the first mentioned in 
Genesis * * ^ is tlie first htgoticii. acid 
the first emanation of the Supreme, 
and Light Life, says the evangelisL 
Both are electricity * * . From its 
swelling, electric bosom, springii 
matter and s^pirit. Within its beams 
lie the beginnings of nil physical and 


"" There are autharlties who 
maintain that already the evidence 
of inorganic evaltitioM is convincing 
enough. The heavier atoms would 
appear to behave as though they 
were evolved from the lighter/'— 
(J.I Arthur Thomson, Outline of 
Science, An. " Foundations of the 
Universe", 1922.) 

The Cosmic Rays of Millikan 
“ may be evidences of the actual 
birth of atoms of matter out of the 
fundamental particles of electricity 
in the outer reaches of ouruniverac'V 
— (Bajfzoni, Kemeh of the (/niTC«e, 
p. 177J 


* Uy county oI thi Eidiior, The 
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chemical action, and of all cosmic 
and spiritual pbenotncna —(H. P, 
Blavats-ky, Isis UttveiUd, 1377, 
I, 258.) 

** Among many other objections 
to the doctrine of an etidlcas evolU' 
tion and involution, nr reabfiorption 
of the KosmOfi, a process which, 
according to the Br4bmanical and 
Kgoteric Doctrine, is without begin- 
ning or end, the Occultist is told 
that it cannot be, since ‘ by all the 
admissions of modern scientific 
philosophy it is a necessity of nature 
to run down ' To this we reply 
that nature runs down and dis¬ 
appears from the objective plane, 
only to re-emerge after a time of rest 
out of the subjective, and to re-asoend 
once more ".— fS. D,, t, 172-73.) 

'* The ancient philosophers, who 
saw in the Earth a huge * animal *, 
were wiser in their generation than 
our modem geologists are in theirs 
. , , This only shows how admirably 
Occult Philosophy fits every thing 
in Nature, and how mneh more 
logical arc its tenets than the lifeless 
hypothetical speculations of Physical 
Science".—(S,D., 1, 178.) 

" h is difficult for the modern 
mind to imagine our Solar System 
as a living organism. Yet that is 
what it is".— (Firsf Principles of 
Thmsophyt p. 228.) 


Science 


li is more than probable that the 
transformation of matter into radiant 
energy " is also going on somewhere 
in the opposite seose, and that radiant 
energy is condensing back into ^ 
mass”.—{Millikan, Evdrdion in 
Science find Religion, p. 17.) 


Radioactivity has changed the 
physical world “in our thinking 
overnight in Its fundamental ele¬ 
ments from a fixed, changeless 
static, dead thing to a changing, 
evolving, dynamic, living organism." 
—{Millikan, Bvolnlion in Science 
and Religion, p. 45.) 
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TIitcsophy 

“ From whatever aspect wc view 
and question matter, the world-old 
philosophy that it was vivihed and 
fructified by the eternal idea, or 
imagination—the abstract outlining 
and preparing the model for the 
concrete form—is unavoidablc> If 
we re|ecl this doctrine, the theory 
of a cosmos evolvuig gradually out 
of its chaotic disorder becomes an 
absurdity; for it is highly utiphilu- 
sophical to imagine inert matter, 
solely moved by blind force, undirec¬ 
ted by intelligence, forming ilself 
spontaneously into a universe of 
such admirable harmony /sij C/a- 
cetfed, 1, 5960 


ScUnct 

"We appear to be led to the 
assumption that the genetic or evolu¬ 
tionary processes, both cosmic and 
biological, when considered in cer¬ 
tain as[>ect8, constitute a simple 
orderly development that yields 
results not merely contingent, but 
resembling those which in human 
action we recognise as purpose."'— 
(Henderson, Professor of Biological 
Chemistry, Harvard University, Thi 
Fitness of the Environmnnl.) 

The tnany unique chemiciJ pro¬ 
perties of the elements of our en¬ 
vironment, all so remarkably adapted 
to sustain life, and "almost in¬ 
finitely improbable os the result of 
contingency, can only be regarded 
, . . as a preparation for the evolu¬ 
tionary process —(Henderson, Tlie 
Order of fioUtrCt p, 190,} 


InieK'Stellar Space 1 


" Inter-stellar space is filled with 
highly attenuated matter such as 
may be put in air vacuum tubes and 
which stretches from star to star." 


" The system of the stars is fioat- 
ing in an ocean of space — not merely 
an ocean of ether, but an ocean that 
is so far material that out: atom or 
thereabouts occurs in each cubic 
inch ", (p. 67, " Stars and Atoms " by 
Sir Arthur Eddington,) Eddington 
goes on to say that one atom per cubic 
inch is really a very high vacuum, 
since in even the highest vacuum we 


' By coarlMV of the Editor. The Ttiatmjfhitt. Irom IMS Jum Nnmbor,—Editor. 

A pfrfUfiiJ of thii Numbcf bi rccQmjDBQdsd iii^ ft fttiidy for fDrtbftr corn?' 

boTAtioiis.'—£d. 
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can produce in the laboratory, many 
millions of atoms are retained. 

(p. 212, 1938 June Theosophisi.) 


Solar and Terrestrial Magnetism 


“ The sun is a huge magnet 

“ Existence of strong magnetic 
poles above the surface of the earth, 
. . . one of which has a cycle of 
several hundred years 

(The Mahatma Letters) 


The sun—a magnet and sunspots 
shown to be magnetic. 

(Art. “ Sun ”, Enc. Brit., 1929.) 

“ It is practically certain that at 
least a substantial part of the regu¬ 
lar diurnal changes in terrestrial 
magnetism is due to overhead electri¬ 
cal currents, and the association of 
each current with magnetic dis¬ 
turbances, and of both with aurora, 
points to the upper atmosphere as 
the ultimate seat of at least dis¬ 
turbance phenomena.” 

(Art. “ Earth Currents ”, Ettc. 
Brit., 1929.) 

“ The earth’s magnetic field also 
exhibits a cyclic variation with a 
period of several hundred years ”. 

(Art. “ Terrestrial Magnetism ”, 
Enc. Brit., 1929.) 


The Structure of the Sun 


“ The constant fluctuation of the 
magnetic matter and its energy 
upon which also depends the variety 
and number of spots. During periods 
of magnetic inertia the spots dis¬ 
appear, or rather remain invisible ”. 

(The Master K. H., 1882.) 


. Hale detected in 1931 two invisi¬ 
ble spots by the aid of the Zeeman 
effect. 

(Modern Astronomy, by H. Mac- 
pherson, pp. 36-38, quoted from 
p. 215, 1938 June Theosophist.) 
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Theosophy 

“ The sun we see is not at all the 
cenirnl planet of our little Universe, 
but only its veil or its reflectmn - . * 
a reflectioQ of the red sun which is 
invisible, a reflection of the huge 
' storehouse^ of our system wherein 
all Its forces are generated and 
preserved 

** The Siin ts neither a sniid nor a 
nor yet a glow^ but 

a gigantic ball dI electro-magnetic 
Potces^ the storehouse of uni versa I 
life and fnoiioti from svliich the 
latter pulsate in all directions, feed¬ 
ing the smallest atom as the greatest 
genius with the same material unto 
the end of the WnAn Yug 

'' Minute particles like a dusL 
ctoud« » ^ it is this that we call ' mag¬ 
netic Mattc?r ' -" 

tThe Minster TUH., 1882.) 


Scf>«c^ 

" Today tt is believed that the 
sun is made up of radTation, i.e.. 
electro-magnetic waves* electrons, 
and matter in a state that Eddingion 
has graphically described as ^ smash¬ 
ed 


"Until recently it was supposed 
that matter could e.Tist only in three 
states — solid, liquid and gascoUS^ 
. . - . Bui our exploration of the 
bull's interior has shown that there 
is a fourth atate, in which the atoms 
are broken up into their constituent 
particles; wu may descritie it as a 
state of ^ pow'dered atoms" 

(Art. on " Cosmical Physics ” by 
Sir James Jeans in the composite 
volumCp The March of Sciefto^t 
1931-35.) 


Astronomy 


*‘ The Pleiades (Alcyone* espectaU 
ly) are thus considered* even in Astro- 
nomyi as the central point around 
which offr universe of fixed stars 
revolves, the focus from which, and 
into which^ the Divine Breath, 
Motion* works ince^^s^iantly during 
the Manvuntm ", 

“ -., ihu Pleiades are the central 
group of the system of sidereal 
5ytnl>ology. They arc situated in 
the neck of the constellatiun TanruSp 
regarded by Madler and other^i 


" A 100 years ago the view w^as 
pUl forward by Madlerg perhaps on 
insufTioienl evidence* that the Pleiad* 
ca lies at ilie centre of the Milky 
Way and that all the stars of the 
system revolve round that group 
centre. Such a movement was con¬ 
sidered doubtful hut within the last 
10 years the Rotation of the Galajty 
has been accepted as a subject for 

precise research.The centre 

of the System is in the direction 
tow^ards the dense star clouds in 
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in Astronomy, as the central group Sagittarius (Whitaker Almanac, 
of the system of the Milky Way, and 1946, p. 164.) 
in the Kabalah and Eastern Eso- 
tericism, as the sidereal septenate 
born from the first manifested side of 
the upper triangle, the concealed A. 

This manifested side is Taurus... 

(S.D., II, 581-2.) 

Geology 


“ This Era (the Cenozoic Era) 
corresponds to the period of Activity 
on the Earth in the Fourth Round 
and, as we have seen, The Secret 
Doctrine gives 43 million years for 
the average duration of this one 
world-period 

“ It is interesting to note that the 
five Geologic periods included in the 
Cenozoic Era, correspond roughly to 
the periods of dominance of the five 
Root-Races spoken of in The Secret 
Doctrine —(E. W. Preston, The 
Earth and Its Cycles^ pp. 47-48.) 

N.B.—The Cenozoic Era of the 
Scientists corresponds to the Fourth 
Round of The Secret Doctrine. 


“The beginning of the new volume 
of the book of life, that in which we 
find man as we know him, took 
place about 50 million years ago, if 
we are to accept the average value 
given by various scientific autho¬ 
rities 

“ The most important character¬ 
istic of the Cenozoic Era, as a whole, 
may be said to be the coming of the 
mammals and the development of 
the brain, culminating in man “.— 
(E. W. Preston, The Earth and Its 
Cycles, pp. 47-48.) 


The Terrestrial Organism ’ 


“ Our globe has its own special 
laboratory on the faraway outskirts 
of its atmosphere, crossing which, 
every Atom and molecule changes 
and differentiates from its primordial 


“ Mesotrons are produced near the 
outer fringe of the earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere, after the primary radiation 
coming from outer space has tra¬ 
versed a small but definite amount of 
matter”.—(Thomas H. Osgood, Jour. 
Applied Physics 12, 92, Feb. 1941). 


nature”.—(S. D., I, p. 638.) 

' By courtesy of the Editor, Afatn Currents in Modem Thought, May 1941, p.l3. 
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Theosophy Science 

The Origin of the Earth * 


“ The Occult Doctrine rejects the 
hypothesis born of the Nebular 
Theory, that the (seven) great planets 
have evolved from the Sun’s central 
mass . . . Our Sun merely detached 
itself earlier than all the others, 
as the rotating mass contracted — 
(S. D., I, p. 127.) 

‘‘ The planets were not detached 
from the Sun. The sun and the 
planets are only co-uterine brothers, 
having the same nebular origin.”— 
(S. D., I, p. 644.) 


”... Because of the presence of 
light atoms such as lithium and 
beryllium on earth and their absence 
jn the sun’s interior, the matter which 
forms the earth has not been expel¬ 
led from the sun or some star of 
similar composition. The earth, 
planets and sun may have been for¬ 
med at some early epoch out of 
similar material and this idea fits in 
with Lemaitre’s expanding universe 
theory”.—(H. N. Rus.sel, TheScien 
tific American, November, 1940.) 


The Age of The Earth 


” Time from the beginning of Cos¬ 
mic Evolution upto 1887, . . . 1,955, 
884, 687 years ”.—(S. D., II, 72.) 
[Roughly 2,000 million years.] 


If we wish to fix our thoughts 
on a round number, probably 2,000 
million years—is the best to select”. 

(Sir James Jeans, The Universe 
around Us, pp. 148-152.) 

“ All the evidence is consistently 
in harmony with the conclusion of 
the last chapter that the Age of the 
Earth is between 1,600 and 3,000 
million years’’.—(Prof.Arthur Hol¬ 
mes, The Age of the Earth, p. 77.) 


Symbolism 


“From the very beginning of » We did not consciously set out 
aeons ... the mysteries of Nature to construct a geometrical theory 


' By courtesy of the Editor, Main Currents in Modem Thought, Mey 1941, p, 13, 
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, . , were recorded by the pupils of 
those seme) now invisible, ' Heaveo* 
ly Men *, (Adepts) in geometrical 
hgiires and sycnbols. The keys 
thereto passed from one generation 
of' Wise Men ‘ to another",—(S* D., 
I, G71.> 


Scunce 

of the world, we were seekinj; 
physical reality by approved methods 
and this is what has happened. As 
the geometry became more complex, 
the physics became simpler; until 
Anally it almost appears that the 
physics lias been absorbed Into the 
geometry " — (Ed d i n gtori. Space., 
Time and Grttvitation, Xll.) 


Physics (Light etc.) 


" Matter is crystalMaed Light — 
(S.D., L 522.) 

"The mineral—which is light 
itself, crystalHaed and irnmctaUized", 
—(S.D., II, 179.) 

'* Electricity is Immaterial in 
the sense that its molecules arc not 
subject to perception and experi¬ 
ment : yet it maybe—and Occultism 
says it is—atomic; therefore it is 
matter ",—(S,D,, 1, lifi*) 

"... the life impulse passed on 
from planet to planet in rtixAea or 
gusAes i not by an even epn/inuoas 
Jtov!*\ —(A. P. Sin nett, Esoien'e 
Buddhism, 1864, p, 172.) 


** Matter being uothitig but a sort 
of congealed radiation —(Sir jamca 
Jeans, The Mysterhas t7iiiwr«e, 
1910, p, 77.) 

Modern Science says : Electricity, 
Light and all radiations arc atomic. 

It IS now cstafaJiBhcd that every 
atom is built up of protons and 
electrons which are electrically 
charged. 

Planck devised a Qitanlutu Theory 
(Amtaten der PAy^ftAr, Vd. IV, 
p. 533, 1901) accordiog to which 
radiation (Light, electricity, etc.) is 
not continuous but, like matter, can 
be dealt with only in individual 
units or atoms. Light, according 
to this theory, " seems to consist of 
a stream of minute gushes of energy 
which may almost be regarded as 
atoms of light". [Italics ours.— 
£d.1 
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Theosophy 

To Occult Sciutica, fame and 
m<Uter ace only two sides of the 
same substance —fS.D., I, Gfi3.) 


*' For the Occultists it ts 

both Spirit and Matter- Behind the 
' mode of motion now regarded as 
' the property of matter' and nothing 
more, they perceive the radiant 
Noumenon—{S.D., 1, 521). 

“These beings (Angels) are tlie 
' Sons of Light \ because they ema¬ 
nate from, and are self-generated in, 
that infinite Ocean of Light, whose 
one pole is pure Spiff/ lost in the 
absoluteness of Non-Being, and the 
other Pole, the Matter in which it 
condenses, crystaUisitig into a mnre 
and more gross type as it descends 
into manifestation ",—(S.D,,I, 522.) 

“To know what light is, and 
whether it is an actual substance 
or a mere undelation of the ‘ctherial 
medium *, Science has first to learn 
what Matter, Atom, Erher, Force, 
are in reality “.—(S.D., I, 52i,) 

“ Light and heat are the ghost or 
shadow of Matter in motion — (5: 
D., I, 5610 

The Nature 

“ All things arc manifestations of 
the One Fritnordial Substance 


Seietice 

Light behaves sometimes like 
waves and sometimes like corpuscles 
(fJndulatory and Corpuscnlar TheO' 
ries of Light.) Electrons and protons 
have been found to behave in the 
same dual capacity. 

What then is matter? . . . ^it is] 
radiation^radiation imprisoned in 
electrical bond):, , , What is radia¬ 
tion ? , .. Radiation is the funda¬ 
mental stuff of which the universe is 
made. It is pure energy, ao con¬ 
centrated that it can act as a particle, 
and yet energy associated with vibra¬ 
tions or waves, It is the unity 
underlying the apparent diversity of 
the universe. 

(“Radiation *' —The Great Design, 
1934, edited by Frances Mason, pp. 
59-60.) 


OF Matter 

The view held by physicists in 
the latter part of the 19th century: 


SCIENTIFIC CORROBORATIONS OF THEOSOPHY 
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“ Force, electricity, magnetism 
and matter are different aspects of 
the same thing 

“ Electricity is matter 

“ Matter a form of energy 

{The Mahatma Letters. The Theo- 
sophist, Sept. 1882, p. 319.) 


“ The matter of science may be 
for all objective purposes a ‘ dead 
and utterly-passive matter ’ ; to the 
Occultist not an atom of it can be 
dead— ‘ Life is ever present in it 
—(S.D., 111, 399). 


Science 

“molecules—the foundation stones of 
the material universe—remain un¬ 
broken and unworn. They continue 
this day as they were created—per¬ 
fect in number, and measure and 
weight ”.— {Discourse on Molecules 
by Clerk Maxwell, delivered in 1873 
before the British Association.) 

20th century: 

Matter and energy (heat, light, 
sound, electricity, magnetism) are 
interconvertible. 

The formula connecting matter 
and energy: 

M « E/C2 

where M = Mass in grams, 

E=Energy in ergs, and 
C= Velocity of light. 

Up to 1927 the physicists had 
found that the material forces of 
Nature were determinate and could 
be predicted. But now a particle 
behaves as if it were a living thing. 
It has a choice of its own which 
cannot be predicted. Electrons 
leap from one orbit to another as if 
they have a will of their own. No 
one can tell what an individual 
electron may be doing at any given 
moment. 

Heisenberg’s “ Uncertainty Prin¬ 
ciple ’’ or the “ Principle of Indeter¬ 
minacy ” indicates that there is an 
uncertainty in the nature of things. 
Scientific determinism does not hold 
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Thtofic^hy 


•• The physical PJatie is a Plane 
of tjfectSf not oF causes; it is in 
fact a Plane many times cemoved 
from the Plane of Primal Cause, 
and the effects or phenomena dis' 
cemtble thereon are not primary, 
nor even secondary effects, but ef¬ 
fects many timeji removed from the 
ultimate Cause or Noumetion 
(The PItyaics of The Secret Doctrrm:, 
p- !1)- 

" The relation of any Plane to 
the one next below it h a force 
relation; the higher Plane iiletally 
ensouh the lower ".—(The PAystcs 
of The Secret Docfritte, p. 25.) 


Sctence 

in ultimate analysis, for both the 
velocity or momentom of a particle 
and its position cannot be deter¬ 
mined w'ith equal accuracy. 

“ The noumena immediately be¬ 
hind the physical phenomena may 
themselves be phenomena to nou- 
mena on a still higher plane, and no 
on up the scale. The physical plane 
is but the end-product of a long 
scale of differcntiatioo, descending by 
degrees ",—(Lowsort, Setmce and 
Reatity, 1936). 


Chemistry 


" As the faculties of humanity are 
multiplied, so will the character!.itics 
of matter be multiplied also . , . , 
the new characteristic fof matter), 
. , . . let 113 call it ' Permeability ', 
will correspond to the next sense of 
man, which we may call ' Normal 
Clairvoyance' (S. D., ], 272.) 


Modem science is familiar with 
the penetrating power of Radioactive 
substances, for example, radium, 
omnium, etc,—(1896-1698.) 

The discovery' oI X-rays by Rdnt- 
gcQ in 1895. 


The Chem^al Elements' 

It is a dogma of science " It these hypotheses (concerning 
, . . the all^atloD that the the possibility of causing the atoms 
' By couriesr of the Editor, The Thtoscitkitt ■ 
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Theoitaphy 

Hermetists diBCovEnsd the clixit 
o( life, and that ecriam of them, 
by partaking of it, prolonged their 
fsxii^teiicc fur beyond the usual 
term, is a superstitious absurdity. 
And the claim that the baser metals 
have been transmuted into gold, and 
that the universal solvent was diS' 
covered, expitus only contemptuous 
derision in a century which has 
crowned the edifice of philosophy 
with a cope-stone of protoplasm ’%— 
(Isis Unviikd, 1877, I. 501.) 


" One of the truest things ever 
Said by a man of science is the re¬ 
mark made by Professor Cooke in 
his Nete Chemistry z " The history 
of Science shows that the age must 
be prepared before scientific truths 
can take root and grow. The barren 
premonitions of science have been 
barren because these aeods of truth 
fell upon unfruitful soil ; and, as 
soon as the fullness of the time has 
come, the seed has taken root and 
the fruit has ripcued, 

“The revolution through which 
chemistry has recently passed, is 
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of ordinary elements to absorb 
energy! are just, then the transmuta- 
tinn of the elements no longer 
ap[>ears an idle dream. The philo¬ 
sopher’s atone will have been dis¬ 
covered, and it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that it may 
lead to that other goal of the 
philosophers of the dark ages—the 
elixir vitae I "“{Sir William Ram¬ 
say, Harpern Magazine, 1904.) 

" Artificial tmnsmutation of the 
elements was first aecomplishcd by 
Cockcroft and Walton in 1932 . > . 
Some years earlier Rutherford had 
prtaiuced transmutations semi-arti¬ 
ficially by using the high-speed parti- 
dea emitted from radioactive sob- 
tancea"*—(Sir Arthur Eddinton, Afev 
Pathways in Science, 1933, p. 160.) 

"... Modern ideas as to the 
genesis of the elements seem to 
rcdect In an altered form, the specu¬ 
lative views of the Ancients."—(Sir 
William Tilden, The Blements: 
Specuiation^ nc to Their Nat ure and 
Origin.) 

“ What would the Alchemists of 
the Middle Ages say if they could 
return to their old habitation today 
and learn that actual transmuta¬ 
tions do take place in nature ? "— 
{Gibson, SeUntific Ideaz o/ Today, 
1920.) 
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well calciilatKil tp concentrate tbe 
attcntjon of chemists upnn thiis 
fact; and it would not be strange, 
if, ID less time than it has required to 
effect it, the claims of the alchemists 
would be ejcamined with Imparti¬ 
ality and studied from a rational 
point of view ”,— {Ish Unvditd, I, 
t63d 

" , . . Every year also, chemistry, 
beyond all the other sciences, ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer the realm 
of the OccuU in Nature. It is 
assimilating the very tniths taught 
by the Oca:u]t Sctetices for ages, but 
hitherto bitterly derided ",—(S< D,, 
ISSS. i, 393.) 

“ Occultism says that in all cases 
Matter is the most active, w'hen it 
appears inert, A wooden or a stone 
block is motionless and impenetrable 
to all intents and purposes. Never¬ 
theless, and de facto, its particles 
are in ceaseless eternal vibration 
which is so rapid that to the physi¬ 
cal eye the body seems absolutely 
devoid of tnoiioR; and the spatial 
distance between tbosc particles in 
their vibratory motion is—consider¬ 
ed from another plane of being and 
perception—as great as that which 
separates snow dakes or drops of 
rain. But to Physical Science this 
will be an absurdity”.—(S. D., 
1, £53.) 


Scuttce 

"The atoms of matter are vibrating 
or gy rating withextraordinary vigour. 
The piece of cold iron you hold in 
your band, the bit of brick you pick 
up, or the penny you take from your 
pocket is a colossal reservoir of 
energy, since it consists of billions 
of moving atoms., ,, Each molecule 
of the air, which seems so still io 
the house on a summer’s day is really 
travelling faster than a rifle bullet 
does at the beginning of its journey 
.. . Electrons are to be found every¬ 
where, forming part of every atom. 
., . These amaaing particles may 
travd with the enormous velocity 
of from lO.OOO to more than 100,000 
miles a second .,, Even in the atoms 
of hydrogen at a temperature which 
wc could produce in an electric fur¬ 
nace the electrons spin round at a 
rate of nearly a hundred billion 
revolutions a second I . . . In a 
little bubble of hydrogen gas no 
larger than that letter ("O "3 there 
are billions of atoms ; and they are 
not packed together, but are cir¬ 
culating as freely its dancers in n 
bRil-room "— [Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson, The Oitilinn of Science, 
art- ** Foundations of the Universe ”, 
pp. 177-199, 1922.) 
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** In the annexed plate three gases 
are shown m the gasectus and four 
etheric states; it will be observed 
that the structure of the ultimate 
physical atom is the same for all, 
and that the variety of the ' ele¬ 
ments ' ifl due to the variety of ways 
in which these ultimate physical 
atoms combine.”—(Annie Besant, 
The Ancient Wisdom, 1897, 1918 
reprint, p. 46.) 

(Ed. Note : The " ultimate phy 
sical atom ” in Theosophical termi¬ 
nology is not the “ atom" of 
physical Science, but the final sub¬ 
division of the atom, and is analo- 
gous to the electron.) 


Science 

" Up to the point we have reach¬ 
ed, then, we see what the new view 
of Matter is. Every atom of matte r, 
of whatever kind throughout the 
whole universe, is built up of elec¬ 
trons in eonjurtetion with a nucleus. 
From the smallest atom of all—^ihe 
atom of hydrogen—which consists 
of one electron, rotating round a 
positively charged nucleus, to a 
heavy complicated atom, such as 
the atom of gold, constituted of 
many electrons and a complex nuc¬ 
leus, TPe have only to do with posi¬ 
tive and negative units of electricity". 
—(Thom«>n, rWd.) 


Discovery of New Elements 


Isotopes were first discovered by 
Besant and Leadbcatcr in 1908. 
{Occult Chemistry, hy Besant and 
Leadbeater, pp. 16-20.) 

Meta-Neon was the first isotope 
to be recorded in 1908.' 

Discovery of; 

Prolo-Argoti, in 1908. (A Jightei 
form of Argon) 


Isotopes were first diBcovered by 
F. \V. Aston in 1912.—-(Encydo- 
paedia Britannica) 

Meta-Neon was discovered by 
F. W. Aston in 1912, 

The name ” Isotope " was given 
to such elements b 3 ' Soddy. 

Proto-Argon not yet confirmed by 
science. 


Ateta-Argon, Meta-Kryptan, Meta- Confirmed by Science subse- 

Aeiion, in 1908 . quently as isotopes. 

I All etsmiinta dcicribcd m this column gUin in OrcKfr Chemistry, by Annie 

Besmit (uid C. W, LndlmBler or in The For further itiformaUan on ih* r&hjua 

iM "A Mom on iXcuU Chemtorj ", In Part [[ ot this Hrlau.—Editor. 
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Kahn, a. hcAvy gas in air, and 
Mfta-Kalon, in lOOR. (Zero Group). 

Phtinum R, now called Cana- 
dium, in lGfl8. iL is not an isotope 
of Platinum but u distinct metal. 


Three new etements in the 8th 
Group of elements called X, V, Z, 
InUrperiodics, occurring between 
the groups Ru, Rb, Pd, and Os, Tr, 
Pt, {The Tbeosophfst, July 1908,) 

Occultum, (At, Wt, 3 (H = l)). 
Discovered to l895, described and 
illustrated in TIte Tfieosopkist in 
1908, labelled “ Occultum " in 1909. 

A New Element " 85" described 
and illustrated in TAe Theosophist, 
November 1932. 


Masurium recorded in 1909. At. 
No. 43. Described and illustrated 
in The Tbeoi^ophist, October 1932. 

Ulinium, discovered in 1909. Oc¬ 
cult investigHttirs reported a second 
variety of tbe elcntent of At. No. 61. 
(TAe Theosi^hist, 19 09, July, 
p. 456.) 


Science 

Not yet discovered by science. 

Not yet described in textbooks 
of Chemistry. 

Isolated by some mineralogists 
and announced in the Mmerological 
Magazine 16 and labelledCana- 
dium 

Not yet discovered by science. 


Not yet discovered by science. 


The Lotidoti Times (7*74943) 
describes a new dement of the same 
Atomic Number " 83 ” and calls it 
A ngh-Helvetitm^ 

Two new names are suggested for 
the element " 85 " t— 

(1) Astatine (At) and 

(2) Francium (Fr) 

[Nature, pp. 8 and 24, Vol. 159, 
No. 4027,4-1-1947) 

Nasatiutrt, discovered spectro¬ 
scopically, Confirmed by science in 
1925. At. No. given ns 43. 

tUiniutn, (At. No. 61) was dis¬ 
covered spectroscopically by Prof. 
B. S. Hopkins of the University of 
Illinois, 1926. It is christened “ lU 
linium *' since its laboratory dis¬ 
covery, after the State of Illinois. 
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Rhemvm, (At. No. 75) discoYercd 
and recorded in 1919.“(P. 99, The 
Theosophht, Oct. 1932). 

recorded in 1909. Describ¬ 
ed and illustrated to The Theo- 
sophist, p. 99, October 1932. 

"97 ", described and illustrated 
in The Theosophist ,— Its At. Wi. is 
given as 234,833 (H=l). 

Adyurhim, s new element in the 
atralospbere, ol At. \Vl. 2 
Described in The TheOSOphist of 
December 1932. 

TeWuriiiffl ; A second variety of 
this dement of At, \Vt. 123,5, dis¬ 
covered in 1909. {The Tkeosophist, 
June 1926, pp. 305-7.) 
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Rhenium, confirmed by science 
in 1925. 

“ 87 ", discovered spectroscopical¬ 
ly in 1931. It is now'proposed to 
call it " Francium " Ip. 10, Nature, 
4-1*1947.) 

" 97 It is. called Proto-aeti- 
nium,' 

Not yet discovered by science, 


One of the istopes of Tellurium 
has At, Wt, l23,6. Mdlor: SioderH 
tnorgank Chemistry, 1941. 


Biology ' 


An objective conception of the 
universe is inadequate. 

The Univer?e is Ixilh subjective 
and objective, 

The Universe is a field for the 
drama of both the evolutiuti of forms 
and the unfolding of coiiscicusuess. 

Theosophy regards the universe 
as a whole and visualises the need 
to express evolution in a single 
science of life. 


7ff//t Century 

The concept of the universe was 
objeclive—an " attempt to build up 
an entirely objective, rational and 
mechanistic picture to explain every¬ 
thing in terms that the human intel¬ 
lect could tubulate and comprehend", 
— tp. 251, 1938 June Theosophist], 
“The vigible concrete universe 
and all it contains is thought of as 
existing in Its own right, and given 


'iSec “A N«»ofiiOecaltCbemlilxy ", Fbri 11.—Ed, 
* See pp. 251.262, T., June 1938 
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Maaifestations of life include both 
manifestations of form and ‘ mani¬ 
festations of the human spirit which 
we know as life or consciousness 
values'. 


** The alternating, rhythmic beat 
of the universe, the expansion and 
contraction of the breath of Brahma", 
" The evolving universe as a whole 
appears to have the characteristics 
of a living being, since it undergoes 
alternate periods of expansion and 
contraction, rhythmically changing 
In a manner that we are accustomed 
to associate with the behaviour of 
living organisms — (p. 256, 1936 
June Theosophht.) 

Geometric 

" The underlying substance of the 
the universe is of a three-'dimen¬ 
sional mesh-Uke character ", 

— (Stanzas of Dej-an. S. D.) 

• Sh pp, 211-262, T., Jupt IMS. 


Science 

the original simple forms—^whose 
origin is either evaded or seen as the 
result of a fortuitous happening—all 
other forms are a " becoming " from 
these by virtue of the inherent pro¬ 
perties and powers possessed by the 
matter itself 

20th Centuty 

Vitalists like Sir Francis Yoang- 
buaband, Prof. Lloyd Morgan, Field- 
Mars hai Smuts and others " regard 
the universe as a whole—^almost 
a growing organism—in which every 
part has its place and function inter¬ 
related and interdependent ”■ 

“The universe may undergo alter¬ 
nate rhythmical periods of expanaiou 
and contraction, somewhat in the 
nature of the human heart and 
lungs -{Prof, de Sitter of Leyden) 
(p. 25b, 1938 June Theoaophiat). 


Patterns' 

Recent trends of modem chemical 
research are continually alfcrding 
evidence that " not only yalts, but 
all mineral forms are based on 
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Thtc^hy 

" This will form the lines of force 
opon which the mineral forms are 
formed".—(p, £58, 1938 June 

Thfosophist). 


Scienci 

certsin recurrent patterns, so that we 
find cubes, tetradia and octahedra as 
the basic thiee dimensional patterns 
of which solid m a tter is built up 
— fp- 258, 1938 June Theoso^hUt). 


Variation and Hrreditv' 


** Occult view ^ees the w'hole bio¬ 
logical evolution as a mechanism of 
change by which vital living influ¬ 
ences create forms sultabJc to express 
certain qualities, and sees modifi- 
catiun in form as due to the changing 
needs of the living entity that has 
created the form 

—(p. 260, 1938 June Theosophist) 


“ Orthodox science is content to 
see the explanatimi of I'ariation and 
heredity in the chromosomes and 
genes, and to see the sudden hap¬ 
pening of mutations as due to a 
chance variation, possibly produced 
by the impact of a stray cosmic 
radiation upon the material of the 
nucleus. It has so far found no 
explanation for the fortuitous appi^r- 
ante of sudden mutations as a kind 
of spontaneous happening.... natu¬ 
ral selection Is the accepted mech¬ 
anism of evolutionary change 

The* following suggestion is in 
line with the bccult theory: 

" That the organism may itself be 
the real sponsor for its own fate and 
future, and sudden mutations may 
quite reasonably be explained as due 
to the organism striking out on deter¬ 
minate lines of its own. Experi¬ 
mental proof might be obtained to 
support this view'", 

(Editorial Note, jVntwr*, Septem¬ 
ber 1937.1 


* pp T., Jane 193S. 
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Science 


Physiology 


“ Occultism . . . traces some of 
the most anthropoid species to the 
Third Race man of the early At- 
lantean Period —(S. D., II, 195). 


Researches on “ blood-group¬ 
ings ”: 

Results obtained from the study 
of animals indicate that anthropoids 
alone show the human blood factors. 


Mythology 

“With the material now to our 
hand it is important that we 
fully employ every possible rational 
method of interpretation. The folly 
of adopting one key to open all 
mythological doors has been illus¬ 
trated by the fate of such systems 
as attempted to interpret the nature 
of the Gods by theories of a * disease 
of language’ . . . Let no method, 
linguistic, solar, anthropological, 
dominate our conclusions but let 
none be absent from our counsels 
—(Lewis Spence, Indroduction to 
Mythology, 1921, p. 115.) 

Anthropology 

“ Physical Humanity has existed “ Dr. W. K. Gregory made a 
upon the Earth for the last family tree of man and ape . . . . 
18,000,000 years*’.—(S. D., II, 158.) On the Osborne scale of reckoning, 

he and I gave the human stem 
, an antiquity of about 20,000,000 

years (p. 20, Man's Family Tree, 
by Sir Arthur Keith.) 


“ This proves once more that, in 
order to be dealt with, with at least 
an approximate degree of justice, the 
so-called ‘ myths ’ have to be closely 
examined from all their aspects. In 
truth, every one of the seven keys 
has to be used in its right place and 
never mixed with the others—if we 
would unveil the entire cycle of 
mysteries’’.—(S. D., II, 544.) 
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Theosophy 


(Peru) 


Science 


The Peruvians’ power oi handling 
great masses of stone, their love of 
colour and their capacity to produce 
brilliant pigrnents by unknown means 
. . . Their civilization grew out of 
an impulse given in l^,10D b. c. 
from a still older one. It was still 
Nourishing in 12,008 H. C,— (Besant 
and Leadbeater, Man ; Whence, How 
and Whither i The titjes of Atcyoite*) 


Arch eulogists brought the Pern- 
vTan civilization to light. 

A. Hyatt Verill says: " The As* 
tronomical observations of Prof. 
Rudolph Muller would seem tu prove 
conclusively that the ruins ol Tihua- 
naco are over 15,000 years of age”. 
. . , The great stone blocks of the 
well-known cyclopean ruins of Tihna- 
naco were brought from many miles 
away and are of unknown origin. 
. . . PoUcryt beautifully modelled 
and of unique colouring, has been 
found. 

" Brilliant greens,bines,yellows and 
reds have been applied with unknown 
pigments and methods of firing”. 
(Aft. "Peru”, Bnc, Brit., 1929.) 

(For other e]C 3 mple.<i see the inono> 
graph on ” ArchieDlrgy ”.l 


Science, Metaphysics akd Occultism 


” To form a nucleus of the Univer- 
sal Brotherhood of Humanity, with, 
out distinction of race, creed, iu:x, 
caste or colour”. 

(The first of the three declared 
objects of the Theoaophical Society. 
7S75.] 


" Universal respect for, and obser¬ 
vance of, human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, language or 
religion 

(Article 55. Clause C, Chapter IX 
of the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions Organization, 1943.) 


“Modem Science is every day 
drawn more into the maelstrom of 
Occultism ; iinconBCioualy, no doubt, 
still very sensibly ".—(S.D,, I, 149.) 


“—the external world described 
in physics (E, & O, E.) really exists. 

" One thing can perhaps usefully 
be added. I do not think that with 
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Theasojihy 


Science 


any legitimatt: usage of the word it 
can be gaid that the eatCTTial world 
of phyaics i» the only world that 
realty cxiau".—(Eddington, New 
Pathway^i in Science, 19JS, p. 26.) 

“ The tuoat intereBting moral to 
be drawn from Dr. Dingle's article 
has nothing to do with his detailed 
cntictsms of the theories of the 
* Aristotelians'; but raises the matter 
of the curious relationship which at 
present subsists between metaphysics 
and science”.— (iVoriire, 12-6-.17, 
Prof. C. G. Darw'in, F.R.S.) 

(See also " Physical Science 
and Philosophy ", Nature, 12-6'J7| 
pp. 1000 to 1012). 


• -I 


The Cyclic Law 


“ The prmciple under which the 
various races of man as they develop 
are controlled collectively by the 
cyclic law, however they may indi¬ 
vidually exercise the free wilt they 
unquestionably possess, is thus very' 
plainly asserted 


“Over the events of life we may 
have control, but none whatever 
over the law of its progress. There 
is a geometry that applies to nations 
an equation of their curve of ad¬ 
vance. That no tnortol man can 
touch 


(Sinnett : Esoteric Buddhism, 
p. 76.) 


(J. W. Draper; History of the 
Inieikciual Development of Euro^,) 


D. D, KaNGA 



WHERE THEOSOPHY AND 
SCIENCE MEET 

A STIMULUS TO MODERN THOUGHT 


VoL I 


PART n : MAN 
FROM ATOM TO MAN 


THE ADYAR LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Adyar, Madras, India 


“ We recognize but one law in the Universe, the law of 
harmony, of perfect equilibrium,". 

{The Mahatnui Letters^ XXIl, p. Hi.) 


" The new God was the God of law and order, the new 
duty to know that order, and to get into harmony with it 

(Millikan RiA., Evolution *« Science utui JReligiojt,t p, tiO*) 


INTRODUCTION 

THE PRINCIPLE OF NON-ATTACHMENT 


Tiam tniclkci io 
Intuition 


We that it will he in th* fitness of things if an attempt ifi made, 
at this stage in the development of the seheme given in 
the book, to enunciate a principle undfirlying the several 
monographs given there. We shall call this principle 
the Frincipie of iNon-Attachment and illustrate it with a few homely 
estamplcs. It will also give us a alight insight into the wodW5 operaitdi of 
the principle tuid show how' one can pass from Intellect to Intuition^ 

The Ptinciph- —To solve a problem pertaining to a particular 
planef or sub-plantf one should rise to a plaue higher than the one on 
which the problem is confronted 

Exantplts *—If yon lind yourself in a place where it is excessively 
hot in summer and cold in winter and you fume and fret 
From Ph 2 ;^tal g^^jout it and wonder how your body W'ill be able to bear 

L-o leid McntiJ I -I 

these extremes of temperature, you will be able to solve 
this probJem afiecting your body by going to a plaoe itbove that of the 
body, that is, from the physical plane to the mental plane. If you become 
absorbed in reading an interesting book or an jntriguiog aovel or ia 
exploring an intricate problem i.ti your study room or laboratcry, you will 
find from your personal experience, or you may have olready noticed it, 
that you will forget altogether your body and the vagaries of weather or 
the extremes of temperature.’ 

Once again, if the problem is one of taking a big ship which haa 
become stranded on the beach at Ipw' tide to the aca 
Froin ihfl f«lid Siib- some distance away, would you try to solve the problem 
PU m to jjy tying a strong long rope to the ship, employing 
hundreds of men and with tfaeir help dragging it to the 
sea, an impossible feat, or by watebiog the ship gel afloat by waiting for 


^ For ibh iiiiplusftLlon or ih€ lermi plane Band ym ihc nionopapli on ChtnniB^ 

try* ihh FirL—Ed. 

■ R«ad tlao utidc va " Tho Thrill of Self-Fiplotitioii Pta Ell. Ihii iin«-- Ed, 
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a feM' hours and allowing the waters of the tide flow along the shore and 
go under and around the ship ? Vou may then put up the sails or run 
the engines and nee the ship gliding along merrily on its voyage to its 
destination. What was supposed to be an impossible task on one plane, 
solid sub-plane' in this case, became possible by woikitig on a plane higher 
than the solid, namely, the liquid sub-plane, water, (Vide Diagrams 1, 2, 3.) 
Let us lake a third example to illustraLe the same principle, if 
you are asked to make four equal equilateral triangles 
from six matches of equal length, you will not succeed 
in solving this prabkm even if you try it for months and 
years by attempting to airange them in different ways un a flat plane—a 
surface having only length and width. Hut if you go to a third dimension 
and place the ends of the thice maiches respectively in the three angles 
of the equilateral triangle on the surface and bring the three other ends 
together at a point in the higher dimension, yon will get a solid figure, a 
triangular pyramid, showing four equal equilateral triangles formed from 
six matches, as in diagram 4. Here again what was supposed to be a most 
difficult problem on a two-dimensional plane became solved in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye by going to a higher dimension. 

Take another example ; If you are travelling in a train and 
look ont through a window, say. one facing the east, 
you will see the scenery on that side only. Situated 
as you are in the train, it is physically impossible for 
you to see at the same time the scenery on the west, north or south sides. 
But if you, now, leave the train and traverse the same distance in an 
aeroplane, then you will get from that height a grand view in perspective 
showing the scenery on alt sides at the some time, indicating how the 
different paits arc connected together nnd form parts of one whole which 
seemed to be separate when seen from the ground level. (Diagram 4.) 

These different examples indicate ibat we are able to solve our 


A View from 


ptx>b]€niS| both personal and imperi^onal^ simply because 
^tting Ejcinrbed j^y ^geiRg ihcm ffom a height or a higher dimension or, 
neucs other words, from a higher level or greater depth 

in our consciousness wc arc able to take a wider and 
bigger view of the matter. This means that wc become detached, not only 
from the problem itself under consideration, but also from our lower selves, 
Dur narrownesses and angularities, our biases and prejudices, our anger, 
fear, mistrust and suspicion, our selfishness, greed, hatred, cruelty, etc. 
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A 


The Old Technique 
Dnai Concept 
Partial View 

Surfacc View 



A 

B 

X 


The New Technique of Intuition 


Triune Concepi 


Whole View 


Aeroplane View- 


Body 

Mind 

Spiritual Pan 


Diaorah 4 


This is also psychologiotlly true* When our canscionsnese is 
functioning on a higher plane we are able to see things 
proper perspective and trace varieties of ton- 
neetiona which it is not possible for us to do when it 
ia functioning on a lower plane* It is precisely for the same reason that 
WE are not able to solve the complicated problems lacing humanity for the 
last many years, such as poverty, hunger, disease, tmemployment, wars, 
and other fundamental probletnfi such as pain, fear, depression, loneliness, 
etc. Our failure is due to the fact that we are attempting to solve these 
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problems frotn the planes of body, lower eTnotlon^ and mind.’ To solve 
these problems, we must go to a region where oiir con- 
HowtoK.l« scioosneas is functioning on higher levels tplancs)! this 
means that we shall make use of out spiritual part 


Wwld Probicmi 


which will bring into function the BCtiviiies of the higher (synthetic) 
mindp intuition nutl will* And when out conscinusn^ss is functioning 
on these higher planes, then spiritual qualities BUtomatically manifest 
themselves in oui character.* Hiich as those of right thinking, broad-mind¬ 
edness, large-heartedness, tolerance, amity and fcllow'-feelirg. love and 
corporate activity, selflessness, tirelessness in work, self-sacrificing labour, 


sell-impo^i^d disciplinCp ^tc. 

To sUTUmarize i Scinnccr knowledge^ brains alone csniint solve our 
problems; psychology, metaphysics, philosophy alone cannot solve our 
problems. What is wanted to solve our problems ia a wise and balanced 
synthesis of all of them. Wholeneaa is Holiness, Nobility, Culture, 
Refinement.* 


Eh 




From Intellect to Intultiou 


But even this integration of thought will ml help us to experiertet 
the unity of life, though it may give us an intellectual 
Mind Kivci the Idea recognition of the fact that 'all lile IS oneV It is 

*** impossible to experience the unity of life through mind, 

for mind by its very nature even at its highest level is rooted in the idea of 
separateness, in the idea of Self and Not-Se)f. Therefore it was that H. P. 
Blavatsky has spoken of Mind as " the Slayer of the Beal " * if hy Reality 
is meant the unity of life. 


* See diaitrafn Cooeral [RiroductioD, Vel. I, 
t Vide ihc mtniogfaph. " The Jojr oi Self-UnJoidmertt Par* IV. 


> See Diijtrtcn 2 . Ccpnel Itnrodactiun, Val- 1. 

* Sir ChuadM Bok hs* eimwa tbii jMt a( ihe naky ".I? 

clBraiuiI TiisiarchM given in (l) Rr»JtoHie in ikt ^ ^ ^ 

; P!uni Aniogr^phs tfwrf thtir Lonu™*^- 

SsT S. V* R^amurtbi bring? in tb* aid of 

tbciu£bi-rft:ki^¥inB on Om m/ cnc read on ai the Ranade 

Hal]. Madru. 

' H- P- Tkt V^ice&fthf Sifowr, 119 , Golden Jdbila* Edition, 19 J 5 - 
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Now the principal instrument of science is mind. The inductive 
method of science is purely mental. Any science however 
Menur*"** highly developed it may be cannot take us beyond the 
mental level. We shall now understand why it is 
necessary to become detached from the plane where mind is functioning 
and go to a plane higher than that of mind, which is the plane of intuition, 
if we desire to have an experience of the unity of life.’ 

Our present-day education is more or less purely mental. This is 
excellent so far as it goes but it it is not enough. It is 
therefore necessary to supplement it, not to replace it, by 
another technique, which is the technique of intuition. 
The education for the New Age should be based on a new training and 
discipline based on this new technique which has for its 
neth replace arousing of intuition. This we can do if our mind 

is pur^, loving,’ innocent, open and receptive to new ideas, 
unbiassed and unprejudiced, well-poised, passive and active at will, aware 

perfectly under our control. The modus oPerandi' 
que of Intuition * develop our intuition IS ever to contemplate a Totality, 
not to think in terms of class or party but visualize 
everything as one whole, to develop tenderness and love for all, to remain 
in close touch with nature and hold communion with her, to do some kind 
of creative work and to have an appreciation of art and beauty. 


D. D. Kanga 


.. .■ * connMtion the sequence of phases of consciousness given by Marcault and 

Hawhcrek in their classic^ book. The Next Step in Evolution, p. 6 See also pp. 140-141, 
It this senes, where the sequence of the same phases of consciousness is eiven to illustrate 
another point. ^ 

See also Introduction. Part IV, and p. 68. Part I, this series.— Ed. 


’ For, ■ love is the liberator of the mind says a great sage 

* C. Jinarajadasa, The New Humanity of Intuition, pp. 30-39. 1938. 

* See Diagram 4 above. 


METHODS OF RESEARCH 

By c. jinarajadasa 


The Criteria of 
Proof 


It is a characteristic of the six systems of Indian philosophy that, before 
they expound their views, they first enunciate what arc 
the criteria of proof which they admit as valid. Thus 
the philosophy of the Vedanta states as valid sources 
of information for judgment: 1. Pratyaksha, direct knowledge from 

contact of the senses or perception ; 2. AnumSna, inference ; 3. Upamana, 
analogy or comparison ; 4. Shabda, revelation or trustworthy authority; 

5. An-upalabdhi or Abhava-pratyaksha, non-perception or negative proof ; 

6. Arthapatti, inference from circumstances. 

Not all the six philosophies admit all these six criteria. The 
Nyaya school will admit only the first four. The Sankhya will admit only 
the first, second and fourth, and will not admit analogy or comparison 
as a valid source. 

The theological writers of Christianity placed revelation as^he first 
criterion of truth, and added to it another criterion, which they created 
out of the philosophy of Aristotle. If Aristotle said so, it was truth. 

It is interesting to note that Aristotle’s philosophy is the result of a 
rebound from Plato, whose disciple he was for twenty 
years. Plato’s system threw all its weight on the 
existence of “ ideas ”, or archetypes as they were later termed. For Plato, 
investigation was a method of surveying the facts of existence in the light 
of predetermined principles. (This is the method of all Hindu philoso¬ 
phical systems.) Aristotle, however, saw no reason to accept the ” ideas ” 
of Plato, and preferred to start ” from below ” by gathering the material 
for truth by an examination of Nature as she is. His aim was to examine 
facts, and then draw inferences from them. 

His principle was unquestionable, but as put by him into action, 
not sufficient facts were gathered before coming to 
generalizations. This was unavoidable, as the scientific 
spirit, as we know it today, bad only just begun, and collectors of Nature’s 


Plato's System 


Aristotle's Principle 
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facts were few and far between. However, in the Middle Ages, all that 
Aristotle taught was regarded as “ gospel truth ”, so much so indeed that 
any dissent from his philosophy was considered a veritable form of heresy. 
To such an extent was Aristotle made the god of truth by medieval 
scholasticism that these Latin w^ords were inscribed over the gates of one 
institution : 

• 

Omnis hinc excluditur^ ontnis est abiectus, 

Qui non Aristotelis venit armis tectus. 

Every one from here is barred, every one rejected. 

Who comes not with Aristotle’s armour protected. 

The making of Aristotle into the absolute criterion of truth soon 
stifled all research. It is well known how the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy long stood in the way of the establishment of a recognition of 
the true system propounded by Copernicus. The rigidity and narrowness 
of the Aristotelian approach to truth drew from Bruno, who rejected 
Ptolemy and accepted Copernicus, the scornful description that the 
Ptolemaic conception of the universe was piccolo come il cervello d'un 
peripatetico —” small like the brain of an Aristotelian 

It is from the break-away from the Aristotelian system as formu¬ 
lated in the Middle Ages that modern science was born. 

admit that Francis Bacon was perhaps the greatest 
inspirer of the new era of thought. Even when Bacon 
had scarcely ceased from being a boy, he rebelled at the age of fourteen 
against the Aristotelian standpoint which he found in his university, and 
vowed to put an end to it. 

Bacon’s call was, ” Back to facts. Back to Nature ”. This indeed 
was what Aristotle had originally in mind, but after his philosophy had 
become crystallized, his followers would admit no further facts which in 
any way challenged the system. Since the Master had formulated and 
systematized truth, it was useless to go to Nature in search of truth. 

It is scarcely possible for us to realize today what a powerful 
Bacon. Inspirer of influence Bacon exercised over the minds of the men of 
the New Era of his generation throughout Europe who were seeking 
Thought truth. We have to admit that the method of induction 

which he propounded did not finally give the method needed by modern 
science. Whether this was due to the limitations of his method, or to a 
lack of true understanding of it, will be discussed later. But Bacon’s 
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The Inductive 
Method 


wonderful enthusiasm for research into Nature’s facts, and his plans for 
experiments and for creating great museums, gave an impetus to the 
wwkers in Europe who were feeling after the experimental method. So 
great was the inspiration given by him to researchers in science that when 
the Royal Society was chartered in England in 1662, Bacon was accepted 
as the inspirer of the work to be done. In a picture composed by Evelyn, 
where King Charles II is proclaimed the patron of the Royal Society, we 
find a bust of the King on a pedestal, on his right a seated figure, with the 
title “ President of the Society ”, but on his left is seated Bacon, with the 
designation Artium Instaurator^ ” restorer of knowledge 

Since the foundation of the Royal Society, the methods of research 
have slowly formulated themselves. The method recognized today as the 
only valid one is, first to gather facts and state them as clearly as possible, 
and in an impersonal manner, free from any bias to any 
preconceived views; and secondly, to form hypotheses 
concerning the facts, and to test each hypothesis by the 
facts. This is a method of trial and error ; it is slow and tedious, but on 
the other hand, it has proved itself a valuable method for discovery. So 
much has been discovered by this method of induction of the laws of 
Nature that the trained scientist does not recognize any other method as 
allowable. 

A powerful challenge to this method of science was, however, 
made by Bergson. Bergson’s challenge has not yet been met, and 
.science is still proceeding on the old track. It is therefore necessary 
to understand what is the basis of his criticism. Bergson holds 
that intelligence, which is the sole instrument used for discovery 
in science, is inadequate, because it cannot give the full truth con¬ 
cerning Nature. Now, Nature is composed of inanimate and animate 
objects. The scientific method which uses intelligence alone is adequate 
for an understanding of inanimate objects, but not for that of animate 
objects. 

Intelligence, says Bergson, treats all factors before it as if they were 
separate units, and as if each were divisible into finer 
finer factors. Intelligence is excellent when it deals 
with inert solids: but when intelligence attempts to 
explain “ life ” and thought, which are not inert solids or divisible particles, 
then intelligence goes astray. For, intelligence tends to treat all things 
as if they were made of lifeless matter. The result is that intelligence sees 
13 
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only a lifeless mechanistn everywhere. InteJIiEence* by its very nature, 
cannot understand ** li/e It 15 therefore necesi^ry that the intuition 
should fill in the gaps in understanding left by the mind, Tins is Bergson's 
proclamation. 

Now, this intuition, says Bergsoiti is a sublimated form of instinct, 

^ which in the animal is a surer method of knowledge 

than that by mind. We all know bow the instinct of 
the animal is wonderful. The carrier pigeon taken a hundred miles away 
from its home knows in which direction to fly. Eels which have grown 
to maturity in the rivers of Scandinavia^ England and the Mediterranean 
know that, when it is time for them to matCt they must proceed to a parti¬ 
cular region in the Atlantic Ocearip the Saragossa Sea, and they all migrate 
thither. In June 1935, a cat called Bonzo was taken in a basket in a 
motor car from Exmonth in England to Bodmin seventy-three miles away- 
She had never left her home before. Three days later she arrived home, 
“ in splendid condition^ pads quite stiundp coat shmy, almost fat, and vety 
happy to be hack again The cat had to come through a crowded cityT 
Exeteri or to take a by-pa^ road which avoided the cityi and to cross 
Bodmin moor, aud go round the edge ol Dartmoor. How' did Boniio 
know ? By instinct. 

Wc human beings have lost the faculty of instinct. We have 
developed intelligence^ but sninetinies we envy the animats their remarkable 
ability to know‘ by instinct. Of course the development of mind in man, 
as he evolved from the animalp is an advance in cvolutton. But it is only 
a partial advance^ That is Bergson^s theme^ The next advance for us is 
to develop the intuition. 

Now, the intuition, Bergson bolds, is allied to instinct; it is like 
* ^ some subtle and unawakened form of instinct. That 

"’3' iTiderstatiding of intuition, but that does not 
matter at the moment. So long m instinct is turned to 
action, says Bergson, as is the case with the animal, instinct is instinct, 
and nothing more. Man with his inteligence can often outwit the tostincl 
of the animal. But instinct is based on life ; it does not act mechauicany, 
that is, as if it were a machine operated by the forces of matter, for 
instinct is alive. If, therefore, the instinct resident in man can be wound 
up like a spring, to go off towards knowledge, and not towards action, 
as in the animal, then his instinct can transform itself into intuition. 
When this transformation takes place, Intuition leads us to the very 
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Flashes of Intuition 


inwardness of life as successfully as intelligence guides us into the secrets 
of matter 

There are instances where a flash of intuition has revealed a 
scientiflc truth which no amount of mere intellectual 
cogitation gave. We know that Kekul6 hit upon the 
configuration of the carbon atom as a tetrahedron from a flash of insight 
which he obtained as he watched the lighted street lamps. More signi¬ 
ficant still is the way that Robert Mayer discovered the Law of the 
Conservation of Energy. Heim stresses the fact that this truth was not 
the result of the inductive process of thought, but was due to some 
technique which was different from induction. Heim remarks that the Law 

did not gradually detach itself by dint of revolving it in his mind, from 
the conceptions of power transmitted in the past, but belongs to those ideas 
that are intuitively conceived, which, originating in other spheres of a mental 
kind, surprise thought, as it were, compelling it to transfer its inherited notions 
conformably with those ideas. {Energetics.) 

It is to be noted that Heim mentions “ other spheres of a mental 
kind ” which are different from those in which the ordinary process of 
induction works. More noteworthy still is the striking characteristic of 
intuition, which Heim describes as “ surprising ’* thought, and bringing 
with it a power “compelling it to transfer its inherited notions con¬ 
formably with those ideas ”. 

The need of the scientist today, not to be bound rigidly by the 
Aristotelian method of limiting himself only to ascertained facts, has 
been demonstrated by the development of physics. The laws as to the 
proton, electron, neutron and meson, the quantum, Heisenberg’s principle 
of indeterminacy, the expanding universe, and many other truths accepted 
by the physicist, are not completely based upon 
The DUcovery of strictly ascertained facts of Nature ; they are based largely 
upon the necessities of mathematical law required to 
explain the facts. This new method, which seems a 
reversal of the strictly scientific method, has lately been severely criticized, 
by Dr. Herbert Dingle. The valuable correspondence in iVatwrc’which 
Dr. Dingle’s onslaught on the physicists brought forth, shows very clearly 
that while his criticism is justified, nevertheless science cannot proceed 
further if it limits itself to induction from experiment. As a matter of 

* Nature, 8-3-1937, p. 784. Nature, 12-6-1937, pp. 997-1,012. See also p. 3, Part I, 
this book.—E d. 
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TKc Mcth*»J it\ 
Fnindi Bacon 


fact, science has already launched out to diacnver truth by a new 
Icehoiquep in order to supplement the old lechniqne o^ simple induction 
from obsen^ed fact?. 

We must now consider the teclioique proclaimed by Bacon. Bacon 
asserts that his is not the old method of induetioPi 
but ^mething completeLy new, which he has not derived 
from any predecessor. But strange to say, his method 
has been rejected, perhaps largely because it was not understood. Had 
Bacon been expounding to the thinkers of India, they would have under¬ 
stood at once what w^as the technique which he was trjung to explain. 
Bacon insists that ** forms should be understcxMli but be meaosi hy 
“ form far more what we might term the abstract nature ol an object 
than its physical representation p By a prociiss of diminatjon. this ‘‘form" 
was to be understood in certain simple categories. But these are not the 
usual categories^ but what appertain to the realm of the ** higher mental 
plana to use Theosophical terminology. In other words, if the object or 
event to be examined can be seen, not in terms of its phenomenal mani¬ 
festation but of its noumenal existeucei then the higher mind is already on 
the threshold of truth. 

Bacon msisis that his method is for all minds, and that it is utterly 
sura in arriving at truth. But the criticiEm which has been laid against 
his method is that it has not helped modern science. But this criticism is, 
in my judgment, largely due to the fact that, for wsnt of a proper termino^ 
logy, which could be understood in his day. Bacon was unable to explain 
clearly this vision of the world from the “higher mental plane”. His 
explanations, though clear to the TheosophJst-trained mind, did not suggest 
to the mind of his readers what the method which he w'as formulating. 

One important contribution to the problem of truth by Theosophy 
k the recognition that Nature exists in a dual suspect. 
She exists here below as the vast congeries of facts and 
events which the mind can tabulate. The mind that 
sees this, however, is what the Tlicosopbist terms " the lower mind ** i it 
deals with particulars firstp and is characterised by the attributes of intelli¬ 
gence which is stressed by science. On the other hand, since man has a 
higher mind which can dissociate itself from his character as an 
individual in a particular racei or as either man or womnn^ that higher 
mind of man can ace Nature in her essentmt characteristics^ apart from 
time and space and the Jlux of events. 


Nfixun Axiiu in a 
Dual A«p«cx 
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One striking thought in Bacon h that in some mysterious manner 
the human mind has a quality in it 30 that it can awaken to the tiiithi 
which fa out Bide that mindt by a subtle respond froftt wilhiu l/if tnind- 
There ib, according to him, no need for a strenuous effort of trial and erroTt 
because the moment thu true facts have been discovered^ truth will spring 
up mBtantaneouBiy before the observcir. 

Far aw-ay as Bacon may seem today, yet we have come in a round- 
Natum, Exptffiuion ^hout fashiop to what he prodalmcd. In these daySt as 
of ■ MatiuniMical the tesult of rcseaiTches in phyaics, ihc scientist is begin- 

nine to realize tbaf all Nwlure is the expression o^ a 
mathcmaticaJ mind. Now, the principles al matheniatical structure of the 
uaivcrse must be ever3rwbere, in every t'-r;!! of Our brains. The Gjrand 
Geometrician has not only stamped his signature on the uoiverse as a 
whole, but also on every particle of matter w'bich composes Our body. 
Our natures ate, therefure, inseparable from the fundamental truths con- 
cerniDg the universe. Since the universe is a totality, and since truth in 
its fullest sense is one whole, the nature of that whole must be impregnating 
us all the time. Just as, from one point of a continent of land it is possible 


to travel along its margin and know the whole continent, so by the thought 
of each individual it is possible to know the mathematical mind of the 
Demiurge. We can therefore understand BacDn’s standpoint that, if the 
thing is seen in it$ essential categories, then truth is discovered at once. 

The recognition of the intuition os an instrument for the discovery 
of truth is becoming more and more urgent. Spinoza 
pointed out that when the whole of any subject, vtz^ 
all its essential factors, are presented before the mind, 
intuition manifests and reveals truth, that is to say, it will show the 
facts not in terras of discrete particles or solids, but in terms of " life ", 
to use Bergson's terms. This mysterious faculty of the intuition has not 
yet been properly analyzed, for sufficient facts have not been gathered 
regarding its operation. The Theosophical approach to truth pracUims 
that, while the method of intelligence is absolutely necessary, yet the 
report of intcUtgeace mitst be supplemented by the report of intuition- 

I mentioned in the bcgiiming that Sanskrit philosophies state at the 
comraencement of their exposition what are the Prara^gas 
or kinds of valid evidence w'hich they admit for the 
purpose of their discussions. I stated that in the 
Slnkhya system only the following were' admitted, (11 direct knowledge 


TJi 4 SinkkyA 
Syitcm 
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or contact of the senses: m inference; (3) rtivelation, or trustworthy 
authority. It isi however, interesting to note that the intuition is 
recognized AS a source of evidence, but under the strict litnitaiion that it 
can be eatercized only by aaperior beinge, and not by ordinary humanity. 
The author of the work SaN*Ayo Kdnka is Ishvaia Krishna- His fourth 
aphorism eiwitnerates the three Prantipas mentioned above. In the 
Commentary on this aphorism by Vachaspati Misnti the following striking 
Statement is made: “ The intuition or supernalnral forms of Cognitions 
which appear in the great sages and adepts though realities do not in 
any way help the ordinary' people, and as such are not triiaicd of here - 

It ia important to note, with regard to the discovery of truth, that 
modern science has not fully livtsd up to her aims of the investigation of ail 
Kature. She has circumscribed Nature to those aspects only which are 
observable by the five aensas, and which can he tested by her present-day 
lalxiratory method. She has been strongly averse to the examination of 
problems of a psychic nature, because they will not conform to her labora¬ 
tory technique. On the other hand, surely the real 
The real Spirit of science is giv&n in the words of Sir \V, Thomp- 

Of Scfcnrir ^ ^ t - ' I 

son : '■ Science is under bonds, by the eternal principles 
of honour, to look fearlessly in the face of every problem that is presented 
to her **- But she has not been fearless in the matter i she has lacked 


courage, after circumscribing the facts within a circle which she declared 
was the domain of science, It is only when science broadens her method, 
and invents the necessary technique of investigation, that she will be able 
to reveal as a part of science the truths which are now being discussed by 
Theosophists and Spiritualists concerning clairvoyant faculties, and the 


control of supcrphyslcal powers by the disembodied. 

The contributinns to science by clairvoyance must of course be 
like the contributions of any other research work in 
A science. The handicap to the clairvoyant method 

today Ls that it is comparatively new, and most 
clairvoyants arc utterly untrained both in obscrv'ation 
and in correct reporting. Prom the days of the establishmetil of the 
Royal Society, a rigid standard of truth, both of observation and 
expression, has been developed, and is taught now in every university. 
Some day in the future, the same rigid standard of observation and report 


' TartvH ffiritniMilt. irasslrird by Casaanatba Jba (FUotiA, 1$^4). 
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will be exacted from all those who claim to possess psychic faculties. 
Science then will add another wing to her wonderful Palace of Truth. It 
is towards that era that the Theosophists are working. 

One vital defect in modern scientific research is that it is fractionat- 
Mo<lcm Scientific ^ writer in 1913 well described the situation. 

Research is Frac- “ Chemists ignore the aether; mathematicians may 
tionated ignore experimental difficulties; physicists ignore and 

exclude live things; biologists exclude mind and design ; psychologists 
may ignore human origin and human destiny ; folklore students and com¬ 
parative mythologists need not trouble about what modicum of truth there 
may be in the legends they are collecting and systematizing; and micros- 
copists may ignore the stars 

The whole question of truth needs to be seen from a new angle. 

For truth is not a mere abstraction, something static, 
Truth is Dynamic . t ^ i 

but a creative energj’. When we use the term evolu¬ 
tion we mean a certain process of the past and the present, but there is 
not usually attached to it a clearly formulated thought that evolution is 
not a theory but an action. T. H. Huxley in his Essays upon some 
Controverted Questions well said in 1854: “ It is very desirable to 
remember that evolution is not an explanation of the cosmic process, but 
merely a generalized statement of the method and results of that process 
Every particle of dust and each cell in the self of man is continually 
changing. The report, therefore, concerning the universe as it was 
yesterday is not the full truth concerning it as it is today. A little glimpse 
of the doctrine that “ everything flows ” of Heraclitus 
appears in Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy. This 
principle has, to the Theosophist, a strange addition that, since the universe 
is so living, the thought of each particle influences every other particle# 
Thus when an observer looks at the atom, touching it with his thought 

as he observes it, he modifies to some extent that atom s 
The Living Quality mature. So that the next instant when he observes the 

of the Universe 

atom, it is not the same atom in every respect, as it was 
the instant before. It is this living quality of the universe as a whole 
which is one of the great truths proclaimed in Theosophy. 

Already science has realized the unity of the universe, for, says 
The Unity of the Professor Milne : “ All the matter of the universe . . . 

Universe must necessarily be taken into account in describing the 

motion even of a particle When science some day will state that 


“everything flows* 
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a unit of Zi/e goes with each particle as does an electric charge, science 
will have become Theosophy. 

Science cannot be complete science until ait aspects of the cosmic 
process are surveyed. Now, there is one aspect in thc 
Natwe«9 Bc«\ity * Cosmic process to which scientists are completely blind. 

It is Nature as Beauty. Every botanist can see a 
geometrical design everywhere. In the number of petals of a flower there 
is symmetry and geometrical design ; the spiral curve is seen in the way a 
pine branches out its branches from stem to the newest branch. The 
logarithmic curve is seen, when the chambered nauiiita is sawn 

in two, as the basis of its growth. Birds and fishes arc coloured as if by a 
creative artist working in a studio and revelling in his artistic phantasies 
which produce In us a sense of amazement and rapture. It may be 
said that H U not the lolc of the scientist to respond to buauly nor 
explain its genesis. But can that be real and com- 
Science which ignores Nature in any single 
aspect of her revelations 7 C<>jn;^cfe ijcience has not yet 


been bom. 

The methods, then, of science must never be rigid. Science must 
be ready continually to create a new teehaique, as new spheres of the 
universe unroll before her ga^e, 

Group after group of scientists have held forth from the professor’s 
place in the lecture theatre. It was the turn of the geologists and palson* 
tologists first, Lyell, Owen and others. Then the biologists had their 
turn, Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, Haeckel. For a while, the aether 
protagonists, O. Reynolds, Kelvin, Lodge, Poincare, were the leaders. 
Then came the biologists again, Mendel, Bateson, de Vries, Morgan. The 
last group arc the physicists — Einstein, Planck, Thompson, Eddington, 
Rutherford, Jeans, Dirac, dc Sitter, Heisenberg, No longer are the 
proclamations only in the lecture theatre; they are now in vast public 
theatres, with the late Jeans as the most popular synthesist. 

What group will next “ take the held '' 1 Already some sdentiaU 
have turned to poetry. In 1E;53, Clerk Maxwell wrote a noble hymn ; 
Ronald Ross was a poet; Crookes had always the artist's touch in his 
exposition. As little by little, the sense of wonder increases in the 


■ Bav) la tail BKiiiHUijw Cb, Xtl. ea " NatuR'j qJ Baotv “ tn Pmt Pvi'm- 

of TkeasQphj bjr ibc luthor oi thl> aniclr wbwe tlta subject it elsbcialed witS ■ 
DnmlHr ol illualnliotES.— Eli. 
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scientist’s mind, new values will be seen in Nature. The creative beauty 
of Nature’s hand will then be recognized as much a “ cosmological 

constant ” as mass or the quantum. 

All that has been achieved by science today is only a fragment of 
the achievement awaiting her, when she adds to her technique of intelli¬ 
gence the next technique of the intuition. The intuition reveals the 
universe not as a dead mechanism, but as a bud growing into a flower 
. which reveals new wisdom and beauty. For, behind 

is a Bud growing all the processes of the universe, is a Grand Geo- 

intoaHower metrician who, in the words of Dante, “moves the 

sun and all the stars ’’. It is the firm conviction of the Theosophist 
dedicated to Science that a day will come when, to quote Goethe s 
words in Faust, Nature will reveal: 

“ Thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 

And weave for God the garment thou see’st Him by . 
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Bv SHYAMA CHARAN 
m Rc 4 spif^ctri^ «l|q iTTSR: I 

“ BRAH^fAN IS REAL, THE WORLH IS ILLUSION. 

AND J|VA IS BRAHMAN, AND NAUOHT ELSE”. 

Tho ideal aim of Scloncc Is ld give a complete fn^thomatical ilesoripiiOD 
of phenomeoa in terms of the fewest principles and entities.^ 

An imbtassed survey of lie preaeot state of nuclear Physics reveals 
that we are ociJy at the beglnnmg of things . , . I atn conviDCfid that ttie dual 
couceptlou of mat ter, as particles which act on one another by means of the 
electro-magnetic field, cannot be final. Particles and field must form a higher 
unity ; they must be much more intimately related to one another than is assumed 
in the wave^ mechanics. 

» * ¥ I |. _ 

Thft riddJe of Rialter is still unsolved, but it is reduced to the problem 
of the Ultimate Particles, Th* solution of tills problem is the task of the 
Physics of the future/ 

*' God said. Let there be Light, and there was Light", For ever 
^ ^ ^ so long scientists. Ignoring God, have been trying to 

mystery oi Light, and have never come to 
anything but contradictions in its nature. 

Liglit is a phenomenon of the Super-Wgrid beyond the grasp of 
our phyjiica] senseti and everyday consciousness. Ho physical apparatus 
yet devised by man has been adapted to delve into its nature. 

Force—Light—Energy only remain at the end of the process of 
breaking up matter into smaller and smaller parts. Even these arc nothing 
but the manifestations of Dynamic Energy (Shakii). 

The Earth (nature) supported on Elephants (matter), the Elephants 
on a Tortoise (atoms—self*contaitied)—and then “ remains the force 
S/icslm NOga, the eternal Serpent-Symbol of Force. 

^ SkilUviin. 

^ Mu Bam, TAf C/nf ifcw. 
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Let us, ill what toUowa, see how far our views regarding the latest 
developnients in matheinatics and physics on soma each subjects as the 
Theory of Relativity, the Theories of our Universe and of the Expanding 
Onherse, the Nature of Matter and of Light, the Principle of Uncertainty, 

ere., approach the thensophical viewpoint. 

Generally speaking the outstanding advancMss in Physics in the 

twentieth century have been : 

(i) The resolution of atoms into ultimate particles of Positive 

and Negative Electrical Energy ; 

(ii) The Theory of Relativity : 

(iii) The Theory of Quanta ; 

(iv) The Theory of Wave-Mechanics ; 

(v) Invasion of the domain of Physics by the Principle of 
U cicertalnty; 

(vi) Application of the Theory of Prohabillty ; and 
(vit) Uncertainty as regards the nature of Light, 

Perhaps it would be more correct to sum up that the chief event 
has been the surrender of the aggressive certainty of the 
Certain If 111 tke niueieenth century scientists regarding the ultimate nature 
I 9 tli Stwn. things. Scientists now admit timt they are still 

liita BivwB way jt. They realize that their old 

rfoiw of the Universe are still far from the truth. 

Physicists are learning that the greater part of their observations 
are not observations of the events themselves, but of 
Pliift'* Alleswiy effects which may be distorted by the intervening 

media. In his allegory of the cave. Plato warned us, 
more than 2,000 years ago, against fallacies of this kind. 

When tha scientists in veal an atomic gymioasium and a system of 
electronic gymnastics, they know well that they are just speculating wildly. On 
the other band, they know that the Mathematical Fonmila: they have estabbsbed, 
though nninlerpietable (to our physical perceplioas), are in same way representa, 
tiveoE Reality.' 

The Theokv Of Relativity 

Let us now see how science came to the Theory of Relativity. 

The mass of a body appears in two distinct ways: (i) As the 
Inertial Mass of a body w*hich appears in the Collision Experiments and 


' W«t*way, 
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(ii) as the Gravitational Mass which appears in the equation for attraction 
under Newton’s famous Law of Gravitation, that each particle attracts 
another with a force which is directly proportional to their masses and 
inversely to the square of their distances from one another. Attraction 
between two particles of masses M and M' separated by a distance r, is 
given by GMM' /r^, where G is the constant of gravitation. 

And we make the astonishing discovery that the relation between a 
body’s Inertial and Gravitational masses is exactly the same as for any other 
body. This fact suggests the wild idea that the Inertial and Gravitational masses 
are one and the same thing* The idea is so wild that it seems to have occurred 
only to one man in the history of Science. As a result we have the tremendous 
scientific revolution called Einstein’s Theory of Relativity.* 

Einstein’s General Principle of Relativity gives the following 
Postulates: 

Postulate /. It is impossible to measure or detect unaccelerated 
translatory motion of a system through free space or through ether-like 
medium which might be assumed to pervade it. 

Postulate 2. The velocity of light in free space is the same for 
all observers, irrespective of the relative velocity of the source of light and 
the observer. 

From the second postulate it follows that addition, subtraction, 
etc., leave the velocity of light unaltered. Just as when we add or subtract 
a finite number from an infinite number, still infinity is left. 

“ Otn, that is whole, and this is whole. 

The whole proceeds from the whole. 

Taking whole from the whole, whole remains.” 

{Brihadaranyaka Upanishad) 

The main consequences of the Theory of Relativity are : 

(i) The Velocity of Light in free space is constant and is the 
maximum velocity ever attainable by anything. 

(ii) The Mass of an object depends upon the ratio of its velocity 
to the velocity of light. 

' Sullivan. 
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(iii) The Length of an object depends upon the ratio of its 
velocity to the velocity of light. 

(iv) Space is curved; the force of Gravity has been replaced by 
the geometrical curvature of space. 

(v) Light has also a mass, as the light-rays bend towards a mass 

when passing nearby the latter. > 

Theories of Our Universe • 


We shall now see what are the main theories regarding the nature 
of our Universe. 

The three-dimensional space, (East-West, North-South and Up- 
Down) with which we are familiar, is either a property of the material 
world or a property of out Tcccptivity of the material world. Titnc is the 
most formidable and difficult problem which confronts humanity. 

Scientists have formed a mathematical space by welding together 
the usual three dimensions of s'ps.co sMd imaginary time [*.c., v/ (-!)]• 
This space has peculiar properties imperceptible to our senses. 

Light could be propagated in this peculiar space. But what is the 
wave-carrying medium in it, we do not know. The only thing we know 
about this medium is that, unlike material substances, it is not subject 
to gravity. How the transmission of electro-magnetic waves is effected, 
we do not know* What these electro-magnetic waves in the transmitting 
medium are like, we do not know. 

Again, according to the new theories, the force of Gravity is not a 
Force, but Curvature of the peculiar Space that has been mathematically 
formulated by the scientists. 

The Newtonian scheme says that a planet tends to move in a 
straight line, but the sun’s gravity pulls it out of its straight course, and 
makes it describe a curved orbit. Einstein says that the planet tends to 
take the shortest route in his (Einstein’s) universe which is full of curves 
and bends. 

The Principle of Least Action * seems to endow even the inanimate 
particles with volition, so that out of the many possible paths they select 
and take the Least Path. 


' The Principle of Least Action may mean either the Shortest or the Lwgest Route, m 
the mathematical principle from which it is derived only makes the first differential of the 
path zero. 
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Mathematical I jT the universe has been reduced to a symbol: 
qp — pq=ih/2w, where i = V {" D- 

The equation conveys meaning only to the Smtiata of the Physical 
Sciences, and it has as many meanings as there are physicists. 

The Expanding Universe 

The*main theories about the nature of our Universe are : 

(i) Eddington’s Expanding Universe, which doubles Its radius 
every l.SOO million years. 

(ii) Jean’s Oscillating Universe,' expanding and contracting like 
a concertina. 

(iii) Lemaitre's Hxplosioo>Crealion Universe: A handful (of God !} 
suddenly exploded and has been expanding ever since then. 

» (iv) Unstable Equilibrium Universe: Some exUmal disturbance 

suddenly overturned the State Universe which was in unstable equilibrium 
—like a feather balanced on a circus joker’s nose. Or it might be Hkcued 
to a breathing movement into what was before unchanging. 

Compare with this the view put fonvard in Tht Secret Doctrine i 

The Eternal Parent, wrapped tn her Ever-tnvisible Robes had slumbered 
once again for Seven EtemitieR. 

Darkness alone filled the Boundless All, for Paiher. Mother and Son 
were once more 006 , and llie Sou had not yet awakened far the new Wheel and 
his Pilgrituage thereon. 

The Causes ol Existence hod been done away with ; the Visible that 
was, and llic Invisible that is, reeled in Eternal Kon>Being— the One Being. 

. , . The last Vibration of the Seventh Eternity thrille through 
Infinitude. The Mother ewelU, expanding from within without, like the Bud 
cf the l.otus. 

The Vibration sweeps .along, touching with its swift Wiag the whole 
Universe and the Germ that dwelleth in Darkness, the Darkness that breathes 
over the slumbering Waters of Life.' 

In fact a new version of the old saying *' God said. Let there be 
Light ", might be, ** God said, Let there be Mfmemcnt into the alLper- 
vading Quietness 

Ether —Space— Our Universe, Finite, Expanding and Contracting, 
or Oscillating ! Admitted ; but into what and from what ? 

‘ Stxp. thit VoL iJio.—E d. 

* of Dsjan, 1, S, 7 ; ItL Ip 2. 
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By Space physicists do not mean mere Emptiness; they refer to 
a medium having a structure of some kind, though the 
What u Space > nature of this structure is unknown.' It may be said 
that the Space of the physicist is some medium that obeys certain mathe¬ 
matical laws. Einstein remarks in his book The World As I See It: 

The ether of the general Theory of Relativity is a medium which is itself 
free from all mechanical and kinematic properties, but helps to determine 
mechanical and electro-magnetic relations. 

Outside his mathematical universe a scientist has been forced to 
assume something into which his universe is expanding or oscillating. He 
calls this something a Void to differentiate it from the known Space which 
satisfies certain mathematical equations developed by him. 

The view put forward by Madame Blavatsky in her momentous 

work The Secret Doctrine is worth noting : 

It expands and contracts [exhalation and inhalation]. When it expands, 
the Mother diffuses and scatters; when it contracts, the Mother draws back and 
ingathers. This produces the periods of Evolution and Dissolution, Manvantara 
and Pralaya. 

The appearance and disappearance of Worlds is like a regular tidal ebb 
of flux and reflux.' 

Mdurice Maeterlinck comes very close to the Vedic view in his 
book. The Supreme Law, when he says : 

cannot in fact imagine the expansion of a Dniverse which has 
neither outline nor form, nor end, though we can conceive of a small Visible 
Universe, which recedes into the Great All, either because it would always transcend 
the range of our telescopes or because it is formed of substances or essences not 
visible to our eyes. It is therefore not the Universe which expands, but one of 
its bubbles which swells and gets displaced. 

. 

Does not all this represent a return to the great Vedic Hypotheses which 
are about a few hundred centuries old and according to which the Universe 
(perceptible) is only a dilatation, an exhalation, an emanation or an expiration of 
God who perpetuates Himself for billions of millennia and after which the bubble 
is deflated or bursts; and there is once more an inhalation, contraction, reabsorp¬ 
tion or return into God, who for other thousands of millennia, without destroying 
anything'—for everything is indestructible-renders imperceptible that which has 
been perceptible ? 

* See Chemistry Monograph, Part II; also diagram 6 .—Ed. 

»S.D., I, 40. 45. 
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Etemsi! doe5 mt m«in irriTmimblfl* Moveinmt is the PiiJy life of eternity 
chat our senses enable us lo discover. How cmi wt speak of dimensions when 
we are speaking' of the Universe ? Who says dimensionsi says lirnite. 

I V- i i I « 

The TnisimdErstandin^K are due to the imprecision of the word ITpiverM ; 
there Exre as tnaxFy different universes as there are headsi . ^ . and no Dne 
has coQBtantly present ia his mind the image or the notion—which It is of course 
Impossible to picture to oueselJ—of an Absolute Universe. 

W^e assume too readily that the only possible Universe is the one we 
5W+ as thnugh our ej'es ware the only testimony to all that exists. We only 
have confidence in that sense which deceives ms * more often than tht others. 


Even a very slight modification nf the eyes would Ruihee to revKil hy 
the side of or beyond all emrs and all matter surrounding us, presences and 
energies a^ important and quite as resilj of which we shall never have the 
fainte<!t idea. 

The physicists si re on the border-line of what separates our universe 
of physical perceptions from ichmt is beyond {the Absolute). The known 
laws of physics fail, out physical senses fail* Still the scientist Is not 
yet ready to admit the existence of superphysical senses or Cosmic Con* 
sciousness to deal with the reui nature of the ttniverse. 

^ The existence of many universes aide by side, each being entirely 
unconscious of the existence of the others^^ is no bar to 
i^atheraatical physics. The following is a very ilium mat¬ 
ing description on the independent existence of more 
than one universe interpenetrating one another. This view very closely 
approaches the thcosophical view paint: 


ft is a relatively simple matter, without departing drastically from Our 
cuaiomary methods of physical thought, to see how there conld exist two uni- 
verseSf or for that matter an infinite number of unlvitrw, absolutely iudepcadent 
of onn another, each populated by beings who occupied the sama space» but who 
were absotataly uncnnBcioup of all universes but their owiii and of all beings who 
occupied universes Other than their ownJ 

The mathematical physicist will realise that (tit that Is mreeBsary fot 
tha exiBtence Of the two univeTBes of the kind in question* Is that «ich should 
be specified by a set of quantities and equations in such a WAy that none of the 
vectors Or gcalarS occurring in one set are to b* found in the other. ^ 

Such a Kltustioii would result in each of the two miiveraei being 
absolutely independent as rcgoidB all phenomena occurring in them, and would 


I Ek a of wjml is d«cril«d ^ dmammi in iht monofrapi* 

cm Chenikstry , this P^l, pKlIcmlurly 4 and S.—Ed. 
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carry viith it, as a logicnl consequence^ the lack of couscioiLSness of the 

beiniS^^s ip one os regards tbe activities ivhlcli occufted Ln tba otheri^ 

Aiiaio n^tbemaUcal physicists will sea how» Htartiair with this complete 
independence! the scheme could be modified so as to invoke linkages between 
the two LD siay de^foei by the inclusioo in the eqmljon, Of qaautities commai! 
to the two system a- It is even possible to provide, mnlheniatjcally, for U mean¬ 
ing to the passiige of a being from one universe to the Other in such a way that 
in the old state he was quite unconsoiotis of the state td come, and in the new 
stale he is quite unconscious oi the state from w^hich he bus departed- 

tn case the layman does POt know what I am talking aboutt U may 
sufhee to say that 1 nra pointing out that mathematical physics presents no 
tundamental obstacle id hia going to heavenJ 

The Nature of Mattkh* 

How close modem science is gradually coming tq the iheosophicai 
Viewpoint as regards the nature of Matter will be seen from what follows : 

Since according to Our prewnt-day ootloDS the primary particles of 
matter are also, at bottom, DOthiug but coudrositioiia of the eketro-magnetic 
field, our madem view Of the universe recoguizes two realities which are con- 
cepLually quite independent of each Other, even thnugh they may be causally 
connected I namely, the ^ravitaUonAl Stber and Electro ■magnetic Field, or as 
one might call them—Space and Matter.' 

There have Ejeen several theories about the ultimate nature of 
matter i 

(i) Oescarte's hypothesis oE coritimioua matter, and the conse¬ 
quent inhnite sub -divisibility of matter. 

(ii) Popular belief in Atomic Pellets, everlasting in form and 
tnSnitely hard, 

(iii) Eoscovitch's hypothesis that the atotr* is a centre of attractive 
forces at long distances, and repulsive forces at short distances. 

(iv> Elastic- Solid-Ether hypothesis. 

(vj Vortex-Eing hypothesis, 

{vi) VorteX'Sponge hypothesis. 

(vit) The Ether-Source theory of Karl Pearson—that the atoms 
are singular points through which ether (energy ?) is pouring in from the 
fourth and higher dimEnsions. 

^ VV. F, G. Swann, Thf ArchiUefure q/ ih€ Urtimrtt. 

^ Read tlta llie JccUon un ""Tbo Natwtf Pf Maitirr in ihe Cbainiitry irbanographp ibis 
Plan, jilnn^ wRb ibls-— E b 

* ELioauin. 
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Tlie Atom i| a 
Hiw ol Aedvi^y 


(viii) The Bubble Lheory—tJmt the particlea of matter are bubbles 
m ether, which k rej^arded as a very dense elastic solid- And finally, 

(ix) The Electron hypothesis. 

Nfodern physics is largely concerned with the structure of the atom- 
To the physicist the atom is a hive of activity; on the 
other hand, to the chemist it is a bard pellet which enters 
into chemical reactions as a whole unit. 

The ultimate resolution of matter reveals the following constituents, 
all electric in thuir nature : 

(i) Electron—Mass almost 0, Charge — 1, 

(ii) Positron—Mass almost 0, Charge + 1. 

fiii) Proton—Mass I, Charge + 1. 

<iv) Neutron— Mass I, Charge 0. 

(v) Deuteron—nucleus of heavy Hydrogen. 

(vi) Neutrino—hfass smaller than the electron’s and Charge 0. 
fvii) Alpha Particles—Nfass -4, Charge -f 2. 

Light has been albo reduced to Photons, Le., particles of energy. 

It is conjectured that the Cosmic Raya, the most penetrating and 

Connie Rayi* wnallest wavcdengih, are generated when an 

electron meets n proton and the two combine together 

to neutralise each other and release energy*. Some compare the Cosmic 
Raya to the Death-Rattle of matter, and others to the Birth-Cry of 
new atoms. 

There IS some doubt as to all of the above seven entities being 
separate. Some of them may just be eomhinatians of 

the others. But it is certain that they are Dual Mani¬ 

festations—Positive and Negative—of the Eame Electrical 
Energy, Thus the Building-Bricks of nature are the manifestations of 
Arfiha-ndTishvata^ the Mate-Female Deity, or the Positive -Negative 
aspects of the same. 


Du^ Aiiwcu oi 
EnbTgy 


Dirac has illustrated hiS theory of the positron by the idea of a Hole 
Jdu of Packed universe. Such a Hole would have the 

Hide* properties of a positively charged particle. When an electron 

dropped into the Hole, it would combine with the positron. 
The particles w-ouid be annihilated, ami bo converted into two units of wave 
enerjiy^ or radialioDs/ 

I 

» Sm ^ th# Phy sics monogmph, I hit pwt, on ihn >ubjKtH--E b. 

* Cniwtberp Sfftfkf Serenes 


HELATIVITY 


And The Secret Doctritie says that " Fohai ‘ digs Holes in Space 
Fohat HtJ« When we have pnogresaed so far, there is no reason lo 

Ih Space j 

spirit {or Consciousness) and Matter are, tiawever, to be regarded, not 
as independent raalilieB, but as the two symbols or aspects erf the Ahsnlute, 
Farabrahman/ 

In speakinR of matter it is always necessary to remember that matter is 
not a substance, but a condition. Suppose for example that a man is blind. It 
is impossible to regard this blindness as a substance t it in the condition ol the 
existence of a given man. Matter ie some sort of blindness, 

s 

Phinciple of Unceftm^aty—Dual Nature 

(i) The n!i,ture of Light depends upon the type of the experiment 
performed^ When its Photo-ehetric ufTects arc mcasurede it is revealed ais 
granular in structure—^Photpn P&rtieks, 

On the other Imtid. svhen Interfyrem^ phenomena are observed, it 
to behave as a Wave. The experimental results 
language is nut expressive enough to 
formulaic this dnat nature into words. So Light can 
be a wave as well as a particle, Eddington has coined a new oame lor 
it—WavicJe* 

No exact description of a Wavicle is poasible. We may, if we please, 
look at this Wave -Point as giving birth to the electron as a Particle v or agninn 
if WB please* look at the alectron as a particle giving birth to a train of Waves, 

There seems to be an entity 0/ some sort^ but it is we^fiotvrt* and 
therefore neither descrlbablB nor definable. The physicists call this elusive entity 
in the waves as ^ (psi). To one physicist is a singularityt to another a 
wave-function* to n third a field-symbol, to a fourth a probabiiityi to a fifth an 
elemeDiary indefinable. To the mathematician ^ is a thing of }oy: to the 
physicist a thing of terror.’ 

(ti) Electrons.—In fiohr*s representation of tbc atom* the electrons 
are treated as definite particles circulating round the 
Thr Beh*vintu Dositive chaigu in various orbitSi which are 

of FJedrofiA ^ -11 

, mathematically determinable, 

* Fehml h the energy of ihe Logea, Set also tEe menegnph on ” Chenuitry ” Uiii pari, 
on Iht imbyeci Eo, 

^S.D., I, «. 

* Wevtmwsjir, 
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On the Other hand, according to the WavC'Mechanics the electrons 
arc represented as packets of waves moving round the central positive 
charge. 



Iklbr'9 T^pC^CtLAtijCH] 

0 / ^ Atom. 



Wmve-miclujiEics I'OprHcnuitliOti 
of Kn Aiom, 


Heisenbere in 1927 showed that theoretically wc can measure 
either the position or the velocity of any electron in its orbit, but that we 
cannot at the same time measure both the position and the velocity of any 
electron e:ractly. 

Wu cannot realize perfectly Our World and the SuperAVorld 
simultaRcously. " Mirror of the soul cannot reflect both the Earth and 
Heaven i and the one vanishes from thu surface as the other is glassed 
upon its depths 

(iiij The Quantum Theory of Energy- — Kinetic Energy, like mass, 
has Inertia, and that the Inertia of Matter is due solely to its internal 
energy la one of Einstein’s most signihcaot discovertes, 

li has been fouod that Energy is not continuous, but that it has 
a granular structure like matter. Energy does not 

F-Mfftv Gxpjiul&r 

like Mattel Stream out in a continuous manner from its source, but 
in jumps, as if it consisted of discrete particles. 

It is surmised that when an electron, out of the many circulating 
round a positive nucleus, leaves its orbit or jumps its 
orbit, and takes up another possible orbit round the same 
nucleus, a definite amount of energy, called a Quantum, 
is sent out into space. This Is the least amount of energy avaitablei or 
partaking in any action, and is equal to " h where h is called Planck’s 
Constant and p the frequency of vibration; "h p" alao represents the 
imergy of wavtcle of light, and is known as a Photon or Light-Quantum. 

^ Lvtlvq. 


Pb^tufk « lifht- 
Quuituxn 


RELATIVITY 
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SmaUziBU of die 
Energy Quuitum 


This unit of energy 15 ver^^ small a& h=i6.55 X 10”*^ ergs* To 
get an idea of the smallness of h, imagine a staircase to 
be constructed through a vertical height of 92 million 
miles, the distance from the Earth to the SuD» and let 
the vertical rise of each step hd l/10*^ih of this distance^ let there be 
as many steps in this staircase as the denominator of h* Then there 
would be roughly a hundred billion steps to the inch. We may now be 
able to realize the smallness of the energy quantum—It is so small that 
the pulsations of energy may be rKgarded as almost continuous. 

Now the wijcffrfpiniy about the electrons which ** jump their 

orbits to send out these quanta of energy. It cannot be determined 
with certainty whhh el^ctrnnH out of the SO many circulating round the 
positive centrsi will jump their orbits* On the other hand, it can be 
calculated xiattAtiCiilly how dfctrons out of a given number svill 

jump iheir orbhs in a given lime; just as it is pomblu to calculate how 
many perfloos ate likely to die in a week in a certain country, hut not at 
all possible to tell which persons are likely to die. 

Here enraca in the Principle of Uncertainty, which can be 
worked out only with the help of the Theory of Pro- 
HeU^ber^A bability* On certainty has invaded modern physics to 
such an extent that it has been elevated to the rank 
of a Principle. 


Priocipb of 

Ufic^EtAinEy 


Until the statement of Heisenberg^s Uncertainty Principle many^ ami 
perhaps Ihe most, physki^lis believed that, if the position and velocity of lach 
electron and proton in the universe were known, the position and velocity of 
each electron and proton at Eumc future lime could be predicted, althoiiah the 
mathematical processes needed to arrivn at the prediction may be extremely 
difficult and tedmus. Thus any future state of the universe was supposed to 
grow out of the present state of the universe. 

Coming to hiunan affairs , , . all human actions are cDutTolled by the 
electronic and atomic configuralione in the body, SO that there Is no room for 
Freedom of Will. Such freedom of will as is qbaBr\'Ed is only apparent and not 
real. W'^heu onfl acts in accordance with a wish, the wish is itself a result of 
material circuinslances. 

The uncartainty principle has changed the situation completely* 
Accordinf to Eddington and his school of ihought. the uncertainty priacipk 
PfiBciptfl tA Unctr. ^^Uiica that a future state of the universe is not absotutely 
tHinir nnd Fmdotd determined by its present state and' that there Is an inherent 
and natural uncertainty in all predictionB of the future, 
Hence, this school arignest human act inns may not be entirely determined by 
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the electronic and atomic configurations of the body, and if this is so, there 
may be room for absolute freedom of will within the bounds set by the uncertainty 
principle/ 


The Author’s View 


On the other hand, Einstein condemns as“ objectionable nonsense” 
the attribution of anything like free will even to the 
Freedom of Will routine processes of inorganic nature. He says that 
the indeterminism which belctngs to the modern physics 
is a subjective indeterminism. It simply means that the physicist is 
unable to follow the course of the individual atoms and forecast their 
activities, and not that those activities are undetermined. 

The writer personally believes that the freedom of will of human 
beings is like the length of a rope with which an animal 
is tethered to a peg. The animal has freedom within 
the circle of the rope. For some the rope may be short and for others 
long. So human destiny seems sometimes to be Bounded by Karma, and 
sometimes it appears that there is some Free Will also. Who knows that 
ultimately this dual nature of human destiny, the problem of Fate-Free¬ 
will, may not be the two aspects of the same thing. Unless we are able 
to transcend the limitations of our space and time, we cannot arrive at a 
real solution of the problem.’ 

We do not know what is the nature of Light. We do not know 
what is the nature of Gravitation. We do not know what is the nature 
of Space-Time. 

We now know after much scientific study and experiments, that 
we know nothing. The ignorant person knows non¬ 
sensically that he knows nothing. The learned person 
knows sensibly that he also knows nothing. 

Maeterlinck in his book The Supreme Law says : 


The outcome of 
all is that We Know 
Nothing 


Something is doing something we do not know what ”, writes Edding¬ 
ton. Is not this nescio quid, which is the last word of our science, but (a faint 
and vulgar echo of the magnificent) avowal of the Sama Veda saying of the 
Supreme Deity: 

“He who believes he knows it not, knows it; he who believes he 
knows it, knows it not at all. It is regarded as incomprehensible by those who 
know it most, and as perfectly known by those who are utterly ignorant of it ”. 


* JauQcy. Modtm Physics. 

* See in this connection the monograph on Chemistry, this Part.-ED. 


RSLATrVir^’ 
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The ultimate Scientific Keduction of Nature brings us down to 
Positive and Negative Maitifesiations of Electrical Energy—of S/wfetff 
but nothing is said of Cheiand'Sh&kti or the Life Principte< ^ 

In the end we must not forget wdiat Einstein, the exponent of 
modern Physical Theories, says: 

The man who regards his own life and that of his fellow-bcings as 
ineaniuglcSS is not merely unfortunaie but almost disqualified for life, 

Schopenhauer's saying, '* A man can do as he will, but rief vill at 
wUl ", has been an inspiration to me since my youth up. 

The true value of a homaii being is determined primaiUy by the measure 
and the sense in which he has atiai*t4d to tibeFOtion ffom self. 

Oil Tat Sat 


NOTE 


Thn writer is grateful tn the authors and publishers from whose books he 
has quoted in this silicic and the following. He has slightly suEatuarized some 
quotations. The long quotations have been taken from different places in the 
book, but put together as Uiey c^tpress the same ideas. There Is one quotation 
On p. 211 from an unknown author to whom he tenders his apologies. The 
conclusions have been collected from different sources as the aim of the two 
articles is to show how far and where Theosophy and Science meet in these two 
subjects. 
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MODERN MATHEMATICAL THOUGHT 


By shyama charan 


Mathematics presents the highest certitudes known to the intellect, and 
is becoming more and more the final arbiter and interpreter in physics, chemistry 
and astronomy. Like Aaron’s rod, it threatens to swallow all other knowledges 
as fast as they assume organized form. Mathematics has already taken posses¬ 
sion of great provinces of logic and psychology—will it embrace ethics, religion 
and philosophy ?— PHILIP HENRY WYNNE. 

What is physical is subject to the laws of Mathematics, and what is 
spiritual to the laws of God, and the laws of Mathematics are but the expression 
of the thoughts of God.— Thomas Hill. 

Without Mathematics one cannot fathom the depths of Philosophy; 
without Philosophy one cannot fathom the depths of Mathematics; without the 
two one cannot fathom anything.— Bordas-Desmoulins. 

Behind the artisan is the chemist, behind the chemist a physicist, and 
behind the physicist a mathematician.—F. W. White. 


Pure Mathematics 
Defined 


Pure Mathematics is a collection of hypothetical, deductive theories built 
upon various foundations, each consisting of a definite 
system of primitive, undefined concepts or symbols, and 
primitive, unproved but self-consistent assumptions, com¬ 
monly called Axioms, together with their logical deducible consequences 
following by rigidly deductive processes without appeal to intuition 
or experiment. 

Thus Mathematics, once fairly established on the foundations of 
a few axioms and definitions, as upon a rock (?) has grown from age to 
age, so as to become the most solid fabric (?) that human Imagination 
and Reason could boast of. 

Once in his student days—walking with a great Hindu philosopher 
in his garden—the author was asked by the philosopher 
to explain to him the Theory of Relativity and the trend 
of modern mathematical thought. The student started 
off by saying that the structures built by the Philosophers without any 


Mathematics and 
Philosophy 
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tangible foundations and the structures built by the Mathematicians on 
firm foundations have both now bec6me sky-scrapers. In fact the flights 
of imagination of the Mathematical-Physicist, when constructing a working 
model of the universe, exceed even the sublime heights reached by 
philosophical thought. However, after a brief but scathing cross-examina¬ 
tion, the student had to admit that Mathematics too has no firm foundations 
but is built upon the quicksand of postulates and axioms. 

Practical Application of Mathematics 


Every common mechanic has something to say in bis craft about good 
and evil, useful and useless, but these practical considerations never enter into the 
purview of the Mathematician.' 

Mathematicians never trouble about the utility of their science. 
They simply love to immerse themselves in working out elegant and logical 
deductions from a few self-consistent assumptions. 

It is said that someone who had begun the study of geometry with 
Euclid himself, when he had learned the first proposition, asked the 
great man, “ But what shall I get by learning these things ” ? Whereupon 
Euclid called his slave and said, “ Give this man a couple of coins, since 
he must make gain out of what he learns 

A mathematician is not concerned with physical reality at all; for 
no proposition whatsoever concerning the physical world 
and P^sid^* ^ provcd by mathematical reasoning. It is the 

business of the mathematicians to supply the physicists 
with a collection of abstract schemes, from which the physicists are at 
liberty to take whatever fits in with their observations. 

Each such abstract scheme is built upon a fundamental set of 
assumptions^ called Axioms. A whole geometry could be constructed upon 
a few postulates, however absurd the latter might be. Granting these 
postulates, all the mathematical conclusions are logical. But the validity 
of the final structure is no greater and no less than the validity of the 
primary assumptions. 

Systems of Geometries 

It is the glory of geometry that from so few principles fetched from 
without, it is able to accomplish so much.* 


' Aristippus Cyrenaic. 
’ Isaac Newton. 
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The! m£ 5 st suggestive and natable aebievement of ilic nineteenth 
century is the discovery of non-EucIidean geometry. 

A large number of difTerent schemes of geometries have been con¬ 
structed. Euclid babied his system on the assumption 
H«.LudyBkn straight lines do not meet however far they 

are produced. Modern mathematicians have evolved 
several different kinds of gRcmiEtries—non-Euclidean—based on the as¬ 
sumption that tile panilJe] lines do meet at an fn>fnife distanCf. All these 
various systems of geometries arc complete and equally valid. But each 
depends upon a rundamental sec of trri^rovtld axioms^ 

Among the differences between these geometries, the sum of the 
angles of a triangle is exactly equal to two right angles according to Euclid, 
to less than two right angles according to the geometry of Lobatscheffski, 
and to more than two right angles according to Riemanniau geamctry. 

It is the function of the physicist to find out which of the above 
systems of geometries applies to our universe. 


Mathematics is not the discoverer of the Lows, for it is not mtluction : 
neither is it the framer of Theories, (or it is not hypothesis I but it is the judge 
over both, and it is the arbiter to which each must refer its claims; and neither 
Law rat 11 rule nor Theory explain without the sotteiiort of Mathematics.^ 

In most sciences one generation tears down what another has 
built, and establishes an entirely new theory. In Mathematics alone, 
“ which Itnow's nothing of observation, nothing of experiment, nothing of 
induction, and nothing of causation ", each generation builds a new' story 
upon the old structure. 


Logic of the Infinite 

In dealing with vast astronomical distances of the remotest nebula, 
the velocity of light, etc., it has been found that the logic of ftniic numbers 
fails. The velocity of light has been found to be the maximum that can 
ever be attained. The velocity of the observer, or that ot the Jight*giving 
source, produces no alteration in the measured velocity of light. Here addi¬ 
tions and subtractions to the original number leave it unaltered. In dealing 
with the velocity of light and phenomena observed in the remotest nebula: 
It appears that the physicists have reached the confines of our universe, 
I flcL^jamiD Peirce. 
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where the 1aw5 and logic of our known world do not apply. New laws 
and hypotheses have to be evolved to fit in with the observations. 

OUspensky in his Teriium Orgiiitum says : 

The mathematJCS of the irMns-infindc jiuutbers may serve as an 
Tlift Trani-infinite example of ** Real Mathematics violating the fuudainentai 
Niimbcn axioms of our nmthematlcs and logic. 

By trans-infrnitB nuirjberSt as their eame Implies, are meanL numbers 
beyond infinity* 

Infinity as is represented by the sign is the maLheinatical expression 
with whicli, as such^ it is possible to perform all operations : dividOi tnnItiplFt 
Talfsa to powers. It is posaihle to raise Infinity to tiac po’is'er infinity. This 
magnitude Is an infinite number of times greater than infinity— It will be ^*^1 
And at the same time they hje both equah eo— And this is the most 
fctnarkable property of trans Infinite numbers. 

Yon may perform with them any Operations whaixoeveri they will 
change in a cotrespondiug manneri reinaiulng at the same time equal. This 
violates the fundamental law of mathematics OCccptcd for numbers. After 
a change^ the finite number cannot be equal to itself^ But here we see bow^ 
the infinite numbor rEmains equal to itself. 

The logic of transdnfinile numbers is: 

(1) A uiagnlEude can be not efiual to itself, 

f2) A part can be aqua! to the whole, or it can bo greater than 
the whole* 

(3) One of two equal magnitudes can be infinitely greater than another. 

(+) All di^cfvnt magnitudes are equal among thernselvesJ 

■ 

Om Mani Padme Burn, the Sunrise comes! 

The Dewdrop slips into the chitting Sea t * 

No* the shining Sea slips into the Dewdrop I 

The Infinite is no more a quantity than Zero is n quantity. If Zero is 
a aign of vantshed quantity, the (nfiniLe is a sign of that cottiinutiy q/wri/ewcc 
which has been ideally divided into discrete parts in the afiixLug of Limits^* 

Infini(y is tlie land of inathcmatical hocus pocus. There Zero the mafriciAu 
k' ** ^cro <lividc5 any quantity, ha changes il 

into the infinitely grisit. and 

Rule. inversely, when divided by any nuniber he begets the infinitely 

smalK In this domain the circumference of the circle becomes 
a straight line, and then the circle can be squared. Here all ranks are abolished, 

* ?> D. Ounpeneky, Ttrtium Or^nituni, p 330, 

* Edvt-ie Araeld. 

* C. H. Lewii. 
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Jof JJaro rcdiiccs to tli6 SAmG Icvffi OH® wfly or suiolJscri IHiippy ^8 

the kiogdom where 7,vm rules i * 

Here is an example of what happens when Zero is allowed to enter 

ab-ba=a‘*-b» 
bta-b)^(^+b) (fl-b) 

Now dividing out by the common factor (a-^b)* we obtain— 

b*a+b 

^2b 

Therefore^ 1^2 ! ! M ! 

Thi 5 absurdity appears because we have divided both sides by 
ZerOp i.e.p {a— b). 

Numbers upon numbers pllci 
Mountni nH mill ions bi ghi, 

Time on time and world on world amassT 
Then, if from tlic dreadful height, aks I 
Diz^y-braiuedi 1 turn, Thee to behold, 

AH the power of numbeT^ inEreaseil thousand-fold, 

Noi yet may match Thy pari, 

Subtract / wiU^ ’wholly tehxrU Tlmu mrt^ 

% 

modern Development in Mathematics 
{ !) The Theory of Probabiiity 

The chief develojiments in the domain oi mathematics have been 
the evolution of varitiuB systems of tion-Euclidean geometries of mure 
dimeusions than three- The theory of Probability, which began with 
considerations of the games of chance, has become the moat importanl 
part of human knowledge, as it is now applied to all physical problems. 
There is no ccriatnty in physics now. At best one caji only calculate odds 
in favour of any event happening- The Uncert^iuly Priuciple has in%'Eded 
and conquered the domain of Physical Sciences. 

Dirac, one of the great exponents of Modern Physics, says: 

When an observaiion is made on any atomic system -the result will 
noL in general be determinate. i*4*t if the experiment is repeated a number of 
times under identical coniiitiniLB, fueveral differetil results may be obtained. 


into a rrtathematioal opuratlon : 

Let a™b, then 
or 
or 


^ Punl 
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Instead of aoeiiracy and [irecij>ion, which up to now were ascribed, 
to nature, we have nothing but uncertainty and randomiteJts. Nature does 
not follow the principles of what we call Simple Mathematics^ At present 
the physicist is much occupied with the study of the Statistics of Electron 
JumpSi We can foretell what wilt happen in the long run when 
coins are thrown up. i,e,, whether on falling they will be heads or tails ; 
and apparently physicists can quite as definitely forecast what will happen 
in the tong run when they eirperiment with vast crowds of atoms and 
electrons. The Laws of Averages and Probability are entering more and 
mom into the physics of very small (electronic) and very great (coatnic) 
things. The 2,(K)0-yeer old theory' of Causation again seemx (?) to 
be in the melting pot. May it not be that the atoms and electrons 
which compose the crow'd are not iiltimates, that there are diBcrcnees 
among them of an infinitcsiniaJ order, which cause differences in their 
behaviour? We have to resort to averages and probability because of 
our ignorance. 

(2) Wave-Stechanks 

Again, in modern physics, to reconcile the dual nature of light, the 
old Mechanics had to be replaced by Wave*Mechanics. All phenomena 
are now supposed to be due to Waves, either of energy or Uncertainty. 
The ancients were not far wrong when they referred to the o/l/ic 

spheres. Music after all consists of harmonious waves whose various 
frequencies bear a certain ratio to one another. 

The following table shows the range of wave-lengths from the 
The Range nf highest to the lowest electro-magnetic manifestations 
W«vc-lHeit*tlti of nature. . 


TYPE OF RADIATION ; WAVE-LENGTHS IN CENTIMETRES 


Wireless 

Heat 

V'isihlc Light 
Ultra-Violet Light 
X-Rays 

T-Rays (Break up of 
radioactive atoms] 
Cosmic Rays 


2.000,000 to 10 
.03 to .00,008 
.00,008 to .00,004 
.00,004 to .00.000,5 
.00,000,1 to .00.000,000,8 

.00.000,000,5 to .00,000,000,005 

. 00 , 000 . 000 , 000 . 000,1 (?) 
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The Nature of the Universe 

“So God created inan in His own image “ A man’s imagination 
cannot picture more than what he is accustomed to seeing all mund 
himself. So mofi crtuted God ia kii ovn ifiHfgit 

In the pastoral state of civilwation, God was the heavy-handed 
Patriarch of the hibe. He was prone to anger, full of revengeful spirit, 
and was pleased with gifts and flatterj'. Later, as man’s fnmofiity devel¬ 
oped, He became more and more of the nature of a kind Father; and still 
later. He was an Abstraction of alt virtues?. 

Then man took up the study of science, that is, the workings of 
nature. God at once w'as metamorphosed into an Engineer—Mechanical 
Engineer. The scientist tried to make a mechanical working model of the 
universe. Still later, as man learnt to see ttie wotiders and properties of 
electricity, God was assigned the honour of being a So per-Electrical 
Engineer. 

Now, the universe has been reduced to symbols of Pure Mathematics, 
which convey nothing to the phj'siral senses of man, and which are beyond 
our imagination in physical terms. So God h HOW tt Pur$ Matketnatician 
who geometrizes. 

Bernard Shaw says in hia book, The AdveittHrea of a Bhch Girt in 
Her Searck for God i 

You cannot teach thegc people the truth about the uoiverse. Ask lliat 
girl to divide a quantity by the ffool q/Minns x she will 

not have the faintest notion of what you iiieao. Yet the dii'tsiotr &y tfte Squore 
tioot of Afinits X 11 the key to the C/ntvers'e. 

On the other hand, in the last ccntuiy, Leibniz believed that 

he saw 

the image of creation in hiS Binary Arithmetic in which he empioyBd 
two characteiB only, i.e., the Unity and ^ero. Since God may be represented 
by JJntiy, and Nothing by Zero, he imagined that the SupraniB Being might 
have drawn all things from nothing, just as iu the Binary Arithmetic all 
numbers are expressed by the union of Zero with unify. 

Mathematics is a hard task-master. The student w ho wants to 
understand it has to undergo a rigid training extending over at least a 
score of years. 
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Once when lecturing to a class Lord Kelvin used the word 
Do you know what a “Mathematician”, and then interrupting himself asked 
Mathematician is ? class, “ Do you know what a mathematician is ? ” 

+ 00 

Then on the blackboard he wrote, | e’^* dx=V‘ 7 r, 

-00 

Pointing with his finger to what he had written, he turned to his 
class and said, A mathematician is one to whom That is as obvious as 
that twice two makes four to you 

And we want to understand the nature of That immediately, 
without any preparation w^hatsoever, without devoting 

The Nature 4. i 1.1 . 

of That time to make our physical senses capable of grasping 

the nature of That, which is beyond our logic 

and senses. 

To an Adept the Esoteric Symbolism is as obvious as is the above 
formula to a mathematician, as obvious as that twice two makes four to 
anybody else. 


Recent Advances in Mathematical Thought 

(1) Development of Non-Euclidean Geometries of n-dimensions. 

(2) Application of the Science of Probability to Physics. 

(3) Development of Wave-Mechanics. 

(4) Discovery of the failure of ordinary Mathematics when dealing 
with very small or very great quantities. 


For Bibliography, see the monograph on Relativity”. 


* Life of Lord Kelvin. 
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There can be no possible conflict between the teachings of Occult and 
so-called exact Science, wherever the conclusions of the latter are grounded on a 
substratum of unassailable fact. It is only when its more ardent exponents, 
over-stepping the limits of observed phenomena in order to penetrate into the 
arcana of Being, attempt to wrench the formation of Kosmos and its living 
Forces from Spirit, and to attribute all to blind Matter, that the Occultists 
claim the right of disputing and calling in question their theories. Science 
cannot, owing to the very nature of things, unveil the 
mystery of the Universe around us. Science can, it is true, 
collect, classify, and generalize upon phenomena; but the 
Occultist, arguing from admitted metaphysical data, declares 
that the daring explorer, who would probe the inmost secrets of Nature, must 
transcend the narrow limitations of sense, and transfer his consciousness into the 
region of Npumena and the sphere of Primal Causes. To effect this, he must 
develop faculties which, save in a few rare and exceptional cases, are absolutely 
dormant, in the constitution of the off-shoots of*our present Fifth Root-Race in 
Europe and America. He can in no other conceivable manner collect the facts 
on which to base his speculations *’.* 


Inability of 
Science to Fathom 
the Reality 


What was proclaimed by Theosophy years ago regarding the laws 
governing the physical universe, has now been passing true at the hands 
of modern physicists, and our task will be to show how far the New Physics 
is approaching Theosophy in its exposition of these laws, incidentally 
indicating the development of a plan which points to Law, Rhythm and 
Orderly Progression—a glorious ideal of perfection towards which every¬ 
thing in nature seems to be moving. Though modern science has achieved 
so much, it is yet very far off from what has been 

Modern Science achieved by the ancient wisdom. Some flashes of illumi- 
and Ancient ... • t • • i- t 

Wisdom nation have been caught by scientists, some glimpses of 

the Light beyond have been obtained, and it may not be 
long before a path is made which will take modern science a step nearer 
to the ultimate Reality, but that Reality can never be fathomed by them, 
unless and until they go beyond their senses and their instruments, 

‘S.D.. I, 517-18. 

15 
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however accurate and delicate they may he. Sir James Jeans rightly observes 
that “ modern physics tries to discover the pattern of events which 
controls the phenomena we observe. But we can never know what this 
pattern means or how it originates ; and even if some superior intclitgence 
were to tell ust w’e should find the explanation tinintelltgifale. Our studies 
can never put us into contact with reality and its true meaning and nature 
must be for ever hidden from UB^ 


Until now the world thought was shut up within a frame represented 
by time and space, which were considered as absolute realities independent 
of the world that w'as contained within them. It has now been shown 
that time and space are not independent of matter but depend upon matter 
and energy which make up the world. Time, space, matter and eoergy 
are now considered to be one united whole; matter is 
resolvable into energy; light, X-rays and other forms of 
radiation consist of energy quanta or photons; matter is 
equivalent to radiation, thus giving new signiRcance to the biblical state¬ 
ment, “ Let there be light, and there was light matter and energ>’ are 
different forms of one and the same thing; and matter in its ultimate 
analyais is that which is objective to mind—a conclusion arrived at years 
ago in TAe Secret Docirific : 


MnttoT and 
RadiKtian 


Matter, to the Occultist, it ntusl be remembered, is that totality of 
existences in the Kosmos, which faiis within anv of the planes of possible 
perception..* 


The new physics interprets the phenomena in a new way. It is 
not much concerned with the world of molecules, not even of atoms, but 
mostly with the w'orld of sub-atoms, and it is this treatment of the sub¬ 
atomic world that reveals to them some outstanding features, most con¬ 
spicuous of which being discontinuity and uncertainly. 

These arc some of the facts generally accepted by modern science, 
and we shall try to see the approach of the Nnv Physics to Theosophy' 
touching only a few salient points. 

To begin with, it was Sir William Crookea — a Fellow of the 
Thcosophical Socieiy — who first put forward the question as to what 
would be the result if experiments connected wdiK Electricity were made 
in a vacuum. The answering to this question has led to a profound 
discovery which has revolutionized the scientific world. The passage of 

^ Sir Jvmcs jeoni, Phytiet uttd p. 10- 

'5.D.. 1.560- 
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DUcfivery i>f 
£l<clroni 


clcctriciLy through gaSOS at much r^ucod pressure soon led to the discovery 
of aji emanation^ a stream of something unknown proceeding from the 
negative pub uf the currenl- This stream consisted of negatively elfictrified 
particles ir^velliiig at a portentous speed, which was 
messurod and fonnd to almost approximate the speed of 
light, f,e., 186,000 miles a second. The si 2 e of these 
particles is so small that they are found to be smaller than the smallest 
atom known. The atom itself is so small that if hundreds of thousands 
were put in a row, they would not cover the diameter of a full-slop. But 
smaller than even those atoms are these negatively ctiarged particles shot 
off from the negative pole. These negative charges of electricity are called 
Electrons* Physicists did not however take long to discover that the 
atoms of matter were somehow- breaking up, and they saw in ihese tiny 
parlTcbs the ultimate constituents of roRttcr. The older conception that 
the chemical atoms were the ulttmale conEtituents of the universe was 
abandoned* Further Investigation revealed another kind ol particles 
called Protons to be eo-cxistcnt with the Electrons in a discharge tube* 
Protons and electrons thus came to be recogni/ed as the two final eon^ 
stitueots of matter, out of which the universe was built. Thus in these 
new particles the physicists saw matter resolved into Electricity* This Is 
certainly a very great step taken by the New* Physics towards the physics 
of The Secret Doctrine of Madame Blavatsky. 

An atom Is now said to resemble a solar system^ writh a nucleus 
charged w'ith positive electricity* surrounded by a num- 
Solidity flf attendant electrons moving in concentric circles 

—nn niuSiqn , . * 

round the riucbus* This is a picture quite different 
from that of Newton^s solid massive hard particles re^mbling tiny billiard 
baits. Between the nucleus and the surrounding ebetrons, it is all empty 
space. lfi for mstancOp the actual protons and elcotrons that compose a 
man *3 body could be i-ompressed together^ they w*ou1d amount to a scarcely 
visible speck. The solidity of matter is an illusion ^ like the maya of 
the ancient VedanLic philosophy, the shadow on the wall of Plato's cave. 

We have said that an atom is a miniature solar system. The 
nucleus of protons is the central sun, and the ebetroas 
are the planets revolving round this central sun in their 
orbits. But there is one notable peculiarity of this atomic astronomy, 
one in which Jt differs from eeiestlal astronomy, w^hich is so graphically 
* Sm iJh monoifnpb ra ** ChvmitfVry ^** thi» Fwt. — E d, 
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dcS{:!ribed by Sir Oliver Lodge it is that the etectrons while circling 
round tho protons, have the power to drop From one orbit to another every 
now and again. It is as iF Jupiter could suddenly drop to the orbit of 
Alars or Alari^ to that of Earth and begin eireulating there, and it h this 
peculiar jumping behaviour of the elcctroiis that h the cause of all 
Radiations, whether of light, ultra-violet rays^ infra-red or wireless. We 
have been told that the speed of electrons in an atom is approximately 
that of light. In such a small space as occupied by an atom which is 
incredibly small, the very idea that electrons are approaching a speed of 
186 ;h 000 miles a second stagEers our imag^ination. 

It is a well-known fact in science that a body in motion has a greater 
mass than when it is at rest. Also a body when it is electrified has a 
greater mass than when it is not. This high-speed electron therefore 
gathers mass by virtue of its motion. When it is stoppedt the electron 
jumpg from one orbit to another, and while jumping this additional 
gathered ma^s is throw^n off as radiation. 


Na CbAii£A in 


All mdiAtion is therafon produced by & sudden change in the motiOD 
of electrons, and the u'ave-Jeagth depends upon how fast the electron was 
moving and how quickly it was stopped/ 

The kind of radiation they emit depends on how far they have 
jumped and w'here they jump. This jumping of electrons 
from one orbit to another is not a mere accident, a mere 
chance. In fact there is no such thing as chance in Nature. 
Everything takes place under certain dehnite kws, e.g., the only circles that 
are possible in which the electrons are moving, are those that have the radii 
in the ratio of 4‘9‘16*25'36| etc., w'hich are the series of square numbers. 

We have been told that w'hen the motion of electrons is suddenly 
stopped or disturbed, the estra mass or energy which they have gathered 
by virtue of their motion flies off and travels out in space as radiation- 
In accordance with the jumps these electrons take when they drop from 
one orbit to another, the radiation whether of light, heat, K^say or wirelese 
is detormiued. In that way some 70 octaves of radiatiofj 
have been observed- How limited is our sense of sight, 
and as a matter of fact are all our senses, that out ol 
the 70 octaves, our eyes respond to barely one octave, that of light, though 
our ears respond to some eleven octaves of tone. As most people arc 


Different Octave* 
flf RHdiAli^n 


^ Eihtr p. 139 , 

* ibid. 
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aware, there is a whole band of invisible light, stretching beyond the violet 
end of the visible spectrum, called the ultra-violet, which shades into the 
very short waves called X and the cosmic rays, as also there is a whole band 
beyond the red end of the visible spectrum called the infra-red, which 
shades into what are called the long wireless waves. The difference 
between these is purely a matter of wave-length and rate of vibration. 
All radiations move with the speed of light, that is 186,000 miles a second. 
Nature manifests the beauty of its music in the vast gamut of these 
octaves, one end of which is that of gamma and cosmic rays whose wave¬ 
length is many million times smaller than that of light, while at the other 
end we have the radio waves measuring from a few inches to several 
thousand yards in length. They complete the gamut of Nature’s Radiation. 
We live as if in a universe of radiation, and whether we sunbathe or clothe 
ourselves, we cannot escape the deluge of multifarious rays which wrap us 
round with an intimacy as close as life itself. Radiation is, as it were, 
the language of matter and energy ; and the visible light-radiation which 
to us seems the main and most important part of Nature’s speech, is only 
one-seventieth of its entire language. 

The beauty of this Nature’s music can be better appreciated when 
we study it somewhat in detail. If we .examine the 
Colow Md l^w of Qj.jave of the visible light-radiation, we find that it 
consists of seven colours—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo and violet. By observation and experiment, it has been found 
that these colours go in pairs; thus red and green when brought together 
and seen through, obliterate each other and the white light only is seen, 
so is the case with orange and blue, and with yellow and indigo, and 
violet is left solitary. Their vibratory pulsations in inches are approxi¬ 
mately as giyen below in round figures :' 

Red Orange Yellow Green Blue Indigo Violet 
11 1 1111 


30,000 33,000 36,000 40,000 44,000 48,000 55,000 

If we now examine their wave-lengths, we shall find that each pair is 
related as 3 : 4. Thus, 


Red : Green : : 3 ; 4 
Orange : Blue : : 3 : 4 
Yellow : Indigo : : 3 : 4 

‘ E. L. Gardner. The Fourth Creative Hierarchy. Transaction of the Blavatsky Lodge 
oi the Tbeosophical Society, London. 
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It is an interesting coincidence that all these pairs of opposites, of comple¬ 
mentary colours which go to make white, stand in certain corresponding 
relation. Violet, though it appears solitary, has the wave-length of zs.mzf 
of an inch. It stands in relation with the orange and blue in the con¬ 
tinuing ratio of 3 : 4 : 5, it being the synthesis of all. Strange to say that 
such a relationship is observed in ail the octaves of radiations. 

Let us now take another set of vibrations, viz., the octaves of sound. 

Our musical scale is a series of notes harmoniously rising 

Octave* of Sound . . , , l • 

in pitch from one octave to another. As each note is 
the result of vibratory pulses, obviously each note can be represented by a 
number which will determine its relation to any other note of the octave. 
This is represented as follows': 

C D E F G A B (C'8ve) 

24 27 30 32 36 40 45 (48) 

If w'e examine this octave, we find that it consists of three pairs, each 
pair being related as 3 : 4. Thus, 

C : F : : 3 : 4 
D ; G : : 3 : 4 
E : A : : 3 : 4 

B stands in relation with the mean of these pairs in the continuing ratio 
of 3 : 4 : 5. 

These are strange correspondences. It seems Nature wants to tell 
us something in these periodic pulses and in their corresponding relation¬ 
ship. One thing is obvious, that we find rhythm, harmony, law and 
order everywhere. The mystery involved in the Law of Periodicity and 
the Law of Correspondence makes a most impressive demonstration of a 
scheme of arrangement, of a Plan. No such scheme could be the result 
of mere chance, but points to law and harmony inherent in Nature and 
indicates orderly progression.’ 

If we examine this vast gamut of radiations, we shall find that 
each octave consists of three pairs of opposites, each pair consisting of, 
say, positive and negative, or male and female, or what fs usually called 
in occultism Life and Form aspect. A student of Theosophy is well 
aware that the triangle (3) is the universal symbol of Life, whilst the 
square (4) is the universal symbol of Form. (See diagrams below.) Mani¬ 
festation is due to the activity of the triangle, representing the positive 
• s. D.. Ill, 534. 

’ For rhythms in Nature see the monograph on •* Chemistry this Part.— Ed. 
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or Life aspect of the One, within the mother space representing the 

negative or female or Form aspect. Pythagoras represented the scheme 

of manifestation by numbers. The Pythagorean Three represents the 

Creative, Preservative and Destructive (or rather Transmuting) Principles 

of the One, whilst the Pythagorean Four, or Tetraktys, is the symbol of 

the Cosmos, as it contains within itself the point, the line, the superficies, 

the solid, in other words, the essentials of all forms. 

Matter is Crystalliz- eternal music of radiations, we find the summing 

cd Light ^ . 1 

up of the Manifested Universe, for what IS the universe 

but the light radiation crystallized ? The Secret Doctrine (I, 522) says 
that Matter is crystallized Light—a graphic and most illuminating des¬ 
cription of a fundamental fact.* 


LIFE 


FOi^M synthesis 




We have further seen above that the mean of the three pairs of 
opposites stands in relation with their synthesis in the ratio of 3 : 4 : 5. 
In accordance with the 47th problem of Euclid, which is said to 
have an intensely mystical significance, the square on the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the sides containing the right angle, that is, 3^+4* =5*. It means 
that Life + Form, the two being complementary, together make a 
unity. In masonic literature the Square is represented as the emblem 
of the lower nature or earthly existence of man, whilst 
Occult Significance Compasses are as the Triangle which typifies the 

of the Pythagorean ... , , , . . 

Propoeition Spiritual nature of man. When the lower nature is so 

subdued that the spiritual nature shines through it in 
ail its magnificent glory, the man is said to have risen to his full stature 
of perfection, symbolized by a Five-pointed Star. He is now one with 
Life, for he has realized the Unity of Life in all the diversities of form. 

> Again in theosophical science, a vast scheme of evolutionary process 
is outlined in which the One becomes three and then seven, and the 


* How very close lo this is the description given by Sir James Jeans in 1930 (42 years 
later) in bis book The Mysterious Universe, p. 77, when he speaks of matter as ** nothing but 
a sort of congealed radiation ".—Ed. 
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results which follow are also based on septenary systems. We find the 
same process going on in these radiations. From the One that is the 

White which is supposed to be colourless, there proceed forth three 

fundamental primary colours, and the three by simple combination become 
seven.' And so also is the case with Sound. It is said that when a deep 
note, say, on a bell is struck, it is discovered that “ at the same time as 
the original note is sounding, there are two other notes easily distinguished 
by a sensitive ear; these are called harmonics or overtones. These two 
notes, with the fundamental one, represent the primal Trinity of all things, 
and they form the first or common chord of music. Now, by the aid of 
musical instruments it is further discovered that other notes are also 

sounding, the seven notes of our musical scale ’ From the one to the 

three and three to seven, seems to be the process running in Nature. 

While investigating the sound-waves modern science has recently 
discovered waves of very high frequency, called the ultrasonic waves. 
The human ear cannot detect a pitch above 10,000 to 20,000 vibrations 
per second, but the ultrasonic waves have a frequency of over a million 

Inaudible Sound second. The effects of these waves are manifold 

and curious. They form the so-called death-rays which 
kill, especially the small insects and fishes through percussion. When 
these ultrasonic waves are passed through water, they make the water 
glow as if it were phosphorescent and they are also diffracted. Ordinary 
sound-waves cannot be given a directional effect except in such cases as 
whispering galleries, etc., but these ultrasonic waves can be given direc¬ 
tional effect without the least trouble. Light, when it passes through 
water through w hich ultrasonic waves are traversing, is diffracted. These 
ultrasonic waves are generated by a vibrating quartz crystal. 

It is said that the bats, by making use of these supersonics, avoid 
obstacles even when fiying in total darkness. Experiments go to prove that 
they avoid obstacles not with the help of their eyes but of their ears. As a 
•bat flies, it emits a series of very high-pitched cries—cries too high for most 
human ears to hear. As in Radar, radio-waves are set out and when they 
strike an object, an echo comes back and is shown up, on a special screen, 
and from the echo, the radio operator learns how far away the object is and 
other facts about it, so the sound waves set up from the flying bat, strike an 


’ See also Chemistry monograph, this Part.— Ed. 


* Theosophy and Music, by Norman Ingamells, (for 
Sydney Symphony Orchestra), T., Oct., 1946, p. 34. 


many years the oboist in the 
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object and an echo comes bounding back to the little creature and is picked 
up by its “ microphone ” (note the large ears and the conspicuous growths 
on the head) and a message is flashed to its wings, and in a moment the bat 
alters the direction of its flight and so avoids crashing against the object. 
In other words bats make use of the supersounds to feel the presence of an 
object in front of them. 

As we have invisible colour so have we inaudible sound. Occult 
science says that “ in the realm of hidden Forces, an audible sound is 
but a subjective colour ; and a perceptible colour, but an inaudible sound.” * 
Modern science has not yet clearly realized this fact. Though the above 
appears to be a paradoxical hypothesis, there are facts to prove it. In 
the cases of completely deaf persons, medical science has shown ” that 
these sounds are received by, and conveyed to, the patient’s organ of sight, 
through the mind, under the form of chromatic impressions”.’ 

As deaf persons are made to hear by means of colour impressions, 
so are blind persons made to read by means of a series of sounds. The 
invention consists of a small tube linked with a small box containing radio 
valves and batteries. The earphones are plugged into the box and as the 
tube is m^de to move along a line of print, a tiny spot of light illuminates 
the letters, w^hose patterns are reflected into the tube and are converted 
into a series of sounds, \vhich, with practice, are as easily and quickly 
readable as Morse. When this device is made commercially successful, it 
is said that it may oust the Braille System. 

Regarding this close relationship of sound and colour, occult science 
further says that ” as a string vibrates and gives forth an audible note, 
so the nerves of the human body vibrate and thrill in correspondence with 
various emotions . . . thus producing undulations in the psychic Aura 
of the person which result in chromatic effects The human nervous 
system may be regarded as an iBolian Harp * which responds to the 
impacts of emotions and feelings, thus bringing forth the character of the 
person in colour phenomena, in the form of an aura 
seen by clairvoyants. This is indeed a very clever and 
intelligent explanation of the existence of auras. We 
are glad to learn that research work in the study of the aura is now being 
done, under the direction of Mr. Fritz Kunz, by the Theosophical Research 
Seminars, New York, and some success has already been achieved. There 


Human /Eolian 
Harp 


»S.D., III. 508. 
* S.D.. Ill, 509. 
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ia nothing myslerioHB about It- As photographs can now be taken 
in a room which Ja pitch dark by means of infra-red vibrations, so 
the aura, which ia said to be formed of subtler matter or waves, 
may be photographed by means of ultra-violet vibrations under suitable 
conditions. 

A brilliant article has appeared in Light of 3^^ December 1936, on 
^fakmg the Aura Visible”, by a scientific investigator who claims to 
have made great developments on the old method of Dr. Walter Kilner's 
dtcyaniu screens. He says that there are seen two distinct auras—the 
inner and the outer—and they overlap each other for the firat three inches. 

The inner aura clearly contains particles carrying a 
since it is attracted by a magnet. The outer 
haze consists of rays of a wave-length between 400 and 
300 millionths of a millimetre. " Temperature has no cfTect upon this 
haze 1 therefore, it is not a vapour. Dead tissue emits no aura,'thus it 
is essentially a property of living organisms. The cmissioD ceases at 
the moment the death takes place”. This brings the aura definitely 
within the range of laboratory observation, thus confirming what had been 
told by the seers and occultists ages ago. ^ 

In Theosophy sound is said to have a more occult significance, 
Kvery sound in the visible world awakens its corresponding sound in the 
invisible realms and arouses to action some force or other on the occult 
side of Nature. Let us take music. ” According to the Indian theory, 
particular notes have a peculiar quality or potentiality for interpreting and 
expressing particular emotiuns and moods”,' This idea 
is beautifully brought out by O. C. Gangoly in his 
article on ” The Birth of Melodies Thus if emotions 
of w'onder, resentment and heroism arc to be expressed, certain intervals 
are most prominently used in the composiUon; similarly, other intervals 
are used to express terror or disgust, emotions of sorrow and emotions 
of love and humour. Wc are thus confronted with a fact that tone is 
made to move and live in the pulsating form, creating 
within us all sorts of moods and amotions and thoughts, 
Sound, therefore, is a creative energy, bringing into life, 
into rhythmic form, the inert matter.^ 


Munc ittidl E^no- 
tiema 


Sound—a Creative 


* 0= C. "Thu Dirlb of Hdodics*', in Thf Aryan Path, January 

* For dflIajiK >5^ anj by O. C- Gugoly, 
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And it is this fact that sound is the builder of form that “ makes 
possible the gramophone record and the sound film 
Souni BuUder of Ancient Wisdom teaches that “ at the periods of new 

generation, perpetual Motion becomes Breath; from the 
Breath comes forth primordial Light, through whose radiance manifests 
the Eternal Thought concealed in darkness, and this becomes the Word 
(Mantra). It is That (the Mantra or Word) from which all This (the 
Universe) sprang into being ”.’ The above may sound too abstruse or 
imaginary to a western ear but to a student of eastern Occultism, it has 
a deep significance. “ God’s universe of form starts with sound ”. 

Just as a variety of patterns is formed on an iron plate strewn over 
with the particles of sand, when a String bow is drawn across its edge, so 
when the Master Musician plays upon the harp of the primodial substance, 
it vibrates in unison with the principles of musical harmony and lo! there 
is the birth of cosmos. 

We thus get a faint idea of the truth of the statement of Christian 
cosmogenesis: “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God ”. Geoffrey Hodson puts it beautifully 
when he says: 

The Logos chants the mighty mantram of His being, the creative 
energy pours forth in the primordial substance, and Cosmos is born.’ 

Sound has a deeper significance with the people of the East than 
that of the West, for every letter of the eastern alphabets is endowed 
with power and potency, which in various combinations and when rightly 
pronounced can work wonders, that modern science notwithstanding its 
present achievements is unable to fathom and explain. Indian yogis 
have made a deep and special study of the science of colour and sound. 
They say colour and sound are inseparable. Wherever there is sound, 
there is colour; and wherever there is colour, there is sound, in the same 
way as noumenon and phenomenon, life and form, energy and matter 
are inseparable. 

Many a time it is asked, “ Which came first, light or sound ? 
In the light of the above it can be said that both manifested simultane¬ 
ously, they being the two aspects of the one Reality. 

' Theosophy and Music, by Norman Ingamells. T., Oct. 1946, p. 34. 

* S.D., Vol. HI. p. 226. 

* T.. April 1936. p. 11. 
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The Sanskrit language which is supposed to be the mother of 
languages in the present Round is composed of 50 letters 
^ATh'^Uti" r* vowels and 34 consonants) and is divided into seven 

Letters gfoups. as Sutturals, Palatals, Linguals, Dentals, Labials 

etc. Each letter is again divided into what is called 
“ matras ”, and each “ matra ” is further divisible into 64 points. The dis¬ 
section of an alphabet cannot be made more complete than it is done in 
Yogic science. 

The beauty of this alphabet is appreciated when we find that the 

letters are arranged and grouped in rhythmic flow in accordance with the , 

elements (Tattvas) each belongs to, e.g.: 

% 

States of matter into which 
each group falls. 

Earth (prthvi) 

Water (apas) 

Fire (tejas) 

Air (vayu) 

Ether (akashic) 


R3rthmlcal 
Arrangement of 
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f II 


kh 
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gh 
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II 
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fl 
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II 
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II 

ch 
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II 
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II 
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or 
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th 
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II 
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II 
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II 
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II 





II 

^ II 


ph 

b 

bh 

m 

II 

V II 


of 

the group again 

has 

e.g. 

,: 







The first letter has Earthy attributes. 

„ second „ „ Watery „ 

„ third „ „ Fiery „ 

„ fourth „ „ Airy „ 

„ fifth „ „ Akishic „ 

and so on with ail the other groups. 

Moreover, each group of these letters governs a particular part or 
parts of our bodies, e.g .: 
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The first group governs the parts from feet to the end of the spinal 

column (Muladhar). 


second „ 



„ MQladhar to Navel. 

third „ 

>* 


„ Navel to Heart. 

fourth „ 


>• l» 

„ Heart to Throat. 

fifth „ 


>f »> 

„ Throat upwards. 


One may conclude from this that the letters one finds in this 
alphabet have been placed there not haphazardly as if by chance but 
classified and arranged with a set purpose in accordance with definite 
rules governing the principles of sound. A great science has been built 
up on a sound knowledge of these principles which is utilized for healing 
and for general good.' 

We get an insight into the modus operandi of these ‘ mantras * 
from what C. W. Leadbeater writes on pp. 382-4 of his book The Hidden 
Life of Freemasonry about the working of an ancient Indian mantra 
investigated by him at the request of Sir S. Subramania Iyer of Madras a 
mantra ‘ which he had been using for many years, and which had been 
given to him by Swami T. Rubba Rao, a great South Indian occultist . 
C. W. Leadbeater writes: “ This mantra is found, I am told, in the 
Gopalatapani and Krishna Upanishads, and is composed of five parts. 


' The following quotation from Ch. XXVIII on MantraSUdhana in Sir John Wood- 
rofife’s book "The Garden of Letters’* will be found illuminating by those who are inter¬ 
ested in the subject. Those who wish to know more about it may with advantage read this 
chapter.—E d. 

A mantra is composed of letters. Letters and their combinations as 
syllables and words are all forms of manifested Shabda, that is, Brahman- 
forms. They are each and all forms of the Creative stress, as uttered by 
the mouth, heard by the ear, and apprehended by the mind; but what are 
ordinarily called Mantras are those particular sounds which are used in 
worship and practice (Sadhana) which consist of certain letters, or letters 
arranged in a definite sequence of sounds of which the letters are the 
representative signs. . . . The Mantra of a Devata * is that letter or 
combination of letters which reveals the Devata to the consciousness of 
the S^haka, who has evoked it by SSdhana-Shakti. . . . This Mantra 
is intoned in the proper way according to letter (Varna) and rhythm (Svara). 
For these reasons a Mantra, when translated, ceases to be a Mantra, that 
is, the sounds heard and uttered in the translation are not the body of, and 
do not evoke, the Devata. We are then not dealing with the same sound, 
but with a translation in another language, with other sounds giving the 
meaning to the intellect of the Sanskrit Mantra. This shows that Mantra is 
not mere individual thinking but a particular sound-body of consciousness, 

• Angel. 
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as follows: (1) Klim, Krishnaya, (2) Govindaya, (3) Gopljana, (4) 
V'allabhaya, (5) Swaha. As one meditates upon this with intent each 
syllable makes a line in such a position that a five-pointed star results. 
And as the mantra is repeated these stars pile up behind one another to 
form a tube having this five-pointed form of cross-section, which makes a 
channel for spiritual force ” to come through. The fact that this ‘ mantra ’ 
is used for the cure of scorpion bites is known to many people.' 

Madame H. P. Blavatsky records her own personal experience 
about the power of sound in the following words: 


^ We say and maintain that Sound, for one thing, is a tremendous Occult 

power ; that it is a stupendous force, of which the electricity generated by a 
million of Niagaras could never counteract the smallest potentiality when directed 
with Occult Knowledge. Sound may be produced of such a nature that the 
pyramid of Cheops would be raised in the air, or that a dying man, nay, one at 
his last breath, would be revived and filled with new energy and vigour. . . . 
As one saved thrice front death by that power, the writer ought to be credited 
with personally knowing something about it.’ 

» * • * * 

Let us now come back to our electron and view it from yet another 
angle. When an electron jumps from one orbit to another, this is suppos¬ 
ed to happen almost instantaneously. It takes no fraction of time what¬ 
ever, not even the minutest, in the change. Until 1900, it was universally 
believed that all radiation (Light, Heat, etc.) was continu¬ 
ous. Radiation had all along been studied for a century in 
the full light of a wave-theory which implied a continuity. In certain 
experiments it was observed that when light was added to light darkness 
was produced. This phenomenon was called the interference of light and 
could only be accounted for by the wave-theory of light. Newton’s 
corpuscular theory had to be abandoned as it could not explain this. But 
the matter did not rest here. Enough evidence was gathered to show that 
the corpuscular theory could not thus easily be got rid of. Electrons were 
found to be emitted from substance which was exposed to light and it was 
expected that the intensity of light would make the electrons move faster, 
but that was not what was observed. It was seen that however feeble the 


Theories of Light 


^ There is a science of colour, sound, form and numbers. They all go together. The sages 
of ancient India had a knowledge of this science. There is a vast field for research here, as the 
writer of this note could personally testify from the successful core of two scorpion bites by 
him by the making of a five-pointed star. It is a field of research in which scientists and 
occultists may well collaborate.— Ed. 

•S.D., I. 606. 
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light might be, it was the wave-length of the incident light which deter¬ 
mined the velocity of the emitted electrons irrespective of the intensity of 
light. The shorter the wave-length, the greater was the velocity. X-rays, 
whose wave-lengths were much smaller than those of light, would therefore 
emit electrons at very high speed. Now we know that X-rays, or as a 
matter of fact all rays, spread out in an expanding sphere round the point 
of impact. We would naturally expect that as the spherical wave expand¬ 
ed, it would get feebler and feebler as it moved on as the ripples on the 
surface of water would do. But what did the scientists find instead ? The 
sphere was moving on as if with the original velocity not slackening in 
speed in the least. In the words of Sir William Bragg : 

It is as if one dropped a plank into the sea from a height of 100 feet, 
and found that the spreading ripple was able, after travelling 1,000 miles and 
becoming infinitesimal in comparison with the original amount, to act upon a 
wooden ship in such a way that a plank of that ship flew out of its place to a 
height of 100 feet.^ 

This analogy could only be explained in the light of the corpus¬ 
cular theory, and scientists had perforce to accept it. 

Light and Planck’s Light under this theory could radiate in bullets, in 
Constant ° i • • 

bundles, in atoms, the measurements always resulting in 

integral multiples of hi/, h standing for Planck’s universal constant and p 

for the frequency. There is no fractional part of hv. This bullet, 

this unity of light, is called a “ photon ”, which has mass, momentum and 

energy like any other particle in motion. The total emission of these 

bullets from the sun amounts to 250 million tons of mass a minute. 

In this way all the stars in the sky are sending out a constant 
stream of vibrations in packets and bundles, and the 
Light 18 Atomic jg bathed in waves ranging from the deep bass of 

wireless signals, through the treble of visible light, to the soprano of the 
cosmic rays, the whole gamut of notes that make up the harmony of the 
universe. In short, modern science says that electricity, light and all 
radiations are atomic. In this connection compare The Secret Doctrine, 
Vol. I, p. 136: 

Electricity is ** immaterial ”, in the sense that its molecules are not sub¬ 
ject to perception and experiment ; yet it may be—and Occultism says it 
is—atomic. 


• Quoted from J, W. N. Sullivan's Lintitaiions of Science, p. 84, 
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Students of Theosophy will recognize that the principle of dis¬ 
continuity (or quanta) is a very fundamental thing in Nature. The Secret 
Doctrine, while outlining the evolutionary scheme, abounds in this. From 
.the very beginning everything seems to have been brought about by succes¬ 
sive steps. The Law of Periodicity originated in the impulses given by 
the great life-waves at different periods; the Creative Principle thereof 
First Outpouring into the ocean of primordial substance its activity, Anally 
changes it into the atoms we call matter on the physical plane, then the 
Second Outpouring arranges the atoms and builds them into forms, and 
when the forms are ready for individualization, there comes the Third 
Outpouring. 

The tide of life—the wave of existence, the spiritual impulse, call it by 
what name we please—passed on from planet to planet in rushes, or gushes ; not 
by an even continuous flow.’ 

So far, so good. But the puzzling and disconcerting fact remains 
that the wave-theory of light cannot altogether be ignor- 
L^ht^nd experiments can only be explained by the 

wave-theory and not at all by the corpuscular theory. 
Scientists therefore were obliged to say that light or radiation behaved in 
a dual way, sometimes like particles and sometimes like waves. Strange 
to say that matter which so far consisted of electrons and protons, behaved 
also in the same dual capacity. So we have particles behaving like waves 
and waves behaving like particles, a strange but signiflcant phenomenon, 
one w'hich leads us to believe that this duality may be the manifestation of 
an ultimate unity. 

“To Occult Science, force and matter are only two sides of the 
same substance”.’ In this dual behaviour we again And, as we found in 
the pairs of complementary colours, that the subjective and the objective 
aspects of one reality go hand in hand. “ There is no objective pheno¬ 
menon without its exact subjective equivalent, and no subjective action 
without its equivalent objective phenomenon 

' A. P. Sinnett, Esoteric Buddhism, 1888, p. 46. 

*S.D., I. 683. 

* W. Kingsland, The Physics of The Secret Doctrine, p. 66. 
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Prof. Crowther, in his monograph on Radiation,’ very graphically 
describes the present world-picture. He says : 


The Present World- 
Picture 


What, then, is matter ? We look out upon this seeming-solid globe of 
ours, its mountains and valleys, its pleasant fields and busy 
cities, its cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces. What 
are they but radiation—radiation imprisoned in electrical 
bonds . . . What is their mass hut an expression of the intense energy 
locked up in their minutest particles ? Free them from their chains and they 
become photons, radiation, of the smallest wave-length and hence of the greatest 
intrinsic energy known to science, travelling out through space at the greatest 
speed known in the universe. 

What is radiation ? . . . Radiation is the fundamental stuff of which 
the universe is made. It is pure energy, so concentrated that it can act as a 
particle, and yet energy associated with vibrations or waves. It is the unity 
underlying the apparent diversity of the universe. 

The picture drawn above concerning the nature of matter and light 
The Ancient suggested years ago by Madame Blavatsky m The 

World-Picture Secret Doctrine. Though the facts were not expressed 
by her in modern technical terms, they indicated vividly what was in 
the mind of the author regarding the mysterious relationship of energy and 
matter. She writes: 


It seems ridiculous to argue that because a thing is imponderable to 
Science, therefore it cannot be called matter. Electricity is immaterial ”, in the 
sense that its molecules are not subject to perception and experiment; yet it may 
be—and Occultism says it is—atomic; therefore it is matter. 

To know what light is, and whether it is an actual substance or a mere 
undulation of the “ethereal medmm ”, Science has first to learn what Matter, 

Atom, Ether, Force, are in reality.* ^ 

Light and heat are the ghost or shadow of Matter in motion. 

For the Occultists it [Light] is both Spirit and Matter. Behind the 
“ mode of motion”, now regarded as “ the property of matter ” and nothing more, 
they perceive the radiant Noumenon. 

Again in Vol. II. p. 179, we come across such words as “ the mineral 
—which is light itself, crystallized and immetallized ”. Many quotations 


' The Great Design, edited by Frances Mason, pp. 59-60. 
*S.D.. I. 136. 

•S.D.. I. 523. 

<S.D.. I. 561. 

» S.D., 1. 521. 
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may be cited oo the relation ship of licht telectm-magnetic radiation) 
and matter. 

All conlains and is Electricity, rrom the nettle which stings to the light¬ 
ning which kills, from the spark in the pebble to the faiood in the body.’ 

We have said above that matter and radiation, or particles and 
waves, were considered to have merged their duality of behaviour into a 
nnitt'. When this single unity chooses to manifeEt itself like w-aves and 
when like particles and how it does it, science is unable to say at present. 
What determines the particular choice in the behaviour of the entity is 
not known. There come now a host of physicists with their different 
theories to e?cplain this phenomenon. Louis de Droglie, Schroedinger. 
Heisenberg, Dirac, a band of brilliant mathematicians, began to work, each 
in his own w'ay. .'^t this stage Heisenberg enunciated a great piindple 
Hd*enW» called the " Uncertainty Principle or the Principle of 

PninripS# of Indeterminacj”* a priitcfpJe ^hich is supposed to be as 

important as that of Relativity. It was discovered that 
it was not possible to determine accurately both the position and velocity 
of an electron* Both aTE ‘ po«?ibIe if much acciirary 15 not w'anted* But 
aiming at the accuracy of one, will lead to a corresponding inaccuracy in 
the determination ul the other. There is a positive uncertainty in thti 
accurate determination of one of the tw^o, and both cannot be determined 
equally very accurately. 

If p represents ihc posiUioii of an electron and q Its velocityi it is 
observed in this instance that the prndnrt pXq is not the same asqXp» 
which wo would naturally expect. Ordinarily pq—qp is ^ero in the 
clas.sica] mechanics but it has an entirely different value in the new' physics* 
The error made in measuring the position of an electron multiplied 
by the error made in measuring its velocity is never less than a certs,!n 
quantum which the physicists know as Planck's constants flpwevcr 
perfect our ntelhods of experimentation may be SO as to reduce the prf>duct 
of the tw-o errors as much as possible^ it cannot be reduced to less than 
this limit. Each time the cX[>eT]mcnl is made to reduce one error* there 
crops up a eorrektive increase of the other error. This limit is thorefcire 
in ihe nature of things themselves and no perfection in operation can cud 
it or push it off further This principle nf indeterminacy or uncertainty 


p. 135. 


tntdii. Slav. Lodftfi. n, p, ^7* i^ooied IroTti The PhysScM 0 /Th^ Stertt rk>ctrtnr, 
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is due let ihe fad that ” every observation alters the stale of the object 
observed" (Heisenberg) just in the fiame way os “ a fisherman drag¬ 
ging up a fish from the depth of the sea, disturbs the water and also 
damages the fish ” (Jeans, PAysfes rtiirf Philosophy, p. 172), 

Jt is very gratifying to learn that certain corroboratiori and correla- 
tion of some of the facts rtientioned above, are found in Occidf Chemistry.^ 
C, Jinarajadasa tries to explain Heisenberg's principle of indetermiaacy on 
the basis of tlm investigations made on the ultimate physical alum of Occult 
Cliemtstry : 

1, “ To Itwk at no ultimate physical atom (u- p. a.) modifies it " 

(this is exactly as what Heisenberg has stated “every obser¬ 
vation alters tile state of the object observed ".)' 

2, But each ultimate physical atom is (sort of) looking at every 

other u, p, a,: ft cannot help looking any more than a human 
being can live isolated and uninfluenced, 

3, Each 11 . p. a — and all things greater in siae—is modifying 

every Other thing. This is Brotherhood iii excelsis, 

Jinarajadasa, commetitlng on UeiBcnberg’s Principle of Indetermi¬ 
nacy. says that it is due to the lact that "ail matter (electron, even the bubble 
in Koilon) ts a/rtrgnren/ n/ Conscioa^nfss of the Logos, Each Koilon bubble 
in movement, energy, thought, feeling, aapiration, beauty, love, etc. The 
Logos is imprisoned in each, is trying to reveal the fiillneas through each ; 
therefore there is an outward pressure from each to every other. Each 
instant the balance of forces is changing. Each u, p. a, fttli otid 
thinksvfo must not think of it tui a mere "force ; each is modifying 
every other, 

“All the modifications tend to a certain direction—towarda the 
archetype. But everything is iiideterminaU,. in the sense that everything 
influences every other thing to release, or to imprison. It is all simple— 
Brath&thood [ 

** A revolutionary fact j& the explohtve pressure wiihin each u, pr d.* 
to more and more, as if the Logos w^re with desire to 

throw outwards all that is inwards When Science establishes this prin* 
ciplct all the old values will need revisiirig 

* OtcuJl by Anni^ Beunl C~ W. Lu^bemter. 

p. 54, MatH Vumnii. April Eintiuin'i view, 

* Whrrt Mtfdfm Ph\ttia is Uotwg, by G. T*. p. $3* Oclobar 1948* 
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And indeed if modern scientists will look with a kindly eye to the 
statements made by the occultists and take them even as hypotheses and 
build their structures on them, they will find a new path opened to them 
for the solution of many problems in future. 

Turning to our subject, this principle of indeterminacy therefore 
strikes at the root of the old ideas of determinism and causality. “ Whilst 
indeterminacy enters from one door, causality disappears from the other”. 
In the microscopic world of electron, there is a free choice of Nature 
where physical laws are “ only expressions of probabilities and not 
expressions of precise and determined bonds ”, which would be the case 
when objects are taken in a mass macroscopically. Up to 1927 the 
physicists had considered that the material forces of Nature were deter¬ 
minate and could be predicted, but now it is observed that ” Nature makes 
a choice ”, that a particle behaves as if it were a living thing. It has a 
choice of its own which cannot be predicted. ” No law of Nature obliges 
an element to take one trajectory rather than another ”. Nothing can 
predict when it will behave as a wave and when as a particle, just as it 
is not possible to determine when a dog will wag its tail or when a 
monkey will take a jump, for this is an action which cannot be governed 
by physical laws but by laws of life only. So is the behaviour of the 
electron. The distinction between living and dead matter is now gone. 

Professor Boycott says in Nature ol January 19, 1929 : 

The vitalistic controversy in anything like the form it has taken during 
the last forty years is out of date, that instead of emphasizing the difference 
between live and dead things we should make as much as we can of their similarities 
and that instead of dividing the world into two distinct categories, we should 

regard it as being made up of one series of units with properties which differ 
more in degree than in kind. 

This Madame Blavatsky said long ago : 

The matter of science may be for all objective puposes a ** dead and 
utterly.passive matter”; to the Occultist not an atom of it can be dead-" Life 
is ever present in it 

The Secret Doctrine further says: 

Everything in the Universe, throughout all its kingdoms, is conscious : 

There is no dead endowed with a consciousness of its own kind and on its 

Matter plane of perception. We men must remember that, 

simply because we do not perceive any signs of consciousness 
which we can recognize, say, in stones, we have no right to say that «o 
* S,D., Ill, 399. 
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consciousness exists there. There is no such thing as either “ dead ” or 
“ blind ” matter, as there is no “ blind ” or “ unconscious ” Law.* 

We are now entering into a new phase of the New Physics which 
has brought about a great change in our conception of the structure of the 
nucleus, the central sun round which the electrons revolve. 

We have learnt that an atom consists of two sections, viz., the 
electronic and nuclear. Each section plays a definite part. Firstly, the 
arrangement of the electrons surrounding the nucleus may be changed and 
all chemical reactions are due to these changes in the arrangement of the 
electrons. Secondly, it has been observed that the nucleus consists of other 
entities also, besides the protons. The constituents of the nucleus so far deter¬ 
mined are Protons, Neutrons, Positrons, Deuterons, Mesons, Neutrino and 
Alpha particles. All these constituents are electric in their nature. It 
may be that some of these are combinations of the others. But what 
a complex picture it presents to our mind when it is compared with the 
hard solid massive atom like a billiard ball—indivisible and undissectible 
which was taken as an ultimate unit of matter some years back. 

These particles within the atom may be disturbed and then new 
arrangements take place. Such re-arrangements are called nuclear changes. 
These changes in the first place may transform one chemical element into 
another, and in the second place, whenever such changes occur, energy is 
either absorbed or released. If the change is such that it makes the 
system more stable, energy is released. Now the particles within the 
nucleus are held together with a very tremendous force and consequently 
even when they re-arrange very slightly, the amount of 
Atomic Energy energy released is enormous and it is altogether of a 
different order from the energy we receive by burning coal, oil, etc. It is 
said that one Kilogram (2.2 pounds) of coal would give 8.5 Kilowatt hours 
of heat energy whilst one Kilogram of matter, if converted entirely into 
energj’, would give 25 billion Kilowatt hours of energy. It is this latter 
energy which is called Atomic energy so frequently spoken of these days 

because of its use in World War II. 

This energy has unfathomable potentialities that promise to affect 
vitally the life of man, and when it is harnessed for the constructive 
work for the benefit of mankind the face of the earth will then bear a 
different aspect. Before the power of this energy, the transformations of 
elements shade into insignificance. 

• S.D.. I. 295. 
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Wc have tioL yet spoken of another energy, verj' powerful and 

„ . penetrating, known as Cosmic Radiation. !t is richer 

Cpfmic Riiilwbt;in ^ _ 

m energy than any radiation of which we know, its 

wave-length is even, shorter than the hardest Gama^rays. Ft easily pene¬ 
trates several feet of solid block of lead and its action can be recorded 
nearly 2,ODD feet under water. According to Eddington, these rays might 
travel for 10* light-years without suffering undue absorption- More 
recent experiments have shown that highest energies possessed by these 
rays are of the order of one hundred million million volts. From astrO' 
nomkal measurements on radiant energy in free space and in the nebular 
it is estimated that the total energy in the free space existing in the form 
of cosmic rays is many times greater than the energy existing in all other 
forms combined. To wlmt immenise utility this penetrating energy can 
be put to, the Future only can answer. It is difficult tO say whether it is 
pure radiation or high-energy charged particles or both, but however 
my.sterious this Cosmic Energy is, as regards it? nature or source, it may 
be safely said that it appears to owe its existence to the atomic processes 
going on in the stars, far far in the heavens above. 

More recent investigations, how'Cver, show “ that some of the 
Cosmic rays have an energy a mUliott times greater than the Atomic 
energy referred to above. In Cosmic radiations. Nature has provided 
us with the biggest atom smashing instrumcnL tn the world and the 
whole aurlace of the earth is our laboratory.” ' Study of interactions 
between cosmic rays and atmosphefic gases has revealed the presence of 
peculiar type of particles, named *' Mesons”, (mass AD to 500 times that 
of the electron), which have a very short period of existence in free state 
but which, when disintegrating, generate two kinds of particles, vf&,, the 
electrons and the neutrino, the sum total of whose masii ia only a small 
fraction of the mass of (he disintegrating meson. What has then become 
of the remaining mass r The rest of the mass is converted into energy. 
This conversion of mass into energy was predicted by Einstein years ago 
while considering relativity problems and is of profound importance to 
science. Since the mass of neutrino is very negligible, almost the w*hole 
of the energy released is taken up by the electrons. Bhabha in colU' 
boration with Heitler, a German prolaasor, is of the opinion that these fast 
moving electrons cause to release Cosmic energy under certain conditions 

' Addriw by Or. H f, BhHbba. F.R.S., xu th* T»t« Intiimic af FuAdwnvdla] Ra- 
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while passing through matter. During the process various particles 
appear to emerge, but they are so short-lived that as soon as they are 
born they disappear in a flash of radiation. We saw the birth of meson ; 
there are also other particles carrying the positive charge of a proton but 
the mass only of an electron. They are in fact positively charged electrons 
and are therefore named positrons. How complex an atom has now become ! 
The old simplicity of electron and proton has gone. Who knows, in 
course of time, it may be discovered that these nuclear and electronic 
particles, these wavicles, may be resolved into still subtler wavicles and 
energy more penetrating and terrific than the Cosmic energy may be 
produced! 

Are we to suppose that these particles are really elementary in a 
fundamental sense ? Sir George Thomson says that 

Substance-Principle 

“ more probably they are different aspects of some 
underlying reality *’.' Occult science confirms this and says further that 
there are cycles within cycles of sub-states of matter, subtler and subtler 
and the more you dig into the very heart of the atom, within and yet 
within, you will find that “ underlying reality ” where Force and Substance 
are combined into the primitive Root-Principle which is termed by the 
Occultists Force-Substance or Substance-Principle. 

And note what Lowson says in Science and Reality : 

A primitive unity manifesting itself in a duality of spirit and matter, 
lies at the basis of cosmogonies and philosophies; yet this is merely a first step 
in differentiation, and the process can be continued to any degree of complexity. 
The noumena immediately behind physical phenomena may themselves be 
phenomena to noumena on a still higher plane, and so on up the scale. The 
physical plane is but the end-product of a long scale of differentiation, descending 
by degrees. 

This is exactly the teaching of Theosophy : 

The physical Plane is a Plane of effects^ not of causes ; it is in fact a 
Plane many times removed from the Plane of Primal Cause, and the effects or 
phenomena discernible thereon are not primary, nor even secondary effects, but 
effects many times removed frcm the ultimate Cause or Noumenon. 

The relation of any Plane to the one next below it is a force relation ; 
the higher Plane literally ensouls the lower.* 

The Occultists, who have good reasons for it, consider all the forces 
of Nature as veritable, though supersensuous, states of Matter ; and as possible 
objects of perception to beings endowed with the requisite senses.’ 

' The Atom, p. 175, by Sir George Thomson. 

^ The Physics of The Secret Doctrine, pp. 11, 25. 

•S.D., I, 167. 
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Indeed, door after door of undreamt-of aspects of matter and 
energy, so laconically expressed in the teachings of Theosophy, is being 
flung open to modern science, and it is a pleasure to note that modern 
science shorn of its defiant and challenging attitude is now treating occult 
science with the respect and reverence it deserves. 

In this connection the reader’s attention is drawn to the recent 
discussion in Nature ' regarding “ a new departure in scientific method, 
which has grown out of the revolution of thought provoked by relativity 
theory.” * It shows clearly that the old way of looking at things is chang¬ 
ing and Science is slowly but surely moving towards 
Metaphysics. “ Science cannot, owing to the very nature 
of things, unveil the mystery of the Universe around 
us.” ’ There would be a deadlock in Science if no new technique is applied 
in its investigations and we, therefore, note with pleasure that a small 
group of brilliant and, in the words of H. P. Blavatsky, ” daring ex¬ 
plorers ” * have transcended ” the narrow limitations of sense and are 
investigating the problems lying on the borderland from an angle as viewed 
by a metaphysician. The gulf between physics and metaphysics is now 
gradually being bridged over.^ 

Again we have all along been talking about the behaviour of 
“particles” and “waves”. Are they really particles in the sense that a 
grain of sand is really a particle, and are they really waves in the sense 
that a ripple on a pond is really a wave ? Sir James Jeans in The Mysterious 
Universe, p. 108, says : “ We can hardly think of them as being located in 
space and time at all, they are mere visualizations of a mathematical 
formula of wholly abstract nature He further says that “ the electron 
exists only in our minds ”. The centre of gravity of physics has shifted 
from the realm of objectivity to that of consciousness. The reduction of 
material things in terms of the mind is now the theme of scientists as it 
Elx been that of philosophers. When we come across, 

prison Mind Mysterious Universe, such passages as : “ The uni¬ 

verse can be best pictured as consisting of pure thought ” ; 

If the universe is a universe of thought then its creation must have been 

» Nature, 8-5-37, p. 784 and 12-6-37, pp. 1,000-1,012. 

*/6id., 12-6-37. p. 1,000. 

»S.D., I. 518. 

* In this connwtion the transactions published'lby the members of the Thcosophical 
Re^arch Groups in London and at other Centres and the thought-provoking articles written 
by them from time to time in The Theosophist will be found instructive. * 
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an act of thought ” ; in The Great Design edited by Frances Mason, ** We 
are led from our own mind back and back to the Supreme Mind **,—we are 
reminded of the most fundamental of all theosophical doctrines that “ all 
phenomena are modes or manifestations of Life—the operation and play of 
the One Life which is the Universe 

“ To put the conclusion crudely ”, Professor Eddington says in 
The Nature of the Physical World, pp. 267-68, 

the stuff of the world is the mind stuff. All knowledge of our environment 
enters in the form of messages transmitted along the nerves to the seat of con¬ 
sciousness. It is only our own end of fibres that we actually know. 

Lowson in Science and Reality, p. 63, says: 

Cosmic Mind and Cosmic Energy constitute a unity in which Cosmic 
Mind is the initiating, impelling and directing activity. 

We read in The Physics of The Secret Doctrine, p. 37 : 

The Universe is the expression of Life, Thought, Consciousness. These 
are the energizing, guiding Principles in all Cosmic Processes, whilst that which 
appears under the guise of Matter is the objective correlative of this primary 
activity of the One Life, or Berness. 

Thus the physicists have unconsciously entered into the region of 
metaphysics, and the ultimate definition of matter is a metaphysical one, 
namely, matter is that which is objective to consciousness. 

Matter, to the Occultist, it must be remembered, is that totality of 
existences in the Kosmos, which falls within any of the planes of possible 
perception.* 

It is not unlikely that the next few years will see another great 
leap, another step forward, towards the thought given out in the 
Ancient Wisdom. 

Occultism sees in all these Forces and manifestations a ladder, the 
lower rungs of which belong to exoteric Physics, and the higher are traced to 
a living, intelligent, invisible Power, which is, as a rule, the unconcerned, but, 
exceptionally, the conscious Cause of the sense-born phenomena designated as 
this or that natural law.’ 

If we trace the historical development of science, we find that it 
indicates the gradual unfoldment of a Plan,’ of a scheme 
of evolution, and that evolution proceeds in different 
stages step by step as if in spirals. From a practical 
worker, seeking only the results, caring not for any explanation of the 

> S.D., I. 560. 

*S.D., 1,605. 

’ See ID this connection Studies in Evolutionary Psyehology, by Preston and Trew. 
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observed facts, the scientist turns to alchemy and allie'd arts, giving vent 
to his emotional nature which is the predominant note of the time. He 
then changes his venue and makes reason his God. Inductive method 
and intellectual freedom bring in their train scientific revolution—present¬ 
ing the world as a gigantic clock-work which plays its tune mechanically; 
this is followed by the development of his '* social sense ” (as Prof. Marcault 
has phrased it) by the application of science to industry and art, ultimately 
leading him to the spiritual sense of beauty and intuitive perception. We 
have seen the atomic theory develop into the electronic theory, the 
electronic into the quantum theory, the quantum theory into the wave theorj', 
this last a mere abstraction arrived at by mathematical intuition. As the 
scientist unfolds his consciousness, he contacts more and more of Nature, 
rising from the plane of emotiqn to that of mind, from mind to that of 
intuition. The natural laws remain the same in all ages. It is man’s 
understanding of them that changes. But in each new understanding and 
in each unfoldment of scientific thought, a new' aspect of the Truth is 
revealed. Let us not forget that the old theories have paved the way 
for the New Physics, for each theory was a necessary step in the ladder 
of evolution. Let the scientists and philosophers approach it in their 
own respective ways. To each is revealed the partial truth. But the 
whole Truth, Truth Absolute, evades them all. Science, Philosophy, Crea¬ 
tive Art, Religion, Metaphysics, Occultism and Mysticism, each is a 
flower of individual unique beauty and splendour representing one facet 
of Truth. But if all these are brought together and tied with the golden 
thread of Theosophy or Divine Wisdom to make a bouquet, it will present 
a beauty and splendour which will far excel any single flower. That 
Beauty, that Splendour, that Truth Eternal, abides within the heart of 
each one of us. If we only knew how to enter the secret and sacred 
repository of our hearts, if we only knew how to feel and realize the God 
within us, we should see that Truth shining forth in the magnificent 
splendour of its pristine Beauty and Glory. 
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MATTER AND THE ATOM 


By G. MONOD-HERZEN 


Introduction 


Inquiries after 
Truth 


This Series of monographs is intended to indicate the points where 
Theosophy and Science meet. Properly speaking they 
should meet everywhere, for both are disinterested 
inquires after Truth. But neither of them is yet com¬ 
plete : they are alive and so possess one concomitant factor of progress— 
an infinite succession of ignorances. 

But as the objects and methods of these two schools of inquiry are 
different, it follows that Theosophy is acquainted with many things of 
which Science as yet knows little or nothing and vice versa. 

The department in which this disparity is most obvious is probably 
that which deals with the physical world and with matter. This is a pity, 
because this department is necessarily the one to be first investigated by 
those who wish to base their studies on objective knowledge. However 
spiritual a theory may be, it must necessarily admit the existence of a 
physical world, and in some measure explain it. 

Theosophical knowledge has not failed in this respect, but it has 
touched upon it only incidentally. For Theosophy, 
matter is primarily the field of human evolution. That 
explains the comparatively small amount of information 
on the subject found in theosophical classic literature. On the other 
hand, western Science has spent twenty-five centuries on the study of 
matter, while it has concerned itself with human evolution only during 
the last two hundred years. Obviously then, we shall find few points of 
contact between Science and Theosophy in this department of knowledge. 

This monograph deals with Matter and the Atom from the theo¬ 
sophical and scientific points of view. No definite conclusion is possible; 


Matter, Field of 
Human Evolution 
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for only one is useful—an outline of the unknown territories which it is 
% 

urgent to explore. I will not fail to give this. 

Matter and the Atom 

The evolution of Science is seen reflected in the progressive idea 
scholars have had of the Atom, changing from the indestructible atom of 
the Greek philosophers to the modern vortex of waves. 

We now wish to place side by side the theosophical and scientific 
conceptions of Matter, in order to show where they coincide and where 
they differ. 

Science considers Matter as a datum of actual observation. The 
atoms of which this matter consists have been taken as 
endowed with such characteristics as were required to 

Observation . • . 

account for the physical and chemical phenomena in 
which they took part. Only in the twentieth century, since the discovery 
of radioactivity and the study of the evolution of the stars, has the question 
of the evolution of matter and of a derivative relation between the atoms 
been posited. 

But Theosophy considers Matter as essentially not only subject 
to, but also as a means of, evolution. It posits many different types of 
matter, of which only a small part is accessible to our senses and as such 
studied by Science. It is only recently that theosophists have concerned 
themselves with the study (by their own methods) of the states of matter 
known to Science. Their methods are observational ones, that is, these 
theosophists claim to know by direct observation the form and structure of 
the fabric of the atom. We have thus quite another field from that of 
the scientist, for the latter does not perceive in any way the atoms them¬ 
selves, but strives to imagine their shape and structure so as to explain 
their characteristics, which characteristics alone are within his perception. 

Starting from such different points of view, it is not astonishing that 
Science and Theosophy should finally reach conceptions differing equally 
in aspect. We shall now try to summarize these conceptions, stressing 
their essential features. 


The Theosophical Field 


Father-Mother spin a Web, whose upper end is fastened to Spirit, the 
Light of the One Darkness, and the lower one to its shadowy end. Matter; and 
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this Web is the Universe, spun out of the Two Substances made in One, which 
is Svabhavat.' 

The idea of evolution dominates the whole of theosophical teaching. 

In this teaching matter is considered on the one hand 
result of an evolution suitable to it, and on the 
other hand as the medium in which other lines of 
evolution manifest. In order therefore to understand the nature of matter, 
it is advisable to try to reach aS far as possible towards the “ origin ” 
of matter. 

Now matter itself is eternal, but in any given part of the universe 
its manifestation has a beginning. We shall deal with that part of the 
universe containing our solar system, with which alone most of the 
theosophical observations deal. 

Before this solar system arose, there existed Primordial Matter, 
described as being composed of innumerable Bubbles, empty and homo¬ 
geneous (called in several theosophical works Koilpn) and existing in the 
Womb of Space. 

All matter is composed of groups of these bubbles. Matter is thus 
a kind of foam, depending for its existence on the Creative Pow'er, which 
shapes and sustains these primordial bubbles—actual units of creative 
energy’. 


The Creative Power which functions at the genesis of the solar 
system thus finds this Primordial Matter available and organizes it; that 
is, it submits this Matter to the play of various kinds of Energy and this 
brings about definite groupings of bubbles of varying structure, which serve 
as types of “ bricks” to be used in the building of the solar system. 

There are seven main types of such matter, each having seven sub- 
types, or forty-nine types in all. 

In order to refer to them, we shall use Mr. Jinarajadasa’s notation. 
Each main type will have a number according to its order, and to show 
the sub-type we shall affix to this a number as index. Thus 1 1 represents 
the first sub-type of the first type of matter; 7« represents the fourth sub- 
type of matter of the seventh type, and so on. 

The totality of a type of matter is called a Plane (or World) and 
the totality of matter in a sub-type is called a Sub-Plane. The seven 
planes and their suh-planes can be represented thus; 


' S. D., tbe Stanzas of Dzyan, III 10. 
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Fig. 1 

Types of Matter. 


Two Hypotheses 


Two hypotheses have been brought forward as to the way in which 
this matter has been formed. They have the following 
idea in common. These different types of matter are 
due to two successive actions of the same Creative Agency (the Third 
Aspect of the Divine Power). 

The first action brings about the groupings of bubbles of six 
different types, which, with a certain number of the original bubbles, left 
free and unchanged, will make the seven fundamental types of matter, one 
for each plane. The second action brings about in each of the planes a 
modification analogous to the one which has already taken place, and these 
two actions bring about the required result. 

The two hypotheses differ as to the mechanism of these modifications. 

First Hypothesis .—We shall state this hypothesis first, although it 
is the most recent, because of its simplicity. It has been set out by 
Mr. Jinarajadasa in his First Principles of Theosophy. 

According to him, the Divine Power in its first phase of activity 
produces the atoms of the first sub-plane of all the planes. At this stage 
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the whole space la be occupied by the Kilar system is filled with a mixture 
of these seven types of atoms. In the second phase of its activity, the 
Creative Power forms the other sub-plane atoms by modifying these seven 
primitive types. We ate not told anything of the mechanism of 
this change. 

SecotuI Wypo#A«fff.—According to this hypothesis the first types of 
the atoms of the seven sup-plan^ are not those of the first sub^plane, but 
those of the sub-plane corresponding in number to the number of the 
plane, i.e,. 1,, 2,, 3,, 44 , 5^, 6 «. 7rt ''hat we may call the funda¬ 
mental types. 

PlUBft 



¥10, 3 

FunduDcotii TypcB. 


And the atoms of the other sub-planes will be formed by the 
interaction of these fundamental atoma amongst themselves. 

A sketch of this hypothesis is to be found in The Evotution 0 / Li/e 
atid Form by Annie Besant. This hypothesis is based on the Hindu 
theory’ of TanmAtras, 

At the beginning, the space to be later otxupiod by the solar system 
(represented by the total square of the diagram) only contains bubbles, 
that is, matter of type It- The Creative Energy then causes Matter of type 
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of to appear by radiating out un that space a new kind of Energy which 
we may call 2. The action of this energy on matter 1^ will be twofold : 
(o) it will form atoms of matter of type 2^ i (b) it will form atoms of 
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the type of 1^. But by a reaction equal and oppoaitc to this action, 
the energy of type 1 will disintegrate some of the 2^ atoms and thus 
create 2} atoms. 

SUB-PLANES 



It is obvious that this process repeated seven times will bring about 
the exiBlcDce of the forty-nine types of matter fsee fig. 5}. 
49 Type. M»«W ^ characteristic atoms of each 

plane, »>- l„ 2y. 3s. 4*. 6,, 7». are in this theory considered as direct 

expressions of a definite type of Energy, this Energy having as ns essential 
nature the power to group the bubbles in a definite way. Every particle 
of Matter is indissolubly connected with the kind of Energy to which it 
corresponds. And this is necessarily so, for each group of bubbles only 
exists and remains in existence through the continuance of that energy. 
It will be seen that in this hypothesis the two phases of activity of the 
17 
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Divine Power do not act successively in the same way as in the first 
theory. In this theory the first activity is limited to the bringing forth 
of the types of energy called 2j, S,, etc., and this has, as a secondary 
result, the formation of the groups Ij, 2,, 3i, 3,, Ig, 2,, etc. (fig. 6). 

It is noticeable that the atoms of each plane, apart from the 
fundamental type belonging to it, are formed entirely by the reactions on 
it of the other fundamental types, whereas a sub-plane is due to the action 
of its own fundamental type on the other types. 

Fig. 6 shows the process for plane 3 and sub-plane 3. Whichever 
hypothesis we may have accepted we have the material basis of our world. 
But this matter is as yet far from being that which actually surrounds us; 
thei particles thus formed are inert, incapable of combining into compounds. 
The appearance of affinity amongst these particles is the result of the 
activity of the Second Aspect of the Divine Power, and as to this activity 
we have no information except that, after its action, matter such as it actu¬ 
ally exists and with its physical and chemical laws is completely formed. 

When choosing one of these two hypotheses w’e must not forget 
that one reality may have several different appearances ; even contradictions 
between them do not prove that they are wrong or that one is wrong and 
the other true. They may be different symbols or aspects, equally useful, 
of a unique inexpressible reality. 

PLANES 



Fig. 6 a 

Formation of the third plane 
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PLANES 



* Meaning of the Planes 


How in this framework of planes and sub-planes do the objects 
we know fit in ? 

The matter of type 7j corresponds to matter as we know it in the 
solid state ; the matter of type 7 g corresponds to our matter in the liquid 
state, and that of type 7g to that in the gaseous state. This includes all 
the matter we perceive with our senses, and constitutes the physical world. 
For this reason the seventh plane is called the Physical Plane. 

The matter of types 6 j, 6 j, 65 , can affect us, but instead of this 
effect ^ing one of sensation, which is apparently determined by an exterior 
object, it seems to be a state of consciousness, springing spontaneously 
(apparently) within the observer. These states of consciousness will be 
feelings, and hence the name given to the sixth plane is the Emotional 
Plane. In an analogous manner the matter of type 5,, 5*, 5g is mani¬ 
fested to us by the appearance of thoughts, and this fifth plane is called 
the Mental Plane. 

This limitation of the bounds of our knowledge is not absolute. 
It is not difficult to find individuals capable of consciousness resulting 
from the action of the type of matter belonging to the fourth or 
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Intuitional Plane, or to the fourth sub-planes of the mental and 
emotional planes. As to sub-planes 4, 3, 2, 1 of the physical plane, 
they are more or less accessible objectively to us all in certain 
circumstances. In consequence, if we w’ish to be accurate, we should 
in hg. 7 replace the heavy lines limiting the areas of our consciousness 
by a thin line taking in about one more row of squares both above and 
to the left of the area enclosed. Individual differences scarcely account 
for more. But there are exceptional cases, generally the result of long 
training, in which the individual becomes capable of experiencing a sphere 
of objective and subjective consciousness of much greater extent. These 
cases are very rare indeed and we can consider the larger unenclosed space 
of fig. 7 as symbolical of all our latent possibilities of consciousness and 
of development which will constitute our future evolution. 
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Bounds of the objective 
and subjective knowledge 
of an average man. 


The Scientific Field 


The field of natural and physical science is essentially that of the 
physical plane, and more especially of sub-planes 7, 6, 5. The other 
planes only touch us subjectively and are in consequence a matter of 
psychology. This is not the place to discuss them, as we are only dealing 
with the Matter of the physicist. 

We must however state that from the theosophical point of view, 
which is the traditional one of the whole Orient, the 
essence of scholarship consists in the development of 
consciousness, so as to be able to know other types of 
perceive their corresponding energies. Thus the scholar’s 
be both the matter with which he works and also the 
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Island Universes 


instrument of his observations. To reach this goal, he must submit to a dis¬ 
cipline—his consciousness must be indissolubly bound to an ethical system. 

The scientific point of view is quite different. It is a static one 
as far as the field of consciousness is concerned. This 
field, especially the objective field, is considered as fixed, 
and even as unchangeable. Even so, it is an advantage 
to the scholar to possess delicate and well-trained senses, but this is not 
essential, for the physical plane will furnish him with instruments, extending 
greatly the limited powers of his senses. The knowledge which he obtains 
in this way will be deeply within the physical plane, and not as that of 
the oriental along the surface of the other planes. It is clear that facts 
about the same object gathered by these different methods may differ. 
This is why a comparison between them is so valuable. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Whereas theosophical science has only a little information on the 
regions beyond the solar system, scientific knowledge 
in this direction far exceeds it. It knows that in bound¬ 
less space Island-Universes float, nebulous, in the form of spirals, moving 
with speeds of the order of thousands of kilometres per second. Immense 
distances separate them, since light takes at least a million years at the 
rate of ten billion kilometres per year to pass from one universe to another. 

But it takes on an average only about 50,000 years to pass from 
one extremity to another of such a universe, then the average distance 
between these island-universes is one-hundredth of their own size; they 
are relatively near bodies. 

Amongst the two million or so of such universes, known to science 
one is ours. Unusually large, it has the usual shape—a disc ten times 
less thick than wide, shaped as a spiral. It includes about 50,000 million 
stars of which our sun is one. When we lift up our eyes on a clear night, 
we see, in the long ribbon of the Milky Way, the multitude of stars 
belonging to our nebula. 

The rank of our Solar System is of the humblest. But analysis 
of the light which reaches us from the stars has brought 
to our knowledge a material fact—the unity of Matter. 
It can now be stated that we know of no chemical element 
present in the stars which is not also present on the earth. The converse 
is not true: we know of many elements present on the earth which do not 
appear in the stars. 


The Unity of 
Matter 
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This gives us the hope oi qbtaming some facts as to the genesis of 
the elcTTients. We have no certain knowledge on thiii 
The o{ ibe subject. But we have some valuable facts as to the 

(evolution of the stars. In fact we have so manjt tnat^ 
Like a trav^^ller in a fore^t^ we can see at one and the same time individuals 
uf all ages^ The problem is to know how to place these individuals in 
the rig Lit order and to know in which direction evolution has traveLlud 
along them* As far as the stars are concerned, the first part of the 
problem is solved, and to the second part we have a satidactorj' answer. 

Obviously we know neither the beginning nor the end of the 
process. A star is only visible to us when its tempera- 
Hifiti Tflinpersi. gJQO degrcEii, and the youngiest as well 

as the oldest stars are cold. In their youth they are 
gaseous^ very large—their diameter being sometimes one hundred times 
that of the sun—^and of very low denaity. This huge globe evolves by 
contractings which increases its density and raises its tempemture ; the 
latter may rise to 30.000' degrees on the surface of the star^ and to some 
millions at its centre. 

Now ail energy^ more especially light* has mass, and the rodiation 
of the stars makes them diminish in mass, and although their density does 
not alter much* their temperature decreases, and in time tho star becomes 


invisible. 

To this increase and decrease of temperattire corriispond changes in 
chemical composition. Their light changes colour and this shows us the 
appearance and disappearance of certain chemical elements- It is only in 
the larger stars* the younger ones^ *hat molecules, that is, chemical com* 
pounds, are founds 

As soon as the temperature rises to 4,000 degrees, only elements 
are found* metals predominate* but hydrogen is already 
Fi^m»hor^ of present. As the temperature riaes* the metaU progres* 
lively lose their importance and hydrogen attams the 
first rank« Then the heavier metals disappear, the lighter ones follow, 
and at the highest temperature only hydrogen and helium, the two lightest 
elements* remain^ As the temperature decreases, the elements reappear in 
the Inverse order and finally carbon, the basis of living matter, is present* 

One is tempted to deduce from these facts that heat, as its tempfi^a^ 
cure increases, disintegrates the heavier elements into the lighter ones* 
and thcri its temperature decreases allows them to reunite* Thus at 
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ev^ry temperature (and ai every pressure) mattci: would be oomposed of a 
definite Eiumber of different atoms. This hypothesis is all the more 
attractive because the masses of the atoms are very approximately integral 
multiples of the mass of the hydrogen atom» 

From this it w'Ould not be a great step to conclude that this light 
atom, which is almost the only one in the hottest stars, is the dcmeiit 
which by combining with itself produces all the other atoms. 

But to admit this would be to believe that an element does not exist 
when we do not see it in a star. This is far from being always the 
An atqmp when it is surrounded by a rising temperature, begins to emit 
light at a certain temperature and continues to do so, w4tb definite changes 
of colour^ as the temperature rises ^ it ceases to give out any light at all 
when the temperature has been so much raised as to make the atom 
undergo ear tain modifications. We can then choose betw^eeu two hypotheses. 

First Hypt^ihtsis .—^The chemical elements present in a young star 
arc destroyed in the course of the evolution w^hich raises its temparature. 
This destruction consists in the heavy elements breaking up into the 
lighter elementSj hydrogen and helium. When the heated star coolSt the 
chemica] elements are re-formed from the elements bj^drogen and hdium. 

Second Hypothesis .—The chemical elements [jfesent in a young 
star remain intact throughout its evolution ; during such period their atoms 
undergo modifications which do not alter their specific character. 

We are not in any way obliged to choose one of these hypotheses 
to the exelusLon of the other as they are not incompatiblep It is quite 
possible that both of them are applicable at the same time. One set 
of atoms in a young star might be disintegrated into hydrogen, w^hile 
another set remained almost unaltered^ 

In order to understand the reason of such uncertainty, we must 
remember that the state of matter in the interior of the starsj la not only 
unknown to tis but unknowable, because we cannot reproduce the condi¬ 


tions in uui laboratories. Indeed the characteristics of this interior are 
the pressure, due to the universal forces of gravity acting on all the atoms 
of the star* and the temperai^re, due to the contraction of the star, through 
this same agency of gravttyi 

The admirable work of Eddington has made known to us bolh the 
pressure^ und the temperatuTUB at the centre of the stars. 
The idrmer are of the r>rdcr of millions of kilograms per 
square centimetre and the latter are acme millions of degrees. Now the 
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highest pressures and temper&lures wc can obtain in our laboratories are a 
bnudred times lower. By carefully using the colossal quantity of heat 
liberated by atomic disintegration, we can hope to obtain new information 
about that problem. Our knowledge of the formation of atoms is thus 
very uncertain, but we know more about their dtsintegratton. 

Firet of all, nature has furnished us with elements that disintegrate 
fpontaneoosiy—^the radioactive bodies. The products of 
such disintegrations are lighter than the original bodies. 
The breaking up of the atom is never by halves or thirds. 
There is always, on the one hand, a large fragment which will be a new 
atom, often itself radioactive, and on the other hand electric charges, and 
sometimes very light atoms—^atoms of helium. In addition an emission 
of light—a radiation invisible to the eye—nearly always accompanies this 
transformation. 


E^dlfUiCiivc EJc' 

TTienlV 


The history of n “ family " of radioactive elements is fairly easj' 
to describe, li begins with a very heavy ‘'ancestor” of which the 
unstable atom undergoes h first change- This change may be only 
electrical—the expulsion of an electron—without a change of mass, or there 
may be a breaking up—the expulsion of an atom of helium. If the 
remaining atom is stable, the process ceases, but if it is unstable, the 
process repeats itself, the mass of the atom progressively diminishes until at 
last the atom acquires a stable structure. 

We must note that w'e are completely ignorant as to what it is that 
caunes an unstable atom to break up at any given moment. This pheno¬ 
menon is neither caused nor modified by any physical energy available 
to us. 

In face of these facta it was natural to thick that the electrons and 
atoms of helium were part of the constituenta of the 
^""aioihb* ' heaviest elements. This was the position until we were 
able to obtain in our laboratories new dements, many 
of them radioactive. The method of this process was fairly simple. Some 
known atom was taken as a target and streains of atoms of hydrogen or 
helium were directed against it. When the process the target 

and one of the projected atoms coalesced forming a new atnm. If this 
latter was stable, the mo tier ended. But sometimes it happened that the 
new atom was unstable and then a new kind of radioactivity was observed. 


Somo furtlier ditveloptnCDb in this snbjeci are uitni in a Note on " The 

of Aiomic " Uier cn in ibit Piri--Ep 
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These artificial radioactivities have revealed to us new constituents of the 
atoms such as : 

(а) corpuscles electrically neutral, weighing the same as a hydrogen 
atom, and called neutrons; 

(б) hydrogen atoms; 

(c) positive electrons. 

Finally, quite recently, a specially light atom has been disintegrated 
by merely lighting it up with a suitably coloured light. 

The “ Shape *’ of Atoms 


In order to draw from these facts some conclusions as to the 
evolution of the atoms, we must indicate what idea we have of the atoms. 

We do not know ^ the shape of the atoms, we cannot make any 
diagram of them which would have the slightest chance of being accurate. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on this fact—our idea of the atom is a 
mere symbol. Every time a model of the atom has been constructed, it has 
had to be admitted that such an atom would not obey some physical law 
or other. And these models have only been retained because they were 
of practical use to the theorists. 

Without having a detailed idea, we can however describe the main 
outline of the structure of the atom. All the atoms are 

oMhc^AToirr same plan. They are approximately 

spherical, and their mass is concentrated at their centre 
as a nucleus charged with positive electricity, and very small compared with 
the total volume of the atom. On all sides this nucleus is surrounded by an 
electrical field. This field is formed of negative electrons in such a way 
that the net result of the nucleus and its surrounding field is always 
electrically neutral. We can make the electrons in this field vibrate by 
playing on the atom a light of a suitable wave-length. This action results 
in an absorption and an emission of lights of characteristic wave-lengths, 
resulting in a definite spectrum for that atom. 

If the light playing on the atom is suitably chosen as to its wave¬ 
length, it may even expel an electron far from its atom. The latter, 
deprived of one of its negative charges, becomes positively charged and is 
indeed a positive ion. The electrons of this ion are in their turn capable 
of vibrating under the influence of light of a suitable wave-length, but the 
spectrum of the ion is totally different from that of the atom which gave 
rise to it. 
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It is possible in this way, by a succession of such actions, to take 
away, one by one, each of the negative electrons of an atom and to leave 
it with only its positive nucleus. Any matter formed by a majority of 
such ions of such naked nuclei would have very different properties from 
matter built up from neutral atoms, such as we know it. We can see 
matter of this type in special cases, such as in the neon tubes used to 
light up certain buildings, and more easily by looking at the sun the 
matter of which is just in this condition. 

Now the sun is a star, and we glimpse what recent research has 
confirmed—that the matter of the stars is not in the same condition as 
the matter on our earth. The former is in a state of ions. It is the 
bombardment of these atoms, bombardment of which the energy is char¬ 
acteristic of the temperature of the star, which sets their electrons in 
motion—an emission of light takes place w’hich brings about the trans¬ 
formation of a large number of its atoms into ions. 

Can this ionization attack the nuclei themselves ? We have stated 
above that this phenomenon has been once produced in a laboratory. We 
do not know whether it takes place in the interior of the stars. Neither 
do we know whether the tremendous pressures (which would increase 
the frequency of the atomic bombardment) or the enormous temperatures 
(which would increase the energy of the bombardment), which exist in 
the interiors of the stars, are sufficient to integrate the light atoms into 
heavy ones. But both these phenomena are possible. 

If such phenomena are accepted, then the first phase of the evolu¬ 
tion of the stars would no longer be considered as the 
The Evolution of,.., , , . . 

the Stars beginning but as the end—a disintegration, complete or 

partial, of a star, in which its matter is gradually brought 
to the condition of its elementary particles. According to the highest 
temperature of which the star was capable (and this temperature depends 
only on its initial mass), the atoms would be more or less completely 
ionized or disintegrated into lighter nuclei. 

The maximum temperature would correspond with the critical point 
of this evolution, at the genesis of the formation of a new world. The 
temperature, which causes ionization and therefore disintegration, then 
diminishes, but the pressure continues and combinations of atoms result 
(by aggregation) of not only the hydrogen nuclei, but of other kinds of 
light elements. All the atomic nuclei thus formed by chance bombard¬ 
ments are not stable; some, like those formed artificially in the radioactive 
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expertmetitfi ,in our laboratories, disintegrate at once; others more stable 
give rise to radioactive “ families " which slowly die out; yet othErs are 
stable and w'tll form the permanent matter of the new star* 

The latter soon passes oat of our ken, and from that moment our 
ignorance is complete. What happens to the dark stars? Is there a way, 
by which they may one day be brought back to the condition of a giant 
star? What part do the nebula play in this evolution ? The answers to 
these questions lie in the future. 

FaRTHER Theosdrhical Viewport 

It is difficult to compare the two viewpoints vyhich we have just 
summarised, on account of the double evolution outlined in theosophical 
teaching. First of all the formation of different types of matter by the 
emanation of creative energy on the Primordini Substance, then the 
vitalization of these types of matter by the emnnalioD within them of the 
Second Aspect of the Divine Pow'er. 

Now it is very difficult to conceive this matter as amorphous and 
inert before its vitalization. The physical properties such as crystallioe 
structure and the chemical properties of an atom arc iiot|separable from its 
structure, since the lattei has just been devised to include and explain it? 
properties, iiut we can try to give their scienti^c names to the sub' 
planes of the physical plane of the theosophists. 

One theory has been that the first sub*p1ane, 7i, is the plane con¬ 
taining matter in the state of isolated atoms, and sub-plaue 7, contains the 
roost complicated compounds found in living creatures. This is an 
ingenious idea, but is contradicted by what we have stated above—that 
sub-plane 7^ existed before matter had any chemical affinity. 

Nothing compels us to reject this stateineot, and it is thus easier to 
think that sub-planes 7i 7* 7^ represent respectively the three states of 
matter which we call solid, liquid and gaseous, and that the three 
"elements” of the ancients—" earth ”, " water air "—correspond to 
matter in these sub'planes. The easiest way of passing from one to another 
of these sub-planes is by using beat, for a rise of tempuraturc brings about 
the transformattoti. 

Now if a gas were .sufficiently heated, it would become ionized and, 
p.j:— . sriiTe we have seen, have different properties. To this 

dl MkHer ionized State* which was then barely known, Crookes 
gave the name of "radiant** stete, and this ^fould correspond to 
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sub-plane 1 It is worth noting that this sub-plane corresponds to the 
element of “ fire ”, and that gases present in flames are in a strongly 
ionized condition. 

We may state that scientific knowledge as to the presence of ionized 
matter /n the stars is only a few years old. Now in October 1882, the 
Master K. H., writing to Mr. Hume on the subject of the coronal line (that 
is, the line in the spectrum of the sun’s corona which was adjacent to, but 
not identical with, one of the lines of the iron spectrum), said: 

The coronal line may not seem identical through the best “ grating 
spectroscope, nevertheless, the corona contains iron as well as other vapours. 
To tell you of what it does consist is idle, since I am unable to translate the 
words we use for it, and that no such matter exists {not in our planetary systenr, 
at any rate)—but in the sun, (The italics are ours, and show the rigorous truth 
of these last lines—a troth which at the time no western scientist was in a 
position to state.] 

We have spoken above of the case when the atomic nuclei might 
be deprived of all their electrons, and have indicated that the properties 
of such matter woald be surprising. Not only would such matter probably 
give out no light, even at high temperatures, but its density would be 
enormous, comparable in fact with that of the dark companion of Sirius, 
a litre of which matter has a mass of more than sixty tons. 

One is tempted to consider this as a fifth state of matter. But this 
does not seem to us justifiable. The atomic nuclei including that of 
hydrogen or proton, are ionized atoms. On the other hand, neutrons are 
not in this class. They are the only neutral element in 

Neutrons , . t • tt • 

the atomic nuclei. Having no chemical affinity, neutrons 
pass very easily through the nuclei bringing about transmutations among 
them. If brought together in large numbers, they would form matter of 
an incredible density, as one cubic centimetre might have a mass of 
10* tons. And yet such matter would be a gas of which the particles would 
be without any action one on the other except the repulsions due to their 
mutual collisions. Moreover, it would be impossible to keep such a gas 
in any container; the neutrons having no electric charge would pass 
through matter without any difficulty. They are only checked when 
meeting nuclei, a rare event, as in a dense solid like gold, the nuclei only 
occupy 10" “ of the volume of the atom. For neutrons all matter is 
pervious, in the samf way as a thin fog might be. This being so, it seems 
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to US that the neutron might be taken as representing matter of the third 
sub-plane of the physical plane. We have yet to find a 
home for the electrons, both positive and negative. They 
are mere electric charges and quite different from any 
matter so far discussed. They might be placed as belonging to the 
second sub-plane, 7,. Some authors have considered them as 7|, but 
if so, we should have to consider the ionized state as belonging to 7t 
and 73 . 

The above ascriptions are only suggested as hypotheses for future 
work by theosophical observers. 

The Atoms of the Physicist and Chemist 

It has been stated above that we cannot draw the atom. But we 
can measure the properties of atoms, classify them and decide to which 
part of the atom any property is due. Thus all spectroscopic and chemi¬ 
cal properties of the atom are due to its atmosphere of electrons. As to 
the number of electrons and their arrangement, these depend on the 
electric charge of the nucleus. On its charge and not on its mass; and 
so we can have two atoms with the\ same electric charge, and 
therefore atoms of the same chemical element, but with different masses. 
Such atoms are isotopes. The mass of an atom and its stability depend 
directly and solely on its nucleus. 

If one places the atoms in order of the increasing electric charge 
of the nucleus (which is nearly the same order as that of the increasing 
mass), one notices a very clear periodicity in nearly all the chemical and 
physical properties of the atoms. In considering more especially the 
chemical properties, one arrives at the celebrated Periodic Law of the 
Elements. Each atom is therein defined by the properties of its outer 
electrons and by their total number. 

The atoms having similar chemical properties will appear in the 
diagram of this Law in the same vertical column, and one can express 
this fact by imagining that the structures of their electrons form structures 
of the same type. The latter statement is not an experimental fact, but 
a simple and useful hypothesis to indicate similarities of properties which 
are known facts. 

In each atom the following are measurable; 

(a) the number of electrons; 
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(6} the vat^riag amounts of energy required to disscxriate 
these electrons; 

(c) the mass of the nucleus. 

If we limit ourselves to the stable and non-radioactive atoms, then 
a knowledge of (i*) and fri above is sufficient to determine the atom com¬ 
pletely. That is why any attempt to explain the theosophical ohservations 
of atoms will have to explain these results in terms of these two funda¬ 
mental numbers of an atom. 

The Atoms of the Clairvoyant 

Annie Besant and C. W. L.eadbeater began their observations of 
atoms in 1895, then, after a break, continued them in 1905, and again 
in 1909.’ A few isolated researches, such as the structure of molecules and 
of solid bodies, have appeared since as articles in the pages of Thf 
Theosophist, We will not refer to these. 

The two observers were neither chemists nor physicists. They 
limited themselves to describing and drawing what they observed- Then 
they tried to give to each drawing the name of the chemical element to 
which it corresponded. 

At the time when the greater part of this research work was done— 
1905—the general scientiHc opinion was that each chemical element was 
defined by a single atomic weight (the existence of isotopes not being 
known) which was very approximately an integra.1 multiple of the atomic 
weight of hydrogen. 

Consequently, the first object of the observers was to see if the 
atoms were built up of hydrogen atoms. This was found not to be so. 
Neither directly nor indirectly were the atoms which they examined built of 
atoms or nuclei of hydrogen. Moreover, the structures they observed 
contained nothing w*hich could be compared to the nuclei of physical atoms 
or to their electrons. Under these conditions it might be considered rash 
to try and find the atomic weights of these bodies. This however is 
just what was done. 

All the atoms observed were made up of tiny bodies of two typeSi 
symmetrical to one another, which the observers called uftirndte^/tysiW 
atoms, and stated them to i>e matter of the first sub-plane, 7 1 . As the 
hydrogen atom coDtained eighteen of these ultimate atoms, the observers 
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proocedet] by counting the number of these ultimate atoms in CAch atom 
to be identified, then divided the total number by eighteen, and then the 
number thus obtained was compared with the chemical atomic weight 
of the atom. The agreemettt was good and remarkable, aitfiough not 
perfect. We must at once state that this method pre-supposiiB that the 
ultimate physical atoms had mass, that they all had the same mass, and 
that this mass did not vary when they were united to form complex 
bodies. 

The observers had then iw'o methods of classiricaiion available: 

(ff) the numbers obtained as indicated above, which were the 
numerical weights of the atoms; 

(6) the whole shape of the atoms. 

Except for a certain number of important and light atoms (hydro¬ 
gen, helium, nitrogen, oxygen, fluorine) the shapes of which were unique, 
the observers were able to distinguish seven types'of shapes: stars, points, 
dumb-bells, tetrahedra, cubes, uctahedra and bars. With the help of this 
classification and that of the numerical weights, the observers obtained 
the welUktiowm periodic classilication (sec fig, S). 

But this classification was not exact, there were a few extra 
elements. For example—for neon, there were two atoms of different 
numerical weights, but of the same shape, in 1912 it was discovered by 
scientists that there were two kinds of neon, having atoms of very nearly 
the same mass as the numerical weights indicated by these theowphical 
observers. 

The same thing happened in the case of other gases of the argon 
family ; but at the present moment scientists know of a greater number of 
isotopes than those seen by these theosophists. It is moreover fairly easy 
to name the greater number of the atoms they observed. 

It is most interesting to state that the theosophists indicated, with¬ 
out being able to name, a group of three very similar atoms with numerical 
weights between HB and 151, which seemed analcgous to the well-knowti 
triplets—iron^ cobalt^ nickel; rutheniumr rhodium, palladium; osmium, 
iridiumi platinum* It is verj^ likely that these three bodies arc iaotupes of 
samarium. In the same way, at the other end of this series of atomst 
those called " rare earths ''p it is. most likely that the atoms analogous to 
xenon arc iaotopes of ytterbium^ 

Theosophical observers thus revealed the wistence of the ionized 
state and of isotopes before the physicists did so* If Ihe matter was not 
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pursued further, it was because of an insufficient number of competent 
observers.' 


DIAGRAM OF THE PERIODIC LAW 
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The first line gives the number of each coinmn. The second line gives the type of 
** shape ” seen by clairvoyance. Notice the irregularity due to the '• rare earths ” (from La to 
Lu within the two thick lines). 


Hypotheses 

We have said that in the drawing representing the theosophical 
observations, there was nothing to indicate the nucleus and its surrounding 
electrons. Now we know that both of these exist in the atom. They 
exist, but they are of very different dimensions. The atomic nucleus has 
a diameter a thousand times smaller than the distance which separates 
it from its nearest electron. Thus we may suggest that the bodies seen 

'a Note on Occult Chemistry giving further particulars from another angle will be 
found further on in this Part— Ed. 
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by the theosophicAl observers were the atemtc nuclei and not the complete 
atoms themselves,^ 

We must remember that according to recent developmeotR of 
physics, that is, wave-mechanics, the elcctrona have no individual eststeoce 
inside the atom, their electrical charges being melted in a “field " which 
is a complex of waves. Theosophical observers have insisted on the 
pulsating appearance of the atoms. 

Practical Conclusion 

Every one after reading this comparison of the scientiBc and 
thoosophica) results of studying the atom will draw his own conclusions. 
We wish simply to stress the great importance of making clairvoyant 
observations of the follow'ing: 

(n) The scientific names of the sub-pIancs j the structure of the 
solid state, of the liquid state and of the molecules. 

(6) The differeoce between the atom of hydrogen and the proton. 

(c) The appearance of the electron. 

(d) The study of the atoms belonging to “ rare earths", 

(e) The study of the atoms which have no isotope?. 
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CHEMISTRY ^ 


Bv D. D. KANGA 


Tlicrre is but onfi 3ci^c<! that can beuceforth direct modeto re&earcb 
iuLg tbo one path which wiiJ lead to the discovery of the whole. hitherlQ OccoJt, 
truths and it la the youcgEst of all^— Chemiatry^as it now staoda re-font^ed^ There 
iR no other* not excludidg Astronomyp that cod so unerringly guide scientific 
InLuitiOa, as cru Cheini^try/ 

Cbemifliry and Physiology are ihe two great magicians of the future^ 
which are destined to open the eyen of fnankind to great physical Lruths/ 


Aim 


These general statements about the value and importanco of chemistry 
given in the classical Theosophical Uteraiore have been amply verified, for 
it is from this branch of science that has come the new- view of the nature 
of matter. 

As the title of this Series Indicates, the objective kept in view in 
wTiting this monograph i& to show^ where and how^ far 
Theosophy and Chemistry meet. 

Chemistry is the science which deals with alt forms and kinds of 
matter and their Imnsformatioos one into another. The 
breathe, the water w^e drink, the different hinds 
of food we eat, the clothes with which we cover our 
bodies^ the bouses in which we live, the soil on which we tread, all the 
kingdoms of natnrep mineral vegelable, animal and human“iti a wordp 
every substance that wo can think of, from star to a tom—each forms a 
proper object of study in the science of chemistry. The whole universe is 
built up of one or another type of matter* and when we consider that 
there is nothing on earth or in the heavens which has not a material basis* 
We are struck by the almost infinite scope of chemistry and its innumerable 


I Thb moao^ph, thff out preceding It uad iks three Nom fnllowitiB it mmy aJ] bt 
read iDgather u tbey uc ill connected.—Eu. 

^S.D., Ip 635. 

'3,D., hm. 
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ramifications aflecting all branch^ ol !;cience and philosophy. Though 
this view regaiding the scope of Chemistry appears to be extensive and 
far-reaching,. yet it ainks into msignifitance when we compare it with the 
view of the oaturc of matter taJten by Theosophy. Boiii deal with the 
foundation-stones of the universe, but how differently 1 In order to under- 
stAnd the full significance of thia statement, we will first give the view'point 
of Theosophy as regards matter and then point out where and how far 
the two meet. 

Theosophy tells us that the universe is based on a septenary system. 

The rationale of tins will be explained later, (vide 
Tkcn»^c^ Vtew infra). Diagrams 2, 2 and 10 show cosmic and solar 
CfBjtiftr. rJ MnHrr* planes of matter. There are seven planes of matter. 

They are called the physical, the astral (emotional), 
the mental, the intuitional (huddhic), the spiritual (atmic or volitional), 
the monadic and the divine. 

The names of the planes are very significant for they show the 
sequence of phases of consciousness which are possible to man. They 
also show the psychological phases of human evolution. This being the 
cose it is impossible, In our discussion, to separate Man from the Atom or 
the Universe, On three of these planes, the physical (the plane of action), 
the astral (the plane of emotions), and the mental (the plane of thought), 
is proceeding the normal evolution of average humanity. The field of 
evolution of advanced humanity would include the next two higher planes 
also (the planes of intuition and will). The remaining two uppermost 
planes (the mouadic and the divine) arc not actively manifest in the 
present stage of the evolution of humanity, (vide diagram 1). The 
diagram also indicates that the planes of consciousness and of matter are 
always linked together. It also shows the constitution of man which is 
analogous to that of the solar system. 

' For tile liclp reecivffil in wriUnB iho abofl ak^teb glvan here op ihc " ThMtiitipljte4l Vi*w 
ef Lhfl Origin and CrEatiop of Matter the wHler isindehted to theeiaeaii^ Jlierai- 

tnr#. He hu tti&jde friK n^etof the infotmAiipn Riven In C. Pr^ncl^^rj q/ 

Tkcoitophj, piTiiGulArE^r Ciup. VIII Annie BcH-at'i A Study in Cnttsci'tiMj- 

wsif intrDdiietioD Ch»p. 1, (T,P.H., Ady«r), Occinlt Chtmistry, by Annie Beijjai and 
O, W. Lftadbealer &nd Th* Chtxkms^ by VV. I,.&idbeAtef« for which he leoderi his fTLEelot 
ar'knqwledgctEants both to the luthdrs uid the ptabltihcn, Foran exbeaitivc m:coutii of ihii 
subject the rradtr h r^ferr^ to Madame Blaval^y'e Th^ Secret iMKfrint, Vet- vihich deals 
with ihfl qoeifiop of CosmogeoMiia. 

* FImih an naJly iphere^ eniprely aurrfiundiiig: tho phy^sical globe^ but u all Octol* 
lL&£» understand the wrd, " planelimply aifaiflea a eondiiion of matter". 4, Occot^ 
Cficmi4try. by Annie Besaal and C, \V, Leadheatcr^ 
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The lowest plane is the Phyiscal Plane with which we are familiar 
and which is the field of study of modern science. The 
highest plane is the Divine Plane. The other planes 
are intermediate between these two as the diagrams will 
show. The matter of each of these planes is of a different type. Each 
plane has again seven sub-planes, according to the fineness of matter of 
each sub-plane as indicated by their names; for example, the highest sub¬ 
plane is called atomic (finest matter) and the low'est is called solid, 
(densest matter), of course relatively, (vide infra). They are in the 
following order : (1) Atomic,’ (2) Sub-atomic, (3) Super-etheric, (4) Etheric,’ 
(5) Gaseous, (6) Liquid and (7) Solid. 

The sub-planes show different states of matter as the planes show 
different types of matter. Thus the densest matter in 
StttM Md Types solar planes is the solid matter of the physical plane 

and the most tenuous matter of the solar planes is the 
atomic matter of the divine plane. They are shown in thick lines in two 
opposite corners in diagram 1, labelled densest and finest. Another in¬ 
teresting feature in diagrams 2, 3 and 10 is that the planes repeat them¬ 
selves. Thus we have the cosmic physical and the solar physical planes. 
Both contain matter of the same tyfie (physical) but the matter of the cosmic 
plane shows greater tenuity than that of the solar plane, like the same notes 
in music but of a higher pitch. The matter of each plane and sub-plane 
becomes more and more tenuous as we rise from one lower to the next 
higher, so tenuous that it would not be called matter in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but it is matter all the same, matter in the super- 
sensuous state. ' 

Cosmic or solar physical universes are not identical with cosmic 
or solar solid universes. Solar solid universe means 
Difference between jjje solid sub-states of all the planes indicated by 
****^u!uvmi«8^**** No. 7 in diagrams 2 and 3. Similarly, solar atomic 
universe means the atomic sub-states of all the planes 
indicated by No. 1 in the same diagrams. The word “ physical ” is 
used to indicate the lowest of all the planes. The word “solid" 
is used to indicate the lowest of all the sub-pianes (or states of 
matter). 


1 This is not the atom of science.—E d. 

’ This is not the Aether of Space; it only shows a sub-state of matter.— Ed. 
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Now the lowest sub-planes of the seven cosmic planes form the 

field of work for all the Solar Logoi (vide infra). Our 

How the Solar Solar Logos also uses a portion of matter of these lowest 
Planes arc formed ? ® ^ , *1 

sub-planes (marked No. 7) of all the seven cosmic planes 
for His Scheme of Evolution as shown in diagrams 2 and 3. Roman 
numbers are used for Planes and Arabic numbers for Sub-planes. The 
lowest or 7th sub-planes alone of all the seven cosmic planes I to VII 
are represented in the outermost circle of diagram 3. From these lowest 
sub-planes (marked 7) of all the cosmic planes, are formed the solar planes 
(I to VII). (Diagrams 2 & 3). Now every plane has its atomic (marked 1) 
and molecular (marked 2 to 7) states of matter which have a sympathetic 
vibratory rate, not only with other atoms and molecules, but also with the 
great planes, of like number. For example : 

1 . When the vibratory rate of the matter of sub-plane (7) of the 
physical plane (VII) is struck, there are overtones of harmonic response 
not only from (7) molecular of every solar (and cosmic) plane but also the 
whole solar physical plane (VII). Or, 

2. If one can sound the mental atom (1) of the solar mental 
plane (V), one can awaken the corresponding state of matter on the 
Cosmic or Archetypal Mental World (V). (See Diagram 10). Raising 
one’s consciousness in meditation to the mental atomic plane, it 
may be possible for one to get a slight glimpse of the Plan of 
the Logos. 

Another important feature: to note is that the planes are interpene¬ 
trating. We use the words ** higher ” or “lower ** planes, 
m Pcncteating should be remembered that they have no reference 

Power of Matter . j ‘..u* 

to space, for all planes are here in nature and witnin 
and outside of us. They only mean a difference in the type and fineness 
of matter of each plane. “ Planes ” are really spheres surrounding and 
penetrating the physical globe. These words are merely used for the 
sake of convenience to explain the diagrams on paper. Diagrams 4 and 
5 show the penetrating power of matter. The matter of one plane can 
penetrate the matter of a plane lower (coarser) than its own, but not that 
of a plane higher (finer) than its own. This means that the matter of the 
highest (finest) divine plane can penetrate the matter of all planes. The 
matter of the lowest (coarsest or densest) physical plane cannot penetrate 
the matter of any of the higher planes but is being penetrated by the 
matter of all planes above it. 
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1. Divine 
2t Mnn.tdic 
Spiritual 
‘1'. TotaUiotial 
5t MfrolaJ 

6. AstraJ 

7. Physical 


DrACRd^M 4 

Thii duenm iiliowis ilie penetmip^ power of niiitier. Ii showi eJib uven pluu ol 
nuitter from the phyjical m thn aivine. The matter of the divine plane belne the fincit h 
■howD peeetriii, ng tb e ewier nutter of ell the lower pkn«. The rciniter of the phywcfU plane 
being lbs denie&i tt shown as bemg penetrLted hy the finer tsaller of all the higher planes, 

Id diagram 5 the physical plane (coarsest ar densest) is shown on 
the Outside and the divine plane .(Anest or subtlest] in white colour, as 
penetrating all other planes from the centre outwards. As regarding the 
numbering of the planes, two different principles arc followed. When the 
scientific method of going from the known to the unknown, from the physical 
to the higher planes of matter is followed, then the physical is called No, 1, 
the astral No, 11 and so on to the divine which is called No. VII. On the 
other hand, when we start from the One Divine Life and trace its multipH* 
cation outwards then the divine is called No. 1 and the physical No, VI1. 

In diagram 5, man (the microcosm) is represented as clothed in 
matters of all the planes and seems to appear aa a Dower, When one 
looks at the white portion in the diagram from a distance, a Bora! deeigo 
emerges in view. 

Diagrams 2, 3. 4 and 5 bring out the fact that matter of all the 
seven planes is there everywhere, in irjtrn and the ufiiwrse, the Bner 
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Djaojiau 5 

MAN, THE MICROCOSM, AS A FLOWER 

Elvvays penetrating the denser^ the densest (physical) being penetrated 
by alK 

It is important to remember that the planes are interpenetratingi 
and that corresponding sub-planes (see diagram 2) are directly related 
to each ottiQTi and are not really separated from each other by intervening 


layers of denser matter ... it impUea that life can pass from plane to 
plane by the short road of the communicating atomic sub-planes”-^ 

In connection with the penetrating power of matti^r through matter 
it h interesting to note that this property of matter was nal known to 
* A Sl»dy in by Aoxii? Bezant, pp. 
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modern science till Henri Becquercl's diacovety tjf radioactivity in the 
year 1896. 


Diagram 4 shows that life on the physical plane is most involved 
in matter and has, for the same reason, its freedom of locomotion moat 
limited there. Though at a disadvantage in this respect, life enjoys, on 
the physical plane, the privilege of having greater precision and definiteness 
in all its experiences. This freedom of locomotion increases vrith the 
disappearance of matter of one plane after another, that is, the degree and 
range of freedom of life are greater, for example, on the astral plane than 
on the physical. 

It IS interesting to note the close correspondence of this phenomenon 
with the Phase Rule of the ehemist. Just as life has the least degree of 
freedom when it is clothed in matter of all the planes, and that is the case 
when it is working on the physical plane, so ts the degree of freedom in 
the case of water the least when all its three phases arc present at the 
same time, nr, in other words, the degree of freedom varies inversely with 
the number of phases. The range of temperature, when all the three 
phases of water (solid ice, liquid water and water vapour) arc present, is 
the smallest but it is largest when there is only one phase present. 

What is the nature of this matter' where docs it come from and 
why are there seven types of matter ? 

Theosophy, which is an embodiment of the Ancient Wisdom, 


Ozi^ of Malhof 


tells US that the whole cosmos is the expression of 
a Conscious Intelligent Life. It is ever a Unity, 
“ One without a secondThis great Reality is also expressed as 
the “ Boundless Space of the Divine Plenum ”, When manifestation takes 
place, there is a differentiation and Spirit-Malter or Life^Form appears 
eo«a/y. We may imagine the Cosmic Logos emerging from the 
" Boundless Space of the Divine Plenum " as ice separating from water, 
or as a bubble appearing under w’atcr. 


Associated with the work in the Universe of the Cosmic Ldeos are 
aevBfl embodiments of His Nature, called the Seveu Cosmic PlaoEtary Logol. 
All the Stars in the universe, wbicb are centres of great evolutionary systems, 
beloua to one or oilier of these sreat beven, and are in some way expressions 
of Their life, as They in turn arc etpressions of the One Life of the Cosmic 
Logoe, . , , Tn all this vast splendour of universal life, exists the Lord of 
□or Solar System, the Solar Logos. As a Star, as the Lord of a System among 


i ur MitUf " le the Moaonaph on 

m tbip Faii lo hLV'c ft umprahftmii'ft viaw of thi subject.^ED, 


Relstivity" 
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the myriads of stars, He lives and moves and has His Being in His Father>Star, 
one of the great Seven; yet He mirrors directly the Life and Light and Glory 
of the “ One wi thout a second 

The field of activity of our Solar Logos is “ a sphere, whose radius 
begins with the sun and ends with the last satellite of the farthermost 
planet yet to be discovered 

Associated with the work of the Solar Logos are the seven Plane¬ 
tary Logoi, who are seven embodiments of His Nature. {Vide diagram 6.) 
Diagram 7 brings out the intimate constitutional relationship between 
man and the external universe. It also illustrates the occult law, ‘‘ As 
above, so below ”. The physical is the reflection of the spiritual. 

Now, what is the nature of the substance or substances which fill 
. all space according to theosophical conception ? Theoso- 

Nature of the Sub- . . , , . , l- i_ cii 

stance which fills phical investigators have named this substance, which fills 

Space what- we are in the habit of calling empty space, Koilon' 

“ What mfllaprakrti, or ‘ mother-matter ’, is to the inconceivable 
totality of universes, koilon is to our particular universe—not to our solar 
system merely but to the vast unit which includes all visible suns. Be¬ 
tween koilon and mQlaprakrti, there must be various stages, but we have 
at present no direct means of estimating their number or of knowing any¬ 
thing whatever about them 

“ In an ancient occult treatise, however, we read of a ‘ colourless 
spiritual fluid ’ which exists everywhere and forms the first foundation on 
which our solar system is built. Outside the latter, it is found in its 
pristine purity only between the stars [suns] of the universe. . . . As 

its substance is of a different kind from that known on earth, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the latter, seeing through it, believe, in their illusion and ignorance, 
that it is empty space. There is not one finger’s breadth of void space in 
the whole boundless universe. * The mother-substance ’ is said, in this 
treatise, to produce this cether of space as its seventh grade of density, and 
all objective suns are said to have this for their ‘ substance ' (Vide 
supra) (see diagrams 2 and 3, and 6 and 7). (Italics are ours). 

“ To any power of sight which we [Annie Besant and C. W. Lead- 
beater] can bring to bear upon it, this koilon appears to be homogeneous, 

' F.P.T., p. 189. 

* F.P.T.. p. 191. 

* O.C.t appendix, i. See also, diagram 6. 

* Ibid., i and ii. 
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Building of 
Universes 


though it is probably nothing of the kind, since homogeneity can 
belong to the mother substance alone. It is out of all proportion denser' 
than any other substance known to us, infinitely denser—if we may be 
pardoned the expression ; so much denser that it seems 
^*o/*Koaon belong to another type, or order, of density. But 

now comes the startling part of the investigation : we 
might expect matter to be a densification of this koilon ; it is nothing 
of the kind. Matter is not koilon, but the absence of 
'^^of Marter Koilon, and at first sight, matter and space appear to 

have changed places, and emptiness has become solidity, 
solidity has become emptiness ”. ’ 

According to the plan the Logos has thought out for the purpose 
of evolving a universe. He draws round Himself the necessary matter 
from space and ensouls it with His own life (breath). 
For each system the matter of ’space around it is its 
root-matter. The life of the Logos within this matter 
is the spirit in every particle. It cannot be better expressed than in the 
words of H. P. Blavatsky who says, “ Fohat digs holes in space ”. 

Fohat is the energy of the Logos. The substance filling the so- 
called empty space is the koilon. It is this energy which blows bubbles 
in a substance of infinite density. These bubbles found in the koilon are 
not like bubbles floating in the air, but are like bubbles arising in water 
before they reach the surface. Just as the wall of the latter is the water, 
which is pushed back by the contained air, so is the wall of the former, 
the koilon, pushed back by the energy of the Logos. It is these ‘ airy 
nothingnesses, the bubbles, of which “ solid universes ” are built These 
are primordial atoms of our solar system. 

* The Breath of the Logos, then, is the force which fills these 
spaces; His the force which holds them open against the tremendous 
pressure of the koilon ; they are full of His Life, of 
the Universe Himself, and everything we call matter, on how'ever high 
or low a plane, is instinct with divinity; these units of 
force, of life, the bricks with which He builds His universe, are His very 
life scattered through space ”. . . . “ Scientists may call this ‘ Force ’ by 


' See The Density of Aether, by Sir Oliver Lodge; *• The densest matter known 
IS trivial and gossaroer-like compared with the unmodified spther in the same space ’’.-Lodge. 
Quoted from Occult Chemistry^ Appendix, vii. 

* O.C., appendix, ii. 

* O.C., appendix, v. 
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what name they will—names are nothing ; to us, Theosophists, it is the 
breath of the Logos When He breathes into the “ waters of space ”, 
universes come into existence; when He draws in His breath, the waters 
of space close in again and universes disappear. 

“The outbreathing which makes these bubbles is quite distinct 
from, and long antecedent to, the three outpourings, or Life-Waves so 
familiar to the theosophical student (vide infra). The first Life-Wave 
[Third Logos] catches up these bubbles, and whirls them into the various 
arrangements’ which we call the atoms of the several planes, and aggre¬ 
gates them into the molecules, and on the physical plane into the chemical 
elements. The worlds are built out of these voids, these emptinesses, 
which seem to us ‘ nothing ’ but are divine force. It is matter made from 
the privation of matter. How true were H.P.B.’s statements in the 
Secret Doctrine : ‘ Matter is nothing but an aggregation of atomic forces 
(iii, 398)*”.’ 

“ Sir Oliver Lodge makes a striking estimate of the intrinsic energy 
of the aether in his pamphlet on “ The Density of 
IJ* Nature of Ae ^ther: He says: ‘The total output of a million- 

Space kilowatt power station for thirty million years exists 

permanently, and at present inaccessibly in every cubic 
millimetre of space’. Here again he is proably underestimating the 
stupendous truth 

In the light of what has gone before, we shall now be in a position 
to understand what tremendous and terrific forces are locked up in the 
atoms. We are living in an atomic age and we have had some knowledge 
of how disruptive this energy locked up in an atom bomb could be and 
what a blessing again it would be if the same atomic energy, when con¬ 
trolled, is used for constructive purposes. 

So these bubbles in the koilon are the primordial atoms of our 
solar system. Fourteen thousand millions of them (49*) go to form an 
ultimate physical atom.* The ultimate physical atoms are of two types, 
one positive and the other negative (diagram 8). A glance at the diagram 
will show that they are all alike in every respect except the direction of 

‘ O.C., appendix, v. 

* See. ** A Note on Occult Chemistry ", this Part.—E d. 

* O.C., appendix, vi. 

^ Ibid,, viii. 

* See diagram 2. 
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the whorls and of the force pouring through them. The whorls are ten 
in number; they do not touch each other, but coil themselves into 
parallel series, the three thicker ones forming a caduceus-like form 
(diagram 8) with the seven finer ones. Ultimately it is the different kinds 
of energy of the Logos which whirls them into the different spiral 
formations. 

The Third Logos' (the third aspect of the l^gos) has a triple 
function w’hich He uses in the formation of the atom. 
The Formation of pjfst. He fixes the limit within which His life shall 
vibrate in the atom. This determines the wave-length 
of the vibration which is technically called “ the divine measure ”. This 
gives to the atoms of a plane their distinctive characteristic. Secondly, 
He determines the fundamental axes of growth and their angular relations 
with each other, which determine the form of the atom. Finally, He 
determines the size and form of the surface or wall of the atom. Thus, 
in every atom we find the measure of its ensouling life, its axes of growth 
and its enclosing wall. (Diagram 7.) 

The three thicker spiral formations result from the direct activity of 
the Logos, and the seven finer ones indirectly through His seven embodi¬ 
ments, the seven Planetary Logoi. Electricity is the expression of the 
force of the Third Logos on the physical plane. (Diagram 7.) 

Thus, we see that our physical atom is a most wonderful thing we 
can conceive of; it is the seat of so many forces and the meeting-place of 
matter of all the planes (diagrams 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8.) 

So far we have spoken about the activity of the Third Logos only. 

Th F ationof attention to the work of the 

Mineral. Vegetable Second Logos. He ensouls the matter of all the seven 
and Animal planes, shapes it into forms and endows them with the 

Kingdom* mystcrious quality of life* The forms persist so long 

as the life of the Second Logos is there. Under His influence and guidance 
the mineral, vegetable and animal kingdoms, and the savage, mindless 
man come into being in succession—all the kingdoms, except the human. 
(Diagram 7.) 

The chemical elements combine under His action into innumerable 
compounds and produce the matter of the physical world as we see it 

* The Finit Logos, ibc Second Logos and the Third Logos mean the first, second and 
third aspects of the Logos. 

* This life is of a higher type than what it found in the atoms mentioned above. 
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today. The beautiful and symmetrical minerals and crystals are the 
result of His work. Here, in the mineral kingdom we see the truth of 
the two statements so often quoted, namely, “ God geometrizes ”, and God 
“ dead and buried ", crucified on a cross of matter. We have already seen 
the truth of the first statement in the mathematical precision with which 
matter crystallizes and makes beautiful forms of seven different typ^s, the 
seven crystalline systems. 

“ Minerals, again, experience fatigue, or exhaustion of vital energy 
by work, and regain elasticity by repose, and they also show preferences 
and aversions, which are all very elementary germinal sensations . . . the 
chief signs of the imprisoned life being the attraction exerted by all masses 
of matter, adhesion, cohesion, magnetic affinity, attraction and repulsion . 

In the mineral kingdom again we see His life descending into the 
densest matter, for there is no matter denser than the physical solid. The 
degree of freedom of the life ensouling the mineral form is the least. Here 
it is most involved in matter. This is also its turning-point, for as it 
passes from the mineral into the vegetable and then into the animal 
kingdom, life gradually begins to ascend, evolution follows involution, 
and its degree of freedom becomes more.’ We see the expression of 
this law everywhere. The chemical elements are endowed, by His life, 
with the power of building up protoplasm, the physical basis of life in 
plants and animals. Phenomena of birth, growth, decay and death appear 
for the first time. The Second Logos has a triple function and builds up 
what are known as “ permanent atoms ”, germ-cells and body-cells. 
Vitality is the expression of the force of the Second Logos on the physical 

plane. (Diagram 7.) . 

And finally, when the animal is sufficiently evolved to become indi¬ 
vidualized, then the First Logos begins to function. He 
The Appearence «* Fragment of Himself, a monad”, and then 

man made “ in the image of God ” makes his appearance. 

In him for the first time we see the Solar Logos, Lord of our system, with 
all His Three Aspects working. The First Logos again has a triple 
function and endows man with the qualities of Will, Wisdom and Activity. 
The expression of the force of the First Logos on the physical plane is 
Kundalini, the “ Serpent Fire”, which ” leads to immortality ”. (Diagram 7.) 


* See monogrph on '* From Mineral to Man,** Part II. Ed. 

* R. F. Goudey, “The Occultism of the Atoni **, T., April 1937. 
19 
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The function of the Third Logos is the crcatian of atoms on all 
planes ; that of the Second Logos is to shape the atoms 

of ihe Lcfdi forma. hfetaphoito&lJy speaking, the formation of bricks, 
the foundation-stones of the universe, nsuy be repre* 
seated as the work of the Third Logos; building a house with the bricks, 
as the work of the Second Logos; inhabiting the house by a living being 
as the work of the First Logos. (Diagram 7.) 

This does not mean that at any time one aspect of the Logos is 
working r,iid the other two are inactive. Ail the time the Solar Logos, 
as a whole, is active, but according to the nature of the function one of His 
aspects is more emphasized than the other. 

When the Solar Logos energizes His Universe, He always mani¬ 
fests as a Trinity. The rationale of this will be explained later. As in 
Life, so in Form; as in Spirit, go in Matter, there is this triplicity of 
manifestation. There are correspondences in universal Matter with the 
aspects of the universal Self, and so we find Matter manifesting the three 
qualities of Inertia, Rhythm and Mobility, and Spirit its three fundamental 
expressions of Will, Wisdom and Activity. It should be noted that 
neither spirit ncr matter can exist alone. Both appear and di-sappear 
simulUnecnisly. They are inseparable parts of a unity, manifesting as a 
duality in space and time. Symbolically, they are represented as two 
interlaced triangles, thus, jJj 

We cannot conclude (hjg section better than by sharing with the 
reader the beautiful ideas given in the following passage; 

To see that Plan is to have the Beaiifit Vision ; to work for that Plan 
is to cb^KB nne 9 mortal nature to that of a deathless immorlat. DeathJessoess 

humanity, am bis who, understanding the 

rJattp work a for u unctasm^ly,^ 

D, 7*“ “"i tl'e Materialist PhilMopIter an. sropirr after the 

PJan. the Poet and the Artist intait it, the Occultist sees it. the Adept 
knows It. 

- 


Scuntiiic v;«w Having given the theosophkat conception of the 

•^ •r^ ■' ■’"'j" «<>‘“““> Of matter, let «. co» see «h.t the 

modern science ol Chemiatrj- has to say on the same 

subject I 

' F.P.T., (IM8J. p. 107, 


1 *^ 









Sir William Crookes* diagram of the Periodic Law of the Elements. (Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, 1-6-1898.) 

The new group of X-, Y-, Z- Interperiodics discovered by the clairvoyant investigators 
fills beautifully the gap between Ru, Rh. Pd and Os. Tr. Pt (see A note on Occult 
Chemistry this Part.) 



Positive Physical Atom 
Diagram 8 




















These figures show the great similarity in the theosophical and scientific viewpoints of 
the creation of matter. The caduceus-like form brings out very clearly the close resemblance 
in form to the Rod of the Caduceus ‘ as seen in the structure of the ultimate physical atom 
and Crookes’ representation of the Periodic Law of the Elements. 

• (All the figures on this Page are reproduced by courtesy of Mr, C. Jinardjaddsa 
and the Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar.) 



* S.D., I. 600. 


Negative Physical Atom 
Diagram 8 
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If there was ever a scientist who approached very close to the 
occult view of the evolution of matter and the formation of the physical 
atom and chemical elements, it was Sir William Crookes* His address 
on the “ Genesis of the Elements ” was epoch-making. A comparison 
of the two diagrams, one of “ the Rod of the Caduceus ** illustrating the 
theosophical view of the creation of matter ' and the other of Crookes 
(figure of 8)—diagram of the Periodic Law showing the scientific view 
of the genesis of the elements,* is very illuminating and shows how very 
close Crookes came to the occult view (diagram 8). His reflections on his 
own diagram are worth noting here : 

The more I ponder over the arrangement of this zigzag curve, the more 
I become convinced that he who fully grasps its meaning holds the key to unlock 
some of the deepest mysteries of creation. 

Crookes gives a picture of the “ Genesis of the Elements out of a pri¬ 
mordial substance which he calls “ protyle ”, (compare the Koilon of the 
occultists) and shows how three different forces (compare the triple function 
of the Logos) acting upon this substance bring forth the chemical elements 
one after another, how elements showing similar physical, chemical, electrical 
and magnetic properties fall in their natural positions in the diagram, 
one below the other. He wants us to picture first the action of two forces 
on the original protyle—one being time, accompanied by a lowering of 
temperature; the other (motion) swinging to and fro like a mighty 
pendulum, having periodic cycles of ebb and flow, rest and activity, being 
intimately connected with electricity. He introduces space as the third 
factor, for nature, he says, does not act on a flat plane, but demands 
space for her cosmogonic operations, and he considers a lemniscate or a 
figure of eight (8) best to meet all the conditions involved. This figure 
would be the result of three simultaneous motions, one east-west, another 
at right angles to it, i.e., north-south, and the third again at right angles 
to these two (suppose downwards). Where these forces meet and cross 
there protyle is affected and an element is generated.' 

When Fohat is said to produce Seven Laya Centres,* it means that, 
for formative or creative purposes, the Great Law—Theists may call it God 


*S.D., 1.600. 

* Proceedings of the Royal Society. 9-6-1898. 

» See diagram 1 given in “ A Note on Occult Chemistry ”, this Part.— Ed. 

^ S.D.. I. 600-601. ^ ^ 

* •• Laya or Laya-centre may be defined as the neutral or ^to ^int alwve ^ ^^^h 

or through which, some differentiation or change of manifestation ^®°^ ‘^® 

Lava-Centre is that abstract point from which concrete manifestoUon proceeds . 
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stays, or rather modifies, its perpetual motion on seven invisible points within 
the area of the Manifested Universe. The Great Breath digs through space 
seven holes into Laya^ to cause them to circumgyrate during Manvantara *, 
says the Occult Catechism} 

The seven Laya Centres are the seven zero-points, using the term zero 
in the same sense that Chemists do. It indicates, in Esotericism, a point at 
which the reckoning of differentiation begins.* 

The above two quotations will perhaps give an insight into the 
modus operandi of the forces referred to by Crookes in the formation of 
the different chemical elements. 

What figure closely resembling the figure of eight (8) could more 
graphically depict the picture of the genesis of the elements than the 
Rod of the Caduceus symbolizing the evolution of the Gods and atoms ? 
The Secret Doctrine gives some more hints on the same subject for 
research. It says: 

A lemniscate for the evolution downward, from Spirit into Matter; another 
form of a spiral, perhaps, in its rein volutionary path onward, from matter into 
Spirit ; and the necessary, gradual and final reabsorption into the laya state, that 
which Science calls, in her own way, “ the point neutral as to electricity ”, or the 
zero point. Such are the Occult facts and statement. They may be left with 
the greatest security and confidence to Science, to be justified some day.’ 

• • • • . 

In order to thoroughly understand and appreciate the significance 
Science and importance of the valuable contributions of Crookes 

Materialinn Other equally brilliant scientists to the scientific and 

philosophic thought of the day, it is necessary to know what 
ideas prevailed as regards life, thought, matter, etc. during the last quarter of 
the last century. The key-note of the thought was "materialism”. 
That note was struck by Professor Tyndall when he, as President of the 
British Association at Belfast in 1874, after taking a masterly survey of 
the investigations done in the physical and natural sciences, made the 
following memorable statement; 

By an intellectual necessity I cross the boundary of the experimental 
evidence, and discern in that matter which we, in our ignorance of its latent 
powers, and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, the Promise and Potency of all terrestrial life. {The 
italics are mine.—D.D.K.] 

* S.D.. I, 171. 

’ S.D., I, 162. 

’ S.D.. 1. 601. 
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Again ** Man '* was supposed to be a chemical machine and “ life 
was thought of as the consequence of organization. Some considered 
“ life ” to be a product of matter acted upon by chemical, electrical and 
other physical forces, while others considered it to be a series of fermenta¬ 
tions. Similarly, intellect was supposed to be “ simply the activity of 
nerve-cells ”, and ” thought ” was supposed by Carl Vogt to be a secretion 
of the brain just in the same way as bile was a secretion of the liver. 
“ Evolution ”, according to Haeckel, ” was the result of a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms ”. The scientists and philosophers of the day thought 
it to be possible to manufacture life from dead matter, which they sup¬ 
posed to be ” inanimate material and self-guiding Atoms ”.' 

While Science speaks of its evolution through brute matter, blind force, 
and senseless motion, the Occultists point to Intelligent Law and Sentient Life 
and add that Fohat^ is the guiding Spirit of all this.’ 


These facts show that materialism had reached its zenith during 
the close of the nineteenth century and science had come 
Opcnii^ofa ^ blank wall, an impassable barrier as it were. This 

New Cycle 

Stronghold of materialism was successfully attacked by 
a number of brilliant scientists, and the apparently impenetrable barrier 
was broken in the last decade of the nineteenth century. This period of 
demolition coincided with the golden period of epoch-making discoveries; 
— a period which w^as marked by the discover}' of X-rays by Rontgen in 
1895, of a new property of matter called Radioactivity by Henri Becquerel 
in 1896, and of Radium by M. and Mme. Curie in 1898. It is these and 
the researches of Crookes on highly attenuated gases in vacuum tubes by 
passing electric discharges through them, which paved the w'ay for the 
great discovery of the ultra-atomic corpuscles, the constituents of the 
atoms which may be said to have given a death-blow to materialistic 
science.’ These researches giving birth to a new concept of the atom 
have brought about a complete change in scientific thought, initiated the 
modern transformation of scientific opinion from gross materialism to a 
spiritual outlook, and opened out a vast field and, without exaggeration, a 
new world for research. 


* S.D., I, 622. 

* Energy of the Logos. 

* S.D., I, 163. 

* Sec The Story of Atomic Energy this Part.—E d. 

* See pp. 159-61, Part I, this book.—E d. 
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How clearly this was foreseen by Madame Blavatsky may be seen 
from the following statement of hers in The Secret Doctrine : ^ 


^ ... We are at the very close of the cycle of 5,000 years of the present 

Aryan Kali Yuga; and between this time’ and 1897 there will be a large rent 
made in the Veil of Nature, and materialistic Science will receive a death-blow”. 


“ A large rent made in the Veil of Nature **—what a graphic des¬ 
cription ! No more appropriate words could have been chosen than these 
to show that the ** Ring-Pass-Not ” has been broken, that a new w'orld has 
been opened out before mankind, a world of hope and cheer and light 
where before was absolute darkness and blankness. 

The w^orld owes a deep debt of gratitude to the great scientists 


Epocb-makinff 
Discoveries o7 
Modem Science 


who have opened out this new world to us. Let 
us see what these epoch-making discoveries were 
which made this possible. They may be summarized 


thus: 


(1) The discovery by Crookes of a new state of matter which he 
called “ the Fourth State of Matter ” or “ Radiant Matter ”. 

While writing on the “ Fourth State of Matter ” to Sinnett, the 
Master K. H. wrote :* 


Let him [Crookes] know . . . that Westcftt Science has still three 
additional states of matter to discover . . .* 

The men of science have just found out ** a/owr/A state of matter ”, 
whereas the occultists have penetrated ages ago beyond the sixth and, therefore, 
do not infer but Know of the existence of the seventh—iho last. 

This statement is worth pondering over. (Vide Supra.) 

(2) The discovery of ultra-gaseous particles 1,850 times smaller than 
the smallest atom known, namely the hydrogen atom, by J. J. Thomson. 

(3) The discovery of a new prop^ty of matter (radioactivity) by 
Henri Becquerel, and of radium and other naturally occurring radioactive 
elements by Monsieur and Madame Curie. These discoveries were of 
fundamental importance because they broke through the impenetrable 
barriers which guard the future. To this may be added the discovery of 
artificial radioactivity (1934) by Irene Curie Joliot (Madame Curie’s 
daughter) and M. Joliot. These researches and a host of others* done by 

* S.D.. I. 671; see also p. 139. Part I. this book.- Ed. 

’ 1888, the date of this writing. 

* The Mahatma Letters to A, P, Sinnett, p. 341, 

^ Sec diagrams 1, 2 and 3.—D.D.K. 

* See ** The Story of Atomic Energy this Part. 
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eminent scientists of difiFerent countries, to bring under control atomic 
energy have brought about a great revolution in our conception of matter 
and its transformations. 

(4) The discovery of particles of matter travelling with a speed, 
almost approaching that of light, the average speed being 100,000 miles 
per second. 

(5) The discovery of particles of matter showing a tremendous 
penetrating power. 

This discovery was made in 1895, but it was predicted by Madame 
Blavatsky in The Secret Doctrine, Vol. 1, p. 272, so early as 1888 
when she wrote : 

The characteristics of matter must clearly bear a direct relation always 
to the senses of man . . . and the next characteristic it develops—let us call it 
for the moment “ Permeability **—will correspond to the next sense of man, 
which we may call “ Normal Clairvoyance 

These ultra-atomic corpuscles are the primordial constituents of the 
atoms of our chemical elements and of all forms of matter. 

(6) That matter and energy are now interconvertible terms. Energy 
condenses to matter; matter is resolved into energy. 

(7) The discovery of the transmutation of one element into an¬ 
other, and of making oxygen from nitrogen by Rutherford in 1919 by break¬ 
ing for the first time through the impenetrable barrier around the atomic 
kernel. 

(8) The discovery of a new source of energy, called the intra-atomic 
energy, liberated normally from the atoms of radioactive substances when 
they are disintegrating, or for that matter, from the atoms of any matter 
when they are made to disintegrate. 

The discovery of a new property of matter, for example, radio¬ 
activity of the penetrating power of matter, X-rays, and a new source of, 
energy, for example, the atomic energy, herald the birth of a new age, a 
^ new phase of consciousness, a new civilization. 

The energy release which accompanies uranium fission is far 
greater than ever has been known before. An energy of 100,000,000 
volts produced artificially on earth by the capture of a neutron is 
a figure just as startling to physicists as to laymen. No comparable 
process is known; no particles of such great mass have ever been 
liberated before. (See “ The Story of Atomic Energy ”, this Part.) 
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The energies involved are far beyond the range of energies known 
before on earth. Natural radioactive elements produce 14,000,000 electron 
volt alpha particles, the cyclotron ‘ has produced 32,000,000 volt alpha 
particles, but fission produces 100,000,000 volt barium particles.’ This 
energy is of a different order altogether. It is different from the usual 
inter-atomic energy which get we from wood, coal and petrol. 1 pound 
of uranium contains w’itbin itself as much energy as could be obtained by 
the burning of ten million tons of coal. 

The invention of the atom bomb and its use in World War II show 
that the terrific forces locked up in the atom have now come under man’s 
control. The use of the atom bomb is not a civilized way of settling 
disputes between nations. If such use is persisted in future wars then 
the present civilization is doomed. The atom bomb is a challenge 
to man.* 

In the invention of the atom bomb science has reached a very high 
level of efficiency, skill, ingenuity and co-operative effort. If the same 
zeal and co-operative efforts are shown in the utilization of the 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes, if there is no frustration of science, 
if the problem is attacked from several fronts, it will lead to a new civi¬ 
lization based on spiritual foundations, “ ‘ through valid philosophy rooted 
in nature, law and order’, where there will be real freedom from want 
and freedom from fear 

In the spontaneous disintegration of the atoms of elements or the 
conscious and deliberate smashing of the atoms as we have seen in the 
production and use of atom bombs in World War II, we see the verification 
of the dream of the alchemists of old who believed (a) in the possibility 
of the transmutation of elements, (6) in the family relationship between 
elements, (c) in the evolution of elements, and (d) in the birth, growth, 
decay and death of elements. 

It should be noted that the two processes, namely, the disintegration 
of an atom and the liberation of tremendous energy in this disintergration, 
take place simultaneously, and of course the latter process is of far greater . 
importance and value than the former. 


* A cyclotron, an atom—smashing machine, 
to sub-atomic projectiles by whirling them around* 

* A. K. Solomon, Why Smash Atoms, 

• A note on this subject is given further on. 

• Main Currents in Modem Thought, 


is a device which imparts tremendous speeds 
in a magnetic field. 
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Now the dream of the alchemists was a search for the “ Philoso¬ 
pher’s Stone ” and the “ Elixir of Life The former 
was supposed to have the potentiality of transmuting base 
metals, like mercury and copper, into silver and gold; 
the latter was supposed to confer eternal youth and immortality; and 
again, these two were not different substances, but the same substance was 
supposed to have both these properties. The “ Philosopher’s Stone ” was 
the “ Elixir of Life One represents the material side, the other the 
energy side. 


It does not require much effort of the imagination to see in energ^y the 
life of the physical universe, and the key to the primary fountain of the physical 
life of the universe today is known to be transmutation. Is then this old asso¬ 
ciation of the power of transmutation with the “ elixir of life ” a mere coincidence ? 
I prefer to believe it may be an echo from one of the many previous epochs in 
the unrecorded history of the world, of an age of men who have trod before the 
road we are treading today, in a past possibly so remote that even the very atoms 
of its civilization literally have had time to disintegrate.’ 

Are we merely re-discovering today, as Professor Soddy supposes, 
w^hat the ancients knew ages before ? Theosophy answers 
question in the affirmative, and says that a mighty 
civilization existed in the remote past;* it reached its 
zenith and then had its fall according to the Law of Cycles (explained 
later). The legend of the Fall of Man is not a myth. Our present-day 
civilization which is of a mental type, as distinguished from its predecessor 
which was of an emotional type, has been built on the ashes of the old, 
has not yet surpassed it, will reach its zenith in the distant future which 
will be higher than that reached by its predecessor, and in its turn will 
make room for the next civilization whose chief characteristic will be the 

I 

development of the intuitive faculty. Soddy writes further : 

Science has reconstructed the story of the past as one of a continuous 
ascent of Man to the present-day level of his powers. (Author’s italics.) 

Theosophy holds a different view * and has its own reasons to do 
so as will be shown further on in the explanation of the Septenary Law. 

* Soddy, The Interpreted ion of Radium, p. 250. 

* Sec the Monographs on ** Geology and Archaeology Part I of this Series and *' The 
Old Order Changeth, yielding place to New Part IV. 

* Vide infra, p. 302. 
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The reader will find a large number of illustrations of this law in the 
different monographs in this Series. 

The energy which emanates from radium and other radioactive 
bodies has been doing so incessantly, day in and day 
year in and year out, for centuries past, but so far 
Civilization have not been able to control it for use in peace 

times. Soddy compares this state of helplessness in 
which we find ourselves today to that of the primitive man when he saw 
the whole forest on fire but did not know how to make the fire himself 
and when made, to control it. The primitive man may be said to have 
then stood on the threshold of our present-day civilization, which has 
risen to such heights only after he was able to control the energy locked 
up in the wood and the coal. Similarly, today we are standing on the 
threshold of a new civilization, at the beginning of a new era. What a 
revolution it will bring about in oiir life when man will have got complete 
control over this intra-atomic energy one can only faintly perceive ! But 
whether it will be a blessing or a curse will depend on what use or misuse 
he will make of it. If rightly used the atomic energy may verily prove to 
be the “ elixir of life ”. (vide infra.) 


The formation of a Society in London in 1937' by orthodox 
scientists for the Study of Alchemy and Early Chemistry, augurs well for 
the future, provided the mystical aspect of alchemy is given its rightful 
place in their deliberations. 


This question has come very much in the forefront and been 
seriously discussed at the representative scientific gatherings for the last 
many years. It began with the addresses which the Presidents of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science gave in the Annual 
Meetings who devoted each an important part of his address* to the discus¬ 
sion of this subject and has now culminated in the formation of “ Atomic 
Scientists’ Association, in London in 1946 with the main purpose of 
providing a forum for discussion ” of the subject. The late Sir Alfred 
Ewing while expressing his grave doubts as to the fitness of man to use 
the gifts bestowed on him by scientists and inventors said in 1932 : 


Man is ethically unprepared for the great bounty. In the slow evolu¬ 
tion of morals he is still unfit for the tremendous responsibility it entails. The 


• Nature, 31-7.1937, p. 188. 
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command of Nature has been put into his hands before he knows how to com¬ 
mand himself. 

In an important editorial written in Nature ^ on 

bilitics of^*^cncc ** Socia) Responsibilities of Science ”, the editor points 
out that 

Science has a spiritual message as well as its material aspect, and that 
it demands a supreme loyalty to truth which must override all other claims if 
error and delusion are not to result. The search for truth is not fulfilled by 
giving bare facts, numbers or abstract theories only; there must he also some 
sense of values and of perspective^ (author’s italics), 

and concludes by speaking of 

a vision of the possibilities and benefits which the scientific spirit 
linked with a sense of human values might bring to mankind. Once that is 
kindled, the human spirit will not long delay to break the shackles with which 
craven and retrograde political creeds and nationalist systems have sought to 
restrain its advance into an age of freedom and plenty, where man’s mind and 
spirit, released from the cramping influence of poverty, disease and war, may 
achieve a stature and creative fertility hitherto unknown. 

Quite true; we whole-heartedly agree, that the scientific spirit must 
be linked with a sense of human values and of perspective, but this in our 
view is possible only when the constitution of man as a whole is known 
and his relation with the universe; and this subject is found nowhere so 
clearly and comprehensively treated as in theosophical literature.* 

How clearly and comprehensively Madame Blavatsky had anticipat¬ 
ed the above ideas may be seen from what she wrote 
concerning the misuse of forces which may ” run the 
risk of becoming curses more often than blessings in the 
hands of the selfish—of the Cains of the human race 
She adds further on : 

The discovery [of this OCCULT Force in] its completeness is by several 
thousand—or shall we say hundred thousand—years too premature. It will 
be in its appointed place and time only when the great roaring flood of starvation, 
misery, and underpaid labour ebbs back again . . . and the pitiful cry for bread, 
that rings unheeded throughout the world, has died away.^ [Author’s Italics] 

* 24-4-1937. 

’ See Part I of this Series. Introductions to different parts and a number of other mono¬ 
graphs in the book. 

*S.D., I, 609. 

«S.D., I, 615. 
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Misuse of Occult 
Force 
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Importance of 
Purification and 
Dedication 


We are now in a position • to understand the significance of the 
following statement: “ . . . and one by one facts and 
processes in Nature’s workshops are permitted to find 
their way into exact Science, w’hile mysterious help is 
given to rare individuals in unravelling its arcana 
(Author’s Italics). It is only when proper persons are found who would 
dedicate their lives to the service of humanity, that the knowledge of the 
unseen forces both within man and in nature will be 
^^idScddi^Ae°* released by the Great Lords of Compassion and Wis- 
Knowledge' dom, who are themselves Servants of Humanity. At 
the same time the wisdom of the ancients in withhold¬ 
ing knowledge of the mysteries from those who would misuse them will 
be evident to those who are watching the crisis through which the world 
is passing today. 

We may conclude this section of our article by quoting the memo¬ 
rable statement made by Sir William Crookes as President 
at the annual meeting of the British Association held at 
Bristol in 1898, which was in vivid contrast to the 
equally memorable statement made by Professor Tyndall 
from the same chair in 1874, namely, “ I discern in that matter ... the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life ”. 


Bridge between 
Materialiim and 
Idealism 


I should prefer to reverse the apophthegm and to say that in life I see 
the promise and potency of all forms of matter. [Author’s Italics] 

Much water has flowed under the bridges of the world since 1898, 
and the views held by the leading scientific philosophers of the day are 
tending distinctly towards the latter pronouncement.’ But the World 
Thought has been swinging alternately between materialism and idealism. 
Is there any meeting-ground between these two positions ? 

The physical is the reflection of the spiritual. “As above, so 
below.’” To understand the question of materialism 
idealism, or their counterparts determinism and free 
will, (particle-theory and wave-theory of the physicist), 
which is agitating the mind of the present-day scientist and philosopher, 
let us take a simile from Nature which will perhaps help us to understand 


' See Notes on " The Atomic Bomb—A Challenge to Man and “ The storv of 
Atomic Energy ”, this Part.—E d. 

’ See Part I of this Series, Introduction. 

.. „ .’ T** V*- Sir James jeans. 4th EdiUon. 1944. The Chapters on 

Exploring the Sky and Exploring the Atom *' are verifications of this sutement. ^ 
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the question better. The two arms, right and left, would serve as a good 
symbol to illustrate duality. The two symbolically represent the great theories 
of Idealism and Materialism which are as old as creation. They have 
been the despair of modern thought and the world thought is oscillating 
between these two extremes, sometimes one idea dominating and some¬ 
times the other. Now suppose one arm is cut off; could it exist alone 
and do any work ? The answer is perfectly clear. In order that the two 
arms may help the whole organism and carry it forward in its evolutionary 
progress, the following two conditions are necessary: (1) that the two 
arms should be parts of the one organism and linked to it, and (2) that 
they should be guided in their work by an intelligence. Exactly in the 
same way neither Idealism nor Materialism can stand alone;' it is impos¬ 
sible from the very nature of things, as we have seen in the theosophical 
theory of creation; spirit and matter come into manifestation together like 
the positive and negative charges of electricity, and go out of manifesta¬ 
tion together as the positive and negative charges merge into neutral 
electricity. So idealism and materialism will exist as workable theories 
as long as creation lasts, for both are true, and it should not be forgotten 
as we learn from the simile of the two arras that both of them derive 
their strength and inspiration from the source from which they come, 
namely, “ Boundless Space of the Divine Plenum ”— The Living Intel¬ 
ligence—That which is indescribable—and not as the result of “ a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms ”. Thus, what Sir William Bragg has said 
is true, namely, that one theory holds good on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and the other theory on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays ; 
but if this statement is amplified and stated thus, namely, that both 
theories hold good for all the days of the week, it would be a statement 
more in accordance with what we see in nature and perhaps help to 
bridge over the gulf between the two. 

Theosophy says that the Universe is a Unity. We live in the 

“ Boundless Space of the Divine Plenum ”. It is literally 
The Unity of the . , , ,, ^ 

Universe move and have our being m Him.* 

The Universe is “one complete balanced system, in 
which no slightest alteration can be made anywhere without a readjust¬ 
ment everywhere. No single minutest particle of matter can be moved, 

' See the General Introduction to the Second Edition, Vol. I.— Ed. 

’ See Diagrams I to 7 and 10 particularly diagram 5. 
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Brotherhood Is a 
Fact in Nature 


can be accelerated or retarded, but it necessitates a corresponding adjust¬ 
ment on all the Planes of the Cosmos." ' This gives us an insight into a very 
important law of nature: All rise together or fall together. No one indi¬ 
vidual, community, nation or race can hope to rise by crushing another 
individual, community, nation or race. If we do not 
wish our modern civilization to be destroyed, we should 
make an earnest effort to present this idea of Brother¬ 
hood—which is a fact in nature—on rational grounds to the people of the 
world and above all live up to that ideal.* 

“ Whenever any question of evolution or development in any King¬ 
dom presents itself to you, bear constantly in mind that everything 
comes under the Septenary rule of series in their correspondencies 
and mutual relation throughout nature 

There is no branch of science which lends itself so beautifully to the 
illustration of some of the occult truths as Chemistry. 

System occult view given above of the creation of matter, 

^tionale we observed that the w'hole of the manifested universe 
has come from One; the One became Three, and the 
Three became Seven. We spoke of the Unity, the Trinity and the Septenary 
System. We spoke of three qualities of matter, seven types of matter 
and seven sub-states of matter. We also spoke of three and seven forces 
acting on the atom. . Are they figments of one’s imagination, or.does a 
deep truth underlie their manifestation ? Let us see. 

We shall endeavour to prove that the importance attached to the 
number seven throughout all antiquity was due to no fanciful imaginings of 
uneducated priests, but to a profound knowledge of Natural Law.* 

In the analysis of all that exists we arrive at the following great 
generalization : The “ Self ”, the “ not-Self ”, and the relation between the 
two. The Self is consciousness, the not-Self is matter, and in manifesta¬ 
tion they are always together, they are linked one with the other, closely 
or remotely. Thus we have a Trinity. The interplay of consciousness 
and matter shows itself as the ever-changing universe. 

Now let us try to understand how seven arises from three. We 
may illustrate it by the following examples, taken from three qualities, 
each of matter and consciousness. 


* Kingsland, The Physics of The Secret Doctrine, p. 141. 

* See Introduction to Part I.— Ed. 

^ The Mahatma Letters to A, P, Sinnett, 

* S.D., I. 497. 
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Root-matter has three fundamental qualities, inertia, mobility and 
rhythm, and according as one or other of these three qualities, either singly 
or in combination, is more strongly energized by the life of the Logos 
than the others, the triad produces the septenate as shown below. (The 
quality underlined is more energized than the one which is not.) 

(1) Inertia , Mobility, Rhythm. 

(2) Inertia, Mobility, Rhythm. 

(3) Inertia, Mobility, Rhythm. 

(4) Inertia, Mobility, Rhythm. 

(5) Inertia, Mobility, Rhythm. 

(6) Inertia, Mobility , Rhythm. 

(7) Inertia, Mobility , Rhythm . 

This explains how we get seven different .types of matter, the 
seventh being one in which the three qualities are equally active. 

Similarly, the life of the Logos manifests itself in seven different 
streams or rays. Out of the three aspects of consciousness. Will, 
Wisdom and Activity, by permutations and combinations we get seven 
rays, seven types of consciousness, seven types of temperament, thus: 

(1) Will, Wisdom, Activity. 

(2) Will, Wisdom, Activity. 

(3) Will, Wisdom, Activity. 

(4) Will, Wisdom, Activity. 

(5) Will, Wisdom, Activity. 

(6) Will, Wisdom, Activity. 

(7) Will, Wisdom, Activity. 

Seven Rays 

Seven Types of Consciousness 

Seven Types of Temperament 

As the whole manifested universe is an interplay of consciousness 
an matter, we find our solar system based on the septenary basis. There¬ 
fore, the number seven is spoken of as the » root-number of our system ". 
This IS a fundamental law and shows itself in all the kingdoms of nature.- 
in atom, in man, in the universe. * 
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We see the law of seven or multiple of seven illustrated in the 
Illustrations of niineral kingdom where we find minerals and their salts 


the Septenary 
Law 


grouping themselves into seven Crystal Systems, namely, 
(1) Triclinic, (2) Monoclinic, (3) Rhombic, (4) Tetragonal, 
(5) Trigonal, (6) Hexagonal and (7) Cubic. We see the same law mani¬ 
festing itself in the Periodic Law of the Elements (Mendel^eff s and its 
new developments),' in the Periodicity of Atomic Volumes (Lothar Meyer)* 
and in many other properties of the elements. Just as seasons recur 
periodically year after year, so do the physical and chemical properties 
of the elements recur or accentuate periodically with increasing atomic 
weights. Just as notes in music repeat themselves on higher or lower 
octaves, so do the properties of the elements more or less resembling one 
another recur periodically with the increase of atomic numbers. Just as 
the waters of the sea rise and fall, flow and ebb regularly, so do the atomic 
volumes (relationship betw^een atomic volumes and atomic weights of the 
elem^ts first brought to light by Lothar Meyer) rise and fall as shown in 
diagram 9. There are heights and depths, hills and valleys, not a regularly 
rising or falling line. 



This diagram sho^ the relationship between atomic volumes and atomic weights of 
elements. It brings out the periodicity of atomic volumes, their rise and fall. 


» See Table 2. in ** A Note on Occult Chemistry,** this Part.— Ed. 
* Diagram 9. 
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The periodic evolution of hydrogen from a dissolving metal, the 
periodic catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, the periodic crys¬ 
tallization of potassium dichromate and of benzoic acid, the periodic pre¬ 
cipitations or rhythmic formations called *' Liesegang rings ”, the rhythmic 
bands of Purple of Cassius, the striking wave-formations observed in clouds 
on a summer evening, the rhythmic markings on some butterflies* wings, 
the rings in agates and in tree-trunks, the heart beats, the expanding and 
contracting universe, are a few more examples taken from other sciences 
like biology, geology, meteorology, etc., illustrating the Law of Periodicity.* 
They show' that there is Rhythm in Nature. The cause of the periodicity 
may be either inherent or due to external causes. Remotely, it may be 
due to the rhythmic in-breathing and out-breathing of the Logos. A 
disturbance in this rhythm may be the cause of many disorders, physiologi¬ 
cal and psychological, and perhaps economical and political too. 

We have seen above that grow'th and progress in nature are not in 
Growth Not ^ continuous straight line, but are marked by rises and 
Continuous but in falls. The reader will find this law illustrated in the 
a Spiral cultures and civilizations,* races and 

institutions, rounds and chains, etc., in other monographs also. These 
laws are occult keys w’hich, if judiciously and intelligently used, would 
serve as guides for research and, who knows, may prove useful in unravel¬ 
ling some of the mysteries of nature. (Vide diagram 7). 

We are now in a position to answer the question with which we 
started. Diagram 1 shows the field of evolution of 
average humanity. It also points out the next step in 
evolution which humanity will take in the near future ; that step will be 
the awakening of the intuitional principle in man. Diagrams 1, 2, 3, and 
10 again indicate what a small part of ourselves is the visible part, namely, 
the physical body, while the major portion of our self lives in the invisible 
worlds. Again what a small part of the universe is the visible universe. 
Of the 49 sub-planes which constitute the physical universe and man, the 
visible parts of man and the universe are embodied only in the three lowest 
sub-planes of the physical plane, while the remaining 46 sub-planes con¬ 
stitute the invisible part. Now modern science recognizes as her legitimate 
field for study and research the visible universe and the visible man (visible 


Conclusion 


* See for further examples and diagrams, The Problem of Physico-Chemical Periodicity^ 
by E. S. Hedges and J. E. Myers. 

* See in this connection The Revolutions of Civilization, by F. Petrie. 

20 
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tQ afinsGjt alone or senses aided by physical instruinents). It is only there 
that Thccaophy and Science can meet. In the bat century the field of 
work of the scientists was very limited; since the change in their concept 
of the atom that field has been very much extended. They have now 
penetrated into the region called ** etheric ” by Theosophy (not the atber 
of space of modern science) and the " fourth state ” of matter by 

. STATES OF MATTER 
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Crookes# It ^vould be interestiTig to find out how hr in the regions above 
the gaseous the discoveries oF elect roUj proton * neutrori and coaitiic rays 
have carried qur present-day aelentifl:t5. The field of research for Science 
is the region above the ga-^eons on the physical planeJ It would be 
equally interesiing to find out how far the modern psychologists have 
penetratpd into the regions of the emotiDiialr me Dial and intuitional planes^ 
These platies constitute the field of research for Modern Psychology^ 

It is a maiter of gratifleauon to note that science recognises the 
existence of worlds other than the external world of the physicist- Sir 
Arthur Eddington says in this connection: 

The external world described in physics (E- & O-E.) really existja. Ooc 
thing can perhaps iisefully be added. I do not think that with any legitimate 
usage of the word it can be said that the external world of physics is the only 
world that really exiEtN.* 

It is possible and cnncelvable that the scientists may enterp or 
have already enteredp worlds, in other wordSp the remaining sub^planes 
of the physical plane+ witli the help of the method they are following now* 
But, w'ill they be iible to use the same method for the investigation of 
matter of the higher planes, namely matter of the astral and mentaJ 
planes ? * li must be remembered that so far as the matter of the differetit 
fiub-pknes of the physical plane is concamed, there is only a dilTcrcnce 
in degree, but not so with the matter of the astral and higher planes where 
the difference is one of type, 

Aud each plane is governed by its specific laws of tvolution imd 
absorption/ ■ 

The relationship between two consecutive planes of matter is 
shown very clearly by Madame Blavaisky- She explains : 

Thirs, imagine two oonsaculive planes of matter: each of these corres- 
ponding to an appropriate xet of perceptive orgaus. \Vc are forced to admit 
that between these two planes of matter an incessant circulation takes plaE:ii; 
and if we follow the atoms and maleeulcs of, say» the lower in their transforma¬ 
tion upwards, they will coma to a point where they pass altogether beyond the 
range of the faculties we are using on the lower plane* In fact, for us the matter 
of the lower plane there vanishes from our perception^or rather^ it passes on 

* Diigrant 10, Some of the !laei of rowch kio iodicsted in the monoigiiip'h on ** Matter 
ftnd the Atem.'"^En. 

* See tbft manogrAphs^ on “ Psiycliololy and l?fiychic Research —Ro. 

* Kddingtan, Ntw Pitihwfrys in ScifflCCp p- 2fi» 

* Diagram 10. 
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to tlie lilglieF and the state of matter correspond i or to such a point of 

transition must certaiuly possess special, and not readily discoverable^ properties.' 

Shall we say that modern science will gradually come to the same 
viewpoint, namely, that a new line of attack, a new method of research 
and a new type of instniment will be necessary in the investigation of the 
matter of the plane or planes higher than the physical ? The Instramenta 
ordinarily used by the scientist are not helpful here, however delicate or 
powerful they may be. There is no outside instrument required in this 
method. The instrument w'hich is required to he perfected is the man 
liiraself, the whole man, the real man with all his vehicles—his physical 
body ivhicb is the body of action, his astral body which is the body of 
desire, and his mental body w'bich is the body of thought; and the 
tery firsi taaeniiat is j^uri^c^rttoir <r;irf deiiictJ/tou of all of oae'e powen to 
I lie service of kumatiHy.* 

As the mountain is reflected in the still watera of a lake, so is the 
Sun of Truth reflected in the mind of a man who is pure, controlled and 
harmonized and has attained peace, ff such a man could raise his con¬ 
sciousness to the highest level of the mental plane which is in vibratory 
response with the cosmic mental plane—thc archetypal wor]d~it is 
possible that he might get a dim vision of the Plan of Involution as it is 
in the thought of the Logos Himself.' 

The vision such a man would see might be the vision of a Universe 
governed by Law, the vision of Evolution based on the Septenary Law , 
the vision of a Universe based on a magnificent Plan and directed by 
a mighty fntclligence. Sack a vision would give a correct value and a 
proper perspective In life. Our knowledge then would not be a mere 
matter of belief, hut one based on direct vi.sinn. 

Though for most of us this vision iS not as yet aitoinable, yet is there 
anotber vision of the purified intellect and of the glorified intuition which is 
indeed as a beacon tiaht to guide our steps amid the dark paths of our mortal 
world, ff Theosophy cannot at ones and to all give the direct vision to the 
eye, it can at least give, more satisfactorily than any other philosophy, a vision 
of “ things as they arc " to the human intellect which inspires to good and adds 
to life’s etithusi-asms. Till all can see what now only a few see, this is all that 
Theoaophy can legitimately ciaim, as the vision of the iavisible worlds is thus 
revealed to the aspiring intellects of men.' 

' S.D.. 1, t7l-72. 

’ fr a, Piart I of Ihia St!iriic:p. 

■ 3, 5* 6^ 7 and 10^ 

*F,F.T.,(133e) p. H3 
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THE STORY OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


By D. D. KANGA 

The $tory of tHe release and control O'f atomic energjr, of the production 
of the atom bomb and of the development of atomic research ts a 
romance and fomishee a line fixample of scientific team work. It had 
its origin in the several cpoch«making researches made in the laboratories 
of many countries during the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
and stocc the beginning of the twentieth century. It began with a new 
field of research by Sir William Crookes in vacuum tubes and the dis¬ 
covery of a new property of malter-^KADIOACTIVlTY—by Henri 
Becquerel, gradually passed through the most important discovery of the 
Law of Equivalence of Mass and Energy by Einstein, the far-reaching 
reaearchea by Lord Rutherford into the nature of the nucleus, the important 
discovery of neutrons by James Chadwick, and finally culminated in the 
most significant rescaTchea by Otto Hahn and others on the fission of 
uranium, and the releane and control of atomic energy, 

Einstein's Law of Equivalence or Mass anjj Energy 

The discovery of this law w-as a discovery of tremendous import¬ 
ance, for it is on the basis of this law that the whole edifice of atomic 
research culminating in the control acid release of atomic energy and 
the making of the atom bomb has been raised. Let us see what this 
law is. Every student of science is familiar with the two principles, 
one of the Conservation of Mass and the other of the Conservation of 
Energy. They have been the cornerstones of the structure of modern 
science. They imply that matter and energy can neither be created 
nor destroyed but only altered in form. Until a few years ago they 
were unaltered and separate. It is now known that they arc two different 
aspects of the same principle, for, according to this law matter and 
energy are i nlerconve ruble. 
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There appeard to be an upparenl vietation of the Law of the 
Conservation of Mass inasmuch as the two sides of the equation as regards 
masses could not be exactly balanced. For example: the mass of the 
liraninin nucleus is larger than the combined masses of the products of 
decomposition by about one‘fifth of the mass of the proton ^ or one- 
thousandth of the mass of the uranium nucleus. It was «xperimentaUy 
proved that the missing mass was liberated in the form of energy, thus 
vindicating this law of equivalencCp 

* * 4 « 

The following is a short STORY OF ATOMIC ENERGY and of 
the evolution of the atom bomb through atomic research : 

1. Researches of Sir William Crookes^ in vacuum tubes in the 

eighties of the last centnrj% 

2. Discovery of X-rays by Rantgen ’ in 1895. 

3. Discovery of a now property of matter-radioactivity—by Henri 

Becquerei* in ia9&. 

4- Discovery of the Electron by Sir J. J_ ThomfiOn * iti 1897. 

5. Discovery of Radium by and Mme.* Cork in 1898. 

6. Discovery of other radioaciive elements, namely , liraniumj 

Thorium, Actinium, etc* 

7. Discovery of alpha, beta, gamma rays from these elements* 

Alpha particles are the first examples known of atomic 
projectiles. 

8. Sir J. ]. Thomson’s experimental proof that the cathode rays 

were discrete negatively charged particles, 

9* Discovery by Einstein • in 1903 of the Law of the EqulvalcncE 
of Mass and Energy. 

10. Disco very of the heavy isotope of Hydrogen (2H), the Denteron, 
by Urey* in 1931* It is used as a projeclik in atom amasheis* 
(It IS somelimes described as a distinct element and the name 
“ deuterium and the symbol D are given to it. Deuterium 
oxide is know'n as “ heavy water 
IL Discovery of the Atomic Numbers by Mosely ^ in 1913* 

12* Diacovery of the atomic twins by Frederk'Soddy '* in 1913 
which he named Isotopes* 

* Engliab* ■ Gennui. * Frcncb* * En^lbhp 

^Fnncb. ” ^GarmiinF * Amencui. 

* English. ^ Edilisb* 
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13. Bombardment of the atom (nucleos) by higii'etiergy particles 

obtained Irom radioactive bodies by Lord Kutherford ’ in I9iy, 
Rutherford's proposaJ of the nuclear nature of the atom opened 
the way to a significant increase in our knoiviedgc of the 
fundameDtal constitution of [natter. Rutherford was the first 
scientist to disintegrate elements artiiicialiy. 

14. Transmutation of Elements, 

15. Discoveiy of ‘arttfidal radioactivity ’ by Irene Curie Jolio* and 

M. Jolio" in 1934. (Vide infra p, 316-7) 

16. Discovery of two distinct parts of an atomt namely, the nucleus 

{the heart of the core of the atom) and the outer shell of 
electrons, the positive charge of the nucleus balancing the 
negative charge of the eketrons, 

17. Discovery of the two fundamentai elements from the nucleus, 

namely, (a) thu proton and (6) the neutron. All nudei arc 
built of protons and neutrons. 

DtSCOVEKY or THE NeUTROH 

About 1920 RiJtheriord suggested that the problem of nuclear 
structure would be greatly simplified if there existed a partkk with the 
mass of the proton but having no eleeirif charge. He proposed the name 
of ** neutron '* for this hypothetical panicle, in 1932 Chadwick ‘ demon- 
titrated that what bad been as^uined to be extremely penetrating radiation 
in certain atom-smashing experiments aeinally was these very tieuirons. 
This discovery takes a vety high place of importance inasmuch as it was 
of oonsiderable help in the development of our understanding of atomic 
structure and behaviour. The easiest way to obtain neutrons is by the 
bombardment of light elctncnta like beryllium and boron by protons or 
alpha particles from radium. The neutron has about the same mass as 
the proton but carries no electric charge. Being neutral, the tieutroriB arc 
highly penetrating and therefore principally used in bombarding unrnium 
and uramum-like' bodies to bring about their fission, a necessary stage in 
the production of the atom bomb. 




^ French I 
* Eu^liMh, 
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Discovery op Plutonium 

The agents that are fnund to initiate nuclear reactions are—in 
appro;!imate order of irnportance—neutroriB, deiiterons, protons, alpha 
particles, gamma rays, and, rarely, heavier particles. (H.D. Smyth) 

Now ticuirona act in two diGTereat ways. Either they cause fission 
in the tiucleus or they aie captured by the nucleus. In the formation of 
plutonium from uranium the latter reaction takes place. When Emico 
Permi’ (1934) bombarded uranium (atomic number 92}, the heavieat 
element known to chemists, with RCiitrons lie obtained two new' trans¬ 
uranium elements w'ith atomic numbera 93 and 94, now known respectively 
us Neptunium and Pltitoftium. Plutonium, being more susceptible to 
fission, ta qsed as the main charge In atom bombs. One of Ipe objectives, 
therefore, iu atom bomb produciiott is to obtain pluionium in as targe a 
^UClfiiity as pQ^ble. 


Discovery of Uranium Fisbion 

A br^k-iip of the uratiium idtdm or nn i^xplosion in the uranium 
atom with libetiatioii of iretncndaus what is known as uramum 

fission^ The announcement of this discovery ^nrly in 1939 fell on 
scientific ears like a bombshell. The break-up of the nranhim nucleus 
v^as brought about by Oito Hahn * utid his co-workers Lise Met trier/ 
Fritach * and others by bombardment with neutrons. The nucleus broke up 
into two nearly equal fragments, one of ihcm being an isotope ol Barium 
(atomic number 56) and the other elements being those witli varying 
atomic numbers ftom 50 to 57 t6'l-39). 

Later experiments show'ed that there was a maximum release of 
energy when the uranium nucleus (atomic number 92), ou bombardmeDt 
with neutrons, ** breaks up into two particles of couiparable masses e.g. 
Barium (atomic number 56} and Krypton (atomic number 36) which fly 
npart^ due to electrical rcpuliaiDn between the charges on lissiou parlicles^ 
II is found that the surn of the masses of particles into which an excited 
Uranium nuclear breaks up is less by one part in thousand than that 
of the parent nucleus and hence this process la accompanied by large 
release qf energy (vide supra}* The energy released per fission of a 
uranium nucleus was approximately 200 mlHioH t:kcirM vaUa^ 


I lulia^i * Gsrrtmn. ■* G«rmui Jew. ^ Gcrm^ Jew. 

, . , * BuroSng a such u coal mboaK fout volts ft^r 

li tHiir-aiamiC energy, What ■ canuut ihe iwo Ji^di of \ 


tbii 
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The fission of uranium was done also by Mme. Curie-Joliot and 
M. Joliot independently by parallel and other means (1-2-1939). 

From the Realm of Fantasy to the Region of 
Practical Politics 

The discovery of the “ fission ” of the uranium nucleus by Otto 
Hahn by bombardment with neutrons, their interpretation by Meitner 
and Fritsch, and the proof given shortly after, by Joliot, Halban ’ and 
Kowarski * in Paris and by Fermi and Szilard * and their collaborators in 
America that in this fission several secondary neutrons are given off in 
addition to the fission fragments, brought the question of utilizing this 
discovery from the realm of fantasy to actual possibility. This was the 
crucial fact, for here was a source of neutrons (secondary neutrons) for 
which one did not have to waste millions of charged particles (such as 
alpha particles from radium and other radioactive elements,) in an effort to 
hit some nuclei, the nucleus having an area ten million times smaller than 
that of the rest of the atom. (R. E. Peierls : Science News 2, p. 9). 

Discovery of the two Isotopes of Uranium 

Niels Bohr* discovered that of the two isotopes of uranium, (U 238 
and U 235), it was the rarer isotope uranium 235 which was the most 
sensitive to fission and breaks up under absorption of both slow and fast 
neutrons. Uranium 238 is found in abundance. The proportion between 
the rare (U 235) and the abundant (U 238) isotopes is 1 : 140. The 
objective therefore is to obtain the very sensitive isotope uranium 235 in as 
large a quantity as possible. 

Uranium 235 is separated from uranium 238 both by physical 
devices and chemical means. The lighter isotope U 235 is again more 
easily obtained from Plutonium 239 by chemical means than from 
U 238 by the complicated mass-spectrographic separation, a physical 
device, thus : 

», ...... neutrons —2B rays 

U 238 - > Pu 239 -> Plutonium -___ ^ U 235. 


* French. 

* French. 


*Slav. 

^ Dane. 
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The Plutonium Separation Plant 


The plant for the separation of plutonium was designed on the 
basis of experiments that used only microgram quantities of plutonium. 
A microgratn is one-millionth of a gram. Experiments with these micros¬ 
copic quantities were possible only because of the high stage of per¬ 
fection to which the science of microchemistry has now reached. This 
is a romance in itself. 


What is a Pile ? 

It was decided to work simultaneously on several methods of 
isolating u^^nium 235 and also on production of plutonium. Fermi and 
Szilard proposed a method to embed lumps of uranium in a matrix of 
some moderator not unlike raisins in a cake. This construction came to 
be known as a “ lattice and the resulting structure as a “ pile 

For purposes of atom bomb production, plutonium was obtained 
from the carbon pile first in the pilot plant and then, on a large scale, in 
the huge industrial plants. It was a remarkable achievement. 

Uranium bombarded with neutrons gives a mixture of Uranium 
and plutonium, (vide supra). This mixture is dissolved in acid and 
separated chemically into metals or salts of plutonium and uranium. 

Plutonium is more susceptible to fission by slow neutrons and could 
be used in a chain reaction like uranium 235, the rare isotope of uranium. 

What is a Chain Reaction ? 

“ It is a very expensive process to continually supply the pile with 
neutrons generated outside the pile. But fortunately during the process 
of fission, each nucleus emits 2-3 neutrons and these neutrons if they can 
be made to be absorbed by other fissionable nuclei, will make reaction 
self-sustaining. This is what is known as chain reaction. 

** Some amount of neutron leaks away across the boundary surface 
of the pile and some other amount is absorbed by impurities like boron 
•and some of the rare earth elements present in uranium, which do not 
contribute to the maintenance of the fission reaction. 

“ The following two conditions are therefore necessary for the 
setting up of a self-reacting atomic pile: 

(1) To isolate and purify a sufficient quantity of fissionable material 
like uranium 235 or plutonium 239. 
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(2) To determine the critical volume of the metal beyond which 
the fission process once started will be self-maintained 


The Assembly of the Atom Bomb 

The possibility of the manufacture, on a large scale, of uranium 
235 and plutonium 239 being demonstrated, the question of the production 
of the atom bomb was taken up in right earnest. The last stage in this in¬ 
teresting story is the development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
and the development of atomic energy for bombs, for in much of their 
course they are interchangeable and interdependent. 

The details of mechanism of assembly and control of detonation 
are not, how’ever, disclosed. According to one version, there is a critical 
size for detonation, so that ordinarily the pieces are kept apart, and by a 
robot mechanism, they are brought together at the desired moment, and 
fired by neutrons obtained from radium-beryllium mixture *’.* 

Partial Control of the Atomic Bnergy 

It may be noted that the energy released in the atom bomb is only 
about one percent of the total energy contained in the Uranium atom. 
W hat a tremendous power it would be when a larger percentage of the 
energy contained within the atom comes under the complete control of 
man, passes our understanding I 


THE FUTURE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Peacetime Possibilities 


(a) Medical and Biological By-Products 


As is well known, the medical profession has long made use of both 
X-rays and radium in the treatment of many diseases including cancer. 
After the discovery of artiHcial radioactivity there was considerable 
research upon the use of radioactive isotopes both as a means of treating 


by M. N. Saba. Scitnct and 


' Industrial Utiliration of Atomic Power in India ' 

Culture, p. 88., Vol. 13, No 3. Sep. 1947. 

M.N.sSa*”'* >2, June 1946The Atom Bomb “ by 
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disease and as a tool for biological and medical research. Radioactive 
isotopes are a by-product of atomic energy. A radioisotope is an atom 
which gives off radiation. Artificial radioactive elements possess two very 
great advantages over the natural radioactive ones: namely, (a) most of 
the common elements can be made radioactive; (6) this radioactivity is 
short-lived enough so that it can be taken internally with no danger 
of cumulative effect like radium poisoning. Smaller quantities of a 
radioactive element can be used to trace large amounts of its inactive 
isotope. Consequently, the radioactive element acts in the body as a 
tracer in the detection of quantities so small as to defy analysis. The 
value of these radioactive isotopes in future in medicine, in “ tracer ” 
chemistry, and in many other fields of research can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. They are building up, bit by bit, a new understanding of the 
dynamic processes of life. 


(6) Power Plants 

“ Physicists believed in 1946 that the development of uranium piles 
for the generation of power was possible in the near future (production 
of electricity). Many physicists believed that such power plants might 
be made small enough to be installed in ocean liners but the^ did not 
see how they could be made small enough for use in automobiles or 
aeroplanes ”. (E. B., p. 88, 1947.) 

Humanity Stands at the Cross-roads Today 

“ Scientists feel that all mankind stands today at the cross-roads. 
One road leads to an international atomic armament race certain to end 
in World War III and the destruction of civilization. The other road 
leads to the peaceful development of atomic energy for the good of all 
humanity”. (E.B., p. 88, 1947.) 

The control of atomic energy was the most important problem 
facing the human race today. Now energy is an energy and force is a 
force. Energy or force is neither good nor bad in itself. It is the use 
that the individual or a politician, a country or a nation is making of these 
forces that is the most important thing. These forces may be used for 
uplifting humanity, taking it a step forward in evolution and spreading 
peace and prosperity, or may be used for maleficent ends, without regard 
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to divine economy or any thought for the good of the peoples of the world, 
by spreading false notions about the superiority of one race over the 
other (pseuo-anthropology) and the wrong use of the radio and the press 
in instilling thoughts of hatred among the people. 

Occultism and Pseudo-Occultism 

It is here that we may distinguish between Theosophy or occultism 
and pseudo-occultism*. Now pseudo-occultism has started spreading in the 
world today. It is that great danger to society that we have to be aware 
of and guard against. Dr. Annie Besant’s views on this subject given below 
are very clear and illuminating. Let us calmly brood over what she says: 

When a man becomes a real occultist he becomes only a force for 
good in the world. . . There is no true spiritual life, there is no real occult¬ 
ism, until the man at last recognizes that the goal of his being is to 
become a force for good, and that only, in the world. . . . There is only 
one thing left within him, the longing to be of service. . . The grasping of 
these forces both on the physical and super-physical planes by one in 
whom the personality is not eliminated may become a source of danger 
alike to himself and others and may tend to retard the progress of the race 
instead of lifting it upwards. [It should be noted]. . . that suffering 
follows from grasping powers ere we are ready to use them, from plucking 
the fruit of knowledge ere it is ripe for our consumption, from striving to 
rule ere yet we have learnt to obey, and from endeavouring to snatch at 
the mighty forces of the spiritual realm until we have learnt the great 
lesson of the Spirit—that only by giving is the spirit shown, that only by 
utter abnegation is the true life realized.’ (Author’s italics). 


' Sec also this Vol., Preface to Part I, first edition and p. 15. 

» Annie Besant : Evolution and Oceultism, Essays and Addresses, Vol. Ill, pp. 180-209. 


ATOMIC BOMB: A CHALLENGE 
TO MAN‘ 

By D. D. KANGA 

Atom ' has become the principal topic of discussion in 
the world at the present day. Will the discovery and 
control of the atomic bomb destroy the beautiful crea¬ 
tions of humanity or will it take humanity to a glorious 
and happy future ? Will it prove a blessing or curse to mankind ? The 
atomic bomb may shorten the war and hasten peace but will the peace be 
enduring, will man be able to keep peace ? Should humanity build its 
social structure on the basis of fear and behave in a gentlemanly way be¬ 
cause a Democles sword constantly threatens to fall on its head if it goes 
astray or should the social structure be based on the solid and broad 
foundation of love, freedom and justice, wisdom and compassion, arising 
out of a deep understanding of the laws of life, of the constitution of the 
whole man and of the whole universe ? In the latter case there will be no 
danger of the terrific force, which science has placed in the hands of man, 
being misused by an individual or a group of individuals, by a nation or 
a group of nations, for their selfish interests. 

The ethics of the atomic bomb is engaging the attention of scientists 

^ ^ . and statesmen, of leaders of thought and of human 

The Ethics ot the ^ . . . ... 

Atomic Bomb affairs, of war ministers and ministers of religion. Some 

have protested against its use and a very few have spoken 
in its defence. The fact that the majority of the writers have expressed 
profound disquiet and strong doubts about the wisdom of its use by the 
allies and further, the fact that some of the scientists themselves who were 

* By courtesy of the Bombay University. (The Journal of the University of Bombay, 
Vol. Xiy, Part III, November 1945). This Note by the author himself as Managing Editor of 
the Ph 3 rsical Science Section is reproduced here with a few alterations, and some additions 
beginning from the Indian Science Congress Resolution.—Ep. 
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concerned in the development of the atamic bomb arc very uneiey over 
the implications of their diKOvery augur well for the future. 

Man is on the threshold of a great change, a mighty revolution, 
o ii Til h Id revolution will usher in a new order of 

(it« Cr«ni Omnifo which the needs of humanity require so badly at 

present in consequence of the senseless and reckless 
dost rue tipn of our present great sources of etierg>', nartidy, ihe coal mines 
and tiie nil wells and the vast forests, iit the terrible war which ended in 
1945, or whether the nations of the earth, intoxicated with pride and 
power end steeped in their lust of greed and possessions, will make use of 
the atomic bomb in the next w'ar, mutually destroy tbemselves and bring 
humanity once again to the dark ages, remains to be seen. Worse than 
the physical atomic bombs whose power of destruction wc so much dread 
because they are visible and tangible to us are the invisible atomic bombs of 
hatred, mistrost, and suspicion w hich humanity uses so freely with Little care 
for their consequences. These bombs can wipe out in an hour the structures 
of goodwill built through generations. It is these invisible atomic bombs 
which are more to be dreaded than the physical atomic bombs; and if 
these arc so dreaded then there is little likelihood of this atomic power 
being raiaused. On the other hand, this tremendous power viluch man is 
now able to control and manipuhite will be used in a thousand diflerem 
ways for the happiness of mankind. Let us hope that the forces of light 
and love and wisdom will prevail over those of d3rknes.s and selfishness 
and greed and such a dire calamity will be averted. 

It is said that the W'orld so far will get but that with which 

Man lit On ^ safely entrusted If the terrific energy locked 

Oidenl atom has come under man’ii control and is 

made available now, it means that man is put on his 
severest ordeal and given a chance to see whether he will rise to the great 
trust reposed in him. Let us be optimistic. Let us w elcome the chubby 
beautiful little angel in our midst. Let us make an inner resolve that we 
sliall ne^er betiay the great trust put m us. Let us pledge before our 
Supreme Self that we shall not abuse this power that has come in oiir 
hands. Let us have such a code of honour as doctors and lawyers and 
ministers of religion have and declare that we would rather sacrifice our 
life than misuse the power that Providence has thought fit to release for 
the benefit of the whole creation. 

' ], E12. 
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As a result of the terrible sufTering humanity has through 

since the duLbreah of World War I and particularly 
during the last eight or ten years, an immense change 
unknow n to man has, let US hop<, come over him and 
made him wise and humble. The atomic bomb will bring about a com* 
plete change in warfare, in our outlook on life, in our valuation of things; 
so, let os hope, as a result of that, that there will be a witting sacrijfc* 
of their /tiivereign rightu on the part of the “ have " nations, monopolist 
capitalists. Big Business and vested interests; that there will be a 
revolutionary change in their ideas about competition; that it will be 
evident to them that " selfishness is a colossal failure '* and that, beconiing 
wiser, they will avoid the dire results of personal competition and go in for 
a universal co-operation, for a new type of competition in which there will 
be an earnest attempt to outdo each in the service of all, Not to support 
life alone but to make it mote lovely will then be the aim ; not to make 
life more lovely for one’s self alone but for one’s neighbours also will then 
be the goal. 


Since the discovery of enormous amounts of energy locked up 
in the atoms of the radioactive elements, the scientists 


Face i^^Pioblem have concentrated all their efforts to bring under control 
this atomic power and use it for industrial and other 
purposes in peace times. The making of the atomic bomb has shown 
that the secret of controlling this power has now been known to them. 
It is impossible to go back now and say that in view of the potentiality 
of tbe atomic bomb for great harm io the hands of the selfish—" the 
Cains of the human race'—researches on the industrial utiliiation of 
this treraendous pow'er for peace times be dropped. That will not he 
advisable. We must face the probledi boldly. The problem must be 
attacked on all fronts—scientific, f^ucationalt economic, industrial, 
political, etc. Every possible encourogemEnt must be given to the scicn* 
tists engaged in this work to carry on their researches further. These 
scientists must be men and women with the very highest sense of honour 
and moral responsibility. Secondly, there should be a new orientation 
in education. The present mind-dominated system must be supplemented 


■ CunHiini for ibo FJutiiiaB of the PtiUic ; Profetwr Albert Einst^ji and * (troop of 
en t7.1I.l«e*l New Y«V for 1.0OT,MOdalI*f* in pnbUc ■ubscnptwM to 

bt uud 'm tht cOrnrrtunily ifi ‘aociflJ impliCAliom oC ftlQfiiie energy &nil itte si-epi 

to Bivold tbe oiT clvJIlSnLioPr 
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by a system which gives first place to the Spirit in man^s constitution 
afid in which mind and body become the instruments of the Spirit. The 
new system of education should help people to live a life and not 

a narrow, partial, restricted, stunted, superficial life such as the majority 
of the people are living now. Education must be based on spiritual 
foundations. That is the royal road to progress. That way lies salvation 
and real happiness. That way lies the solution of many a complicated 
and difficult problem. 

* * ■ * 

The Atomic Bnnib is a challenge to man, to all the scientists and states- 

A ciiaUcfiKB world, to all the religious heads of the world, 

h- Mrr' educationists of the world. It says t "Use 

me well and I shall prosper you and prove to be a 
blessing to mankind. Use me ill and I shall destroy yon and prove to be 
a curse to all . What are we going to do ? Accept the challenge or tun 
away and acknowledge defeat ? 

The atomic bomb invention is one of the greatest triumphs of 
science and of the application of the ^eintlfic method. 

FnuEimtion^ acqiure knowledge is one thing but to know how 

3ciim£« ? make a good use of that knowledge is quite another 

thing. Shall we say that though intellectually we may 
be giants, spiritually wc are still infants and so we arc afraid to he in 
possession of this mighty secret and shall have nothing to do with it* sup¬ 
press it, sabotage it, as so many scientific discoveries and anventions have 
been done before and are being done now* for unothfr rcasiOii—-that they 
came in the way of the vested Interests, though if they had seen the light 
of day* might have benefited hiimanityd Shmuid be o/ 

EcUnce } What is the answer ? The answer is an emphatic " No'^ 

We should not forget that’ w^e are immortal spirits* fragments of 
the Divine and that w'e are not merely body and brain. 

proceed with further researches on this atomic 
power and see how it could be utilized for beneficent 
purposes in life and raising standards of living and at the some time take 
measures to see that ive become spiritually strong so that with a con* 
trolled and purified mind and emotions* w'ith an equal development of 
heart with h^d, the question of the misuse of the atomic powder does 
not ariM at all Will the Universities of the warld rise to the occasion, 
understand Ihcir responsibilities, bring about a great reform in the 
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educational system so that their alunmi are spiritufflty equipped, armed, 
and well prepared to meet the challenge the atomic bomb has thrown 
at thfetn ? 

Control of Atomic Enenfy 

Resolution 

" The members of The Indian Science Congress Association as^m- 
faled at its Annual Session at Bangalore on Jonwor^ 5, 1S46 record 
it as their considered opinion that any attempt to keep future atomic 
knowledge secret will not only fail in view of the fact that basic atomic 
secrets have already been disclosed, but will lead immediately to a 
dangerous armaments race and ultimately to a >var. They are of the 
opinion that the only seatrity for humanity against the destnictioe mss 
of atomic vtcafions is to be found in setting up an rulenifltfcjnof ar;jani- 
sation which will promote the free exchange of all basic knowledge betweea 
the scientists of dll nations, and control atomic energy to the extent neecssary 
to ensure its use only for peaceful ends ", (italics mine) 

* * • • 

Opinions of Some Eminent Scientists 

A perusal of the statements of some of the eminent scientists 
made in 1946’'47 ' reveals the following points; 

1. There (s no defence against atom bombs.* 

2. It is futile to keep secret the knowledge of atomic bomb 

manufacture as the basic atomic secrets arc already known.* 

3. The results of further researches on this subject must be pub¬ 

lished and made known to scientists ail over the world/ 
Science must grow in an atmosphere of freedom. 

4. Scientists must refuse to carry on researches under military 

secrecy.* 

VdI. IM, Ho -4040. S^I$47, pp. 444-4S1. 

* EinitAifl, 

* Eiaiiein. Vi^e aiw RnalutJon above. 

* Thc pnnciplt (q th« w^om of ihe in wHlsIiDldiiig kqowlHf^fe from 

iJi« profuq rcIcTB qqt lo iciAotifie but occuh ktiDxvIuii^a obuined liin?u|h tbft 

of oocqll faculties, Vida HuoMtion (tupn-] 

* Sir Henry Dole- Sco Sir Heorj' tynJc's Addreo? aj prT^iitnt to iba Bntbib a^ociutkiD 

for iha ad\'AJQ£«tnAni of SciftncA delivwed il DyodM on 2?, {Naturti. Auqu'^t 

iSW?, pp. 280-10.) 
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5. Scientists must refuse to do researches for the State or industry 

if they are not allowed to publish the results of their 

researches.* 

6. International control and inspection of atomic energy plants 

are absolutely necessary.* 

Raising this important question—a question of life and death for 
our civilization—above academic discussion and considering it as practical 
men of the world, we are forced to come to the following conclusions: 

Practical Considerations 

A. That there shall be no frustration of science. 

B. That there shall be an International Body established and 

entrusted with the following powers : 

(0 To raise an International World Police Force* greater 
^ ‘ and more powerful than could be raised by any other 

single country in the world. 

This International Force will be one military unit working under 
the authority of the International Body and belong to no one particular 
country or countries however great and powerful. It will not be a 
mixture of several separate military units from different countries existing 
side by side. The individual soldiers belonging to this one military unit 
will forget their race and nationality and develop a common language of 
their own a new language and a new outlook on life and a new mentality 
which is globular, which considers all mankind as one family.^ 

(ii) To use the International Force and recognised weapons 

and methods of war a/onc, as a punitive measure, 
against any aggressive nation which disregards the 
ruling of the International Body and attacks another 
nation and refuses to have its quarrels settled with 
that nation by resorting to arbitration. 

(iii) To use the International Force and recognised weapons 

and methods of war alone, as a punitive measure, 

• Sir Henry Dale. 

* See p. 334. Freedom and Civilization, by B. Malinowski. 

< Einstein, 1947. Also Sir Richard Acland in •* Unser Kampf, Our Struggle. 1940. 
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a^inst B nation which carries on researches on atomio 
energy but which does not allow' its laboratories and 
factories to be iospecled by the International Inspec¬ 
tion Board of Control, 

(iv) To permit any country in the world to carry on 
researches on atomic energy provided it agrees to tbe 
inspection of its laboratories and factories by an 
International Inspection Board of Control, 

(v> To see that the atom bomb is never used tn fiitnre 
warfare. 


Idea] Arrangement 


The ideal arrangement would be for each nation, 

(1) to agree to their quarrels being settled by peaceful metheds of 

arbitration through free discussion and deliberation ; 

(2) to agree to a complete disarmament except for police and militia 

for the maintenance of internal peace and order ; 

(3} to agree to the abolition of war and the ont-lawing of the 
atom bomb: 

(oj in view of the present developments of scientidc w'arfarc; and 
(6) in view of the fact that we have now reached a itage of 
evolution in human history where the only orcattve function 
of war—the forming of larger cultural units—ta no longer 
necessary;' and finally, 

(4) to cO'Operate with other nations to carry on researches for 
the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful, domestic and 
industrial purposes.' 


‘ B. : PrtgJim tmd CivOivaiian, p. SSO. 

^ for it! ution upon a. lightaina-lits cttiin roBctian ia which (he 

pi»M» at nuclw fiutob inlieB pikce la the entire inui of muerial iaebeut one t«i-inil}iODlh 
■ j* ■ reaMioo cannht be UMid for teleue at anergy for omTinuntil or 

ind^nel Pivpw La uniw ol pgace. The rate ti which nudciir finJon akta piece rcuoim 
t done by tEe denaturing ai the fjuii^njiEIc mated aIi. U -335 

ud ntitnnium «ti be lhat ia, ibny can be mined wtib sj&to sttbstinco whlcli 

hu tlw effect of elowing down tha taui at which nucitar huinn ta^e placr in iheee 


Thie *" denaturing " oC li»icinable maceriali and the denaltinPR ** of tail and rectilsHi 
spinl a« not cwrUy pmlM lb«i^h in Mh caaw tbe danititrinR if done fw indu^tfi^ 
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IntcraAtioMl Outlook und Collobaruttoii NocoiBEry 

The future Js hopefuJ and glorious if there is international collabora¬ 
tion» if the scientists of all nations unite, plan and pool their resources 
together and |five the results of their researches to the whole world. 
Where the politicians have failed to remove national rivalries and 
misunderetaiidings, the scientists may succeed. They have the power to 
bring about such a consummation, provided they become intemational in 
their outlook and as large-hearted and large-visioned as they are large- 
brained’) so that they consider the whole world as one family and do every¬ 
thing from the glcbut4tr point of view. 






ibovi!;, iti tbe wc of tEe latter it la done to chsape 
luiatabla Jar adible purpckiu. 

'■Mm ■freement to outlaw ihe atom bomb la iutaiicjcDt and will H&fwnrb Iknulv 
d«. lojhe tUM tbe 

SlOm# for botabs ira In of tbnr uutw tnf«rcbuij|AaMe and inlir- 

dcpesdsiit. Thtti, lha only ^arniiM Ui^alonie plul» would doi baconverted^dHtnicbvp 

*»d good Ultboreach Oition involved", (rfcn Y»^f 

nf ®f tlic atomic anarsy becomn a practical propmiUon aa a remit 

^ the resBuchu of the flaedtutt, Ihsn nunt oi th» oiisUoa: eower icboim will be out 

nave lo be boroe m audd by tboM wbe lni«nd goiog in Cor big schcraea, 


A NOTE ON OCCULT CHEMISTRY’ 


Bv D. D. KANGA 
iNTftODflcTlON 


The scjentist of today will be the occultist of tomorrow. It ts therefore 
in tile fitness of things that he should know Eomething of a new branch 
of chemistry, called '* Occult Chemistry ", which has come into eicistence 
since 1S55. The pioneers in this new line of research were Annie Besant 
and C. W. Lcadbcatet. They made use of a new unique methad, called 
the occult method, and a new trained faculty, called the faculty of 


clairvoyance, in their investigations into the nature of the atoms of all 
chemical elements then known and also of others unknown to orthodox 
science, which they discovered for the first time. The use of this new 
method of investigation is of added atgni finance today, which is supposed 
to be sn age of atomic bombs—an age in which science has brought under 
control great forces of nature, but an age in which man is not morally and 
spiritually sufficiently advanced so that he could be safely trusted to make 
a good use of all those powers for the welfare of the whole of humanity. 

The scientific training and discipline, though exctsllent in many 
ways to develop certain fine qualities, has been found 
to be inadequate to develop character, to bring about 
a change of heart or a change on the psychological level.* 
There is therefore the fear of power given by science 
being misused by man. Moreover, the present scientific method of 
investigation, though excellent for inquiry and research in a man-slaed 
world, has been found to be insufficient for the astronomical world and 
to fail completely in the world of atoms and sub-atoms/ It thus seems 


SdcntiJie And 
OccuJt MfttKod* 
of RcKJjcii 


^ &» to Part I f^r ills? meaain^ ol Dctultiam.—E d. 

* ” Thff TlmlJ of lelf-HuploralPCAi Pawl Itl Df thij Kricf.—ED. 

'n«vi«w ^"Phjfnic* mod Fliilasdphy " by Sir Jama Jeans, Scirnce and Cttltun, 
January IW, p. 299, 
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that the scientific method of inquiry as well as the scientific training and 
discipline have been found to be inadequate for further progress in evolu¬ 
tion and, therefore, they require to be supplemented by another method 
and another discipline which may be able to achieve both the above-men¬ 
tioned objects. Fortunately for us, the ancient sages have discovered 
such a method, which is no other than the occult method, which fulfils 
both these objects. The beauty of this method is that the training and 
discipline a person has to go through to acquire the new faculty of 
clairvoyant investigation leads to such refinement of character, ennoble¬ 
ment of nature, and openness and purity of mind that the question of 
misuse of power for personal gain or selfish ends does not arise. In this 
age of atomic bombs, this is a very important consideration. At the 
same time, it gives a method of investigation in the superphysical and 
sub-atomic worlds, for which the present scientific method has been found 
to be inadequate. These claims of the ancient sages have been amply 
corroborated by the occult investigators, Annie Besant and C. W. Lead- 
beater, by the exemplary lives of service and sacrifice they have led and 
by their showing to a doubting world the possibility of developing a 
trained faculty of clairvoyance and their making use of it in investigations 
in a new branch of what has now come to be known as Occult Chemistry. 

One of the aims of the two researchers in these investigations 
was to give proof to science that could not be chal¬ 
lenged as fact. It may be put in their own words: 
We wanted to take some subject in which science 
was advanced, and study the things that science had not discovered 
but was on the way to discover, and discover at some future time. We 
wanted to put on record from pure clairvoyant observations certain facts 
in nature, indubitable facts which we could examine and which we could 
write down and publish, so that when any of these facts should come to 
be discovered, a man could not deny that they had been found out by a 
method not used by modern science. That was the object of these 
investigations, and much of them has already justified itself rather sooner 
than we expected **. ’ 

Another aim of these investigators was “to know just a little more 
of the way the Divine Mind manifests in Nature. . . . They had already 
received so much inspiration for noble living and service from what they 
knew of Theosophy, that they desired to know more of that Wisdom. It 
* From an unpublished address by Annie Besant, 13-11.1921, 
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might well be said that their motto was: ‘ To the glory of the Grand 
Geometrician of the Universe and for the perfection of humanity 

The investigations began, as we have stated above, in 1895 and went 
on through long breaks up to 1932. The first elements to be investigated 
were the familiar elements, Hydrogen, Oxygen and Nitrogen ; their last 
investigation resulted in the discovery in December 1932 of a new element 
in the stratosphere of At. Wt. 2 (H = l), which was named “ adyarium 
All the elements known to chemists were investigated by the trained 
faculty of clairvoyance and some others not yet discovered by science. 
Not only elements but a large number of chemical compounds also, both 
inorganic and organic, have been examined by this method and the results 
of these investigations were given in the form of articles, illustrated with 
diagrams, by C. Ji'narajadasa from time to time in various issues of The 
Theosophist^ Mr. Jinarajadasa was their colleague and collaborator in 
this work from the very beginning and has done yeoman service in the 
development of this subject, by putting out a number of most useful notes, 
implying much careful research, w^ithout which the authors could not 
have written the book which appeared under the name Occult Che- 
mistry. Writing about the diagrams, showing the details of the con¬ 
struction of each element, the two authors, Annie Besant and C. W. 
Leadbeater, say that they owed them to the most painstaking care of 
Mr. JinarajadSsa without whose aid it would have been impossible for 
them to have presented clearly and definitely the complicated arrange¬ 
ments by which the chemical elements are built up.* 

What is this unique method of investigation ? C. Jinarajadasa 
M thod describes it in the following words : “ Their [the occult 

Invc«iigaUon researchers ’] method of work is unusual. They do not 
use mass spectroscope in these investigations but use the 
faculty of clairvoyance. One power in highly trained clairvoyance is the 
faculty to magnify far and away beyond the capacity of the ultramicros¬ 
cope. This faculty has been described in the old books on Yoga as the 
power to be ‘ infinitesimally small ’. For when the observer is infinite¬ 
simally small, then what he sees appears large. This briefly is the rationale 

* C. Jinarajad&sa, Occult Investigations, p. 283, T., June, 1938. 

Jan,-Dec., 1908; T., July, Sept., Oct., 1909; T., March, April, Aug., 1924: T., 
March, April, Aug., Sept., 1925; T., June, 1926; T., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1932 : T., Jan., March, 


’ P. 18, O.C., 2nd edition. 
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of clairvo>'aQt magnification, k is not the principle of the miscroscope 
which enlarges the image of the object; on the other hand, the observer 
mmiiaiiies hitnsdl in consciousness so that his " siic " is infinitesimaliy 
small "J Mr. JinaraJadasa further explaina : 

These investigations are totally different from those of the che- 
mists and physicists in that each dement is seen in puris naturatibus, 
that IS to say, not under any electrical or magnetic excitation . 

" The chemical atoms arc. therefore, observed exactly as they are, and 
no experiment whatsoever, except one, is made upon them to change their 
natural function. This exception is due to the fact that each atom is 
whirling rapidly, and therefore it is necessary to lessen somewhat its 
movement so that the various parts of the elements can be clearly seen as 
to draw them. The work of lessening the movement is not dissimilar to 
t at of making a person who swings a rope lighted at one end. thus 
making a complete circle of light, to move his arm slower so that it 
1^ possible to see the end of the lighted rope as it makes one point of 

ight, and not a circle.” (P. 467, T., J uly 1913.) This is a very special 
feature of this method. 

The results of clairvoyant magnifications of the different elements 
Patnilia <4 hy the method above described reveal that the atoms 
Eleracni* elements have definite inner and outer structures. 

With a few exceptions (Hydrogen, *’Adyarium”, "Oc- 
cultum Helium, Nitrogen. Oxygen. Fluorine, Titanium and iJirconium). 

e elements fall into seven groups or families according to the shape or form 
^ey present externally. The word " family ” will be used for these groups U. 
distingujgh them from those of orthodox science. They are described as: 
a) Spikes- (monovalent); (b) “Dumb-Bells” (monovalent) (there are 
wo different families of monovalent elements ); (c) Tetrahedra (divalent); 

^ ubes (tnvaknt); («) Ocuhedra (tctmvaknt); f/J ''Crossed-Bars 
tmnsUional elements); and (g) “Stars" (neutral). The names given to 
hem by the clairvoyant investigators are significant.* See Crookes diagram 
t facing 331 for th^se c.tiarnal forma. 

p 

* P. W, T.^ OclDbflf 191^. 
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The Crookes diagram of the Periodic Law of the elements was 
found to be not only the simplest but also the most graphic and descriptive 
of the facts observed and of the greatest use to the researchers in their 
investigations.' This diagram in a modified form, as prepared by Jina- 
rajadasa from the results of clairvoyant investigations, is given here. 
A study of this diagram will be very illuminating. The classification of 
the elements in this diagram is based on the total number of the ultimate 
physical atoms called “Anu” contained in each element. The word 
“Anu” comes from the Sanskrit which means the ultimate particle of 
physical matter. Hydrogen, the lightest of all known elements, is stated 
as having 18 “ Anu 

The Anu consists of two varieties, positive and negative, one being 

The Anu mirror image of the other. (See pp. 287-88, Chemistry 

monogragh). “ This ultimate physical atom can scarcely 
be said to be a “thing’’, though it is the material out of which all 
things physical are composed. It is formed by the flow of the Hfe-force * 
and vanishes with its ebb. When this force arises in “space’’* • . . 
atoms appear; if this be artificially stopped for a single atom, the atom 
disappears ; there is nothing left. Presumably, were that flow checked 
but for an instant, the whole physical world would vanish, as a cloud melts 
away in the empyrean. It is only the persistence of that flow * which 
maintains the physical basis of the universe’’.* 

The occult investigators have thrown a flood of light on the 
constitution of matter. Their investigations showed that 
chemical elements are bodies built up of different 
numbers of fundamental units of physical matter arranged 
in a variety of ways. Science too reached the same conclusion a few 
years later when it said that the chemical elements were seen to be 

goats. In the case of impurities (such as carbon in a London atmosphere) 
the proportion is always insignificant and there one might pick out the impur¬ 
ity as one might differentiate between the sheep in the flock and the shepherd 
or the dogs (P. 103, T, October 1909.) 

' See the previous monograph on Chemistry for Crookes pictures of the Genesis of 
Elements. 

* This life-force is known to Theosophists as Fohat, the force of which all the physical 
plane forces —electricities—are differentiations. 

* When Fohat ** digs holes in space 

^ The first life-wave, the work of the Third Logos. See diagram 7, p. 287, Chemistry 
monograph, this Part. 

* O.C., pp. 21-22. 
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bcidies built up of electrons in varying number and probably in varying 
arrangements. Modern geienoe postulates the neutron^ the proton, and the 
electron as the ultimate and fundamental units of matter.^ 

The fundamental difference between the methods of attack of the 
occuU and scientihe investigators lies in the fact that whereas the occultists 
with the help of their trained faculty of clairvoyance, actually see the 
structurrsi, both inner and outer, of the atoms and molecules, tbe scientists 
arc not able to do so even w'ith the help of the most powerful ultra-micro- 
scope, for atoms and molecules are far too small to allow vIbubI microscopic 
observation. " Finding themselves unable to look directly 
Atuck molecule or the atom, physicists have been 

forced to develop means for probing from the outside, 
or for blowing up the atom to see what comes out Under the 
circumstances the scientific investigators cannot know what are the actual 
structures of atoms, whereas tbe occult investigators simply slow dow'ii 
the whirling motion of the atoms go as to observe their structures and 
draw them, just as one can draw the movements of a racehorse going 
over a hurdle in a slow motion picture on a screen. 

The results of these ekm'oyant investigations show that there 
arc three more sub-states of matter between the easeous 

Sub-Stale* flf Jt'.i jL t . 

Matter atomic states. Over and above the three known 

states of physical matter, namely, solid, liquid and 
gaseouE recogniaed by scicence, there are four other states of matter. 
They are called etheric,* (fourth stage), euper-etberic, (third stage), sub¬ 
atomic (second stage), and atomic (first stage). When one reaches the 
atomic state, one reaches the extreme limit of physical matter.* {Diag. 2). 

These ultimate physical particles of matter are all alike, no matter 
from what source they are derived- They are positive and negative, 
one the exact mirror image of the other; they are tbe “Anu". The 
physical atom is seen as being made of seven finer whorls and three coarser 
whorls, forming between them a cadticcus-like form in the middle. “ Each 
of the finer whorls is formed of seven yet finer oneg. set successively at 


iaywtiijaiioo* mtiht be dincied m findins mu the tditlonifaJp betweco Ibe 
* f!*.. atom of Owull Chcmtiiliy) and ihe neutwn, the proton, 

acid eleciron (the uUimita uniia af Duttrr nf Modern Scbncf). ^ 

’ 6/ hy Cbme. p. 163. 

^ This h nol ihe Aether of Space. 

^ Seealio p. 394, Uitft 
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niACRAb a 

right angles to each other, each Tiner than its predecessor! these wc call 

Tiie Phyiicml Aiotn 3) , . . Each spirilla IS animated by the 

life force of a plane, and four ore at present normally active, 
one for each round.* Their activity in an individual may be prcmattiiely 
forced by yoga practice **, , ... “lo the three whorls flow currents of 

different electricitica; the seven vibrate in response to etberic w-aves of 
all kinds—to sound, light, heat, etc.; they show the seven colours of the 
spectrum; give out the seven sounds of the natural scale; respond in a 
variety of ways to physical vibrstion—ffashing, singing, pulsing bodies, they 
move incessantly, inconceivably heautifu] and brilliant. . . . The 
atom is a sun in miniature in its own universe of the inconceivably minute. 
Each of the seven whorls is connected with one of the Planetary Logoi, 

. panicai*™ about fipjrilke ste F.P.T,, IDS, alta O.C.. pp. aa-23; iJh 

A btudy IK idonsetonttust, by Amuc OesiAt, pp. JS, 29, lOJ. i09, 110. Hfl. 2iB. 240. 

* See fw " Ttoand " monograpb on Ccnln^. Pitrt 1. 
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SO (.hat each Planetar)' Logos has a direct infiuGncc playiag ou the very 
matter of which alt thiogs are constructed. It may be supposed that the 
three, conveying electricity, a differeatiaiioa of Fob at, are related to the 
iiolar Logoi These atoms go to build up our physical bodies. How 
closely related are we to the Solar Logos and Planetary Logoi will be seen 
from this picture of the atom.' 


Dug BAH ^ 


The rafionafd for the SlMiLARiTlES OF PEopeeties occurring in the 
sonte gro«/»» say, for example, the Dumb*Dell Group, between chlorine, brC' 
mine and iodine which arc monads, diamagnetic and negative, on the one 
hand and of sodium, copper and silver which are also monads and diamag¬ 
netic but positive, on the other, is brought cut tn diagram 4. See also 
Diagram 1 and Table 1 w'hich show where these elements occur. 

' S« nbd dtmnmi 7 ud S, CbeiiikAUy fnonoumpb, iht» F^. 

* Se« bIw lha monojiniih on Aiircliiar. Pnii IV. 
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Sodium seems to be the ground plan for the whole group. This shows 
the Logos at work in the building of the chemical elements, and “ how 
He builds from an * ancestral type' as Crookes suggests 



A reference to Table I will show that the rare earths which have been 
underlined, beginning with Lanthanum (La) and ending with Lutecium 
(Lu), are distributed by the occult investigators according to their clearly 
marked shapes among the following five different families: " Spikes ”, 
“ Dumb-Bells”, Tetrahedra, Cube and Octahedra. There has been a diffi¬ 
culty in the allocation of the Rare Earths in the Periodic Law Classification. 
B. Brauner who has made a special study of the subject has put forward 

* C. JinarSjadSsa. F. P. T.. (1938 edition), pp, 261-62. O. C., pp. 34-40. 

The third edition of Occult Chemistry, by Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater, edited 
by C. Jioarajadfisa which gives a comprehensive and elaborate account of this fascinsting 
subject of the building of chemical elements, profusely illustrated, will be published not before 
long.— Ed. 
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“ the Asteroid theory of the rare earths grouped them all together and 
placed them in the 3rd Group and 6th (long) Period. (See Table 2). 
The occult investigators have thus been able to allocate the rare earths 
to their proper families to which they naturally belong according to the 
shapes of their outer structure. This is one important feature of this new 
branch of Chemistry. 

The Anomalous Position of four Pairs of Elements in 
THE Periodic Law Classification 

A reference to Table 2 will show that the order assigned to the 
elements has been departed from that of the atomic weights in four in¬ 
stances. The four pairs of elements are: argon and potassium, cobalt 
and nickel, tellurium and iodine, and, thorium and protoactinium. In 
each case the order, as determined by the atomic weights, is reversed so 
that these elements may fall into the places in the Periodic Table to 
which their properties rightly assign them. It was Mendeleeff himself 
who assigned these positions in the case of the first three pairs of elements, 
for he believed that subsequent accurate re-determinations of their atomic 
weights would bring them in the right order in the Periodic Table. But 
this hope of his has not been fulfilled.’ The clairvoyant investigations, 
however, show no anomaly in these pairs of elements as the following 
table in the last column shows: 


(Name of the Element) 

(Atomic 

Weight) 

(Atomic 

Number) 

(Number of 
"Anu "') 

(1) " Proto-Argon ” 

37.33 

18 

672 

Argon 

39.944 

18 

714 

Potassium 

39.096 

19 

701 

(2) Cobalt 

58.94 • 

27 

1036 

Nickel 

58.69 

28 

1064 

(3) Tellurium 

127.61 

52 

2223 

Iodine 

126.92 

53 

2287 

(4) Thorium 

232.12 

90 

4187 

Protoactinium 

231 ’ 

91.. 

4227 


* Table 3, pp. 348-50. Diagram 1, facing p. 331. 

’ Mellor. Modem Inorganic Chefnistry, p. 118. 1941 edition. 
22 
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The element “ Proto-Argon ** is a very rare variety of Argon and was 
discovered by the clairvoyant investigators as early as 1908 along with 
other elements mentioned further on. This is the true argon and, with 
its At. Wt. 37.33 (H=l) and 672 “ Anu ", comes in the right place with 
regard to Potassium.' 

" 91 ” is given two different atomic weights according as it Is 
the first starting element in the disintegration of the Actinium series 
when its At. Wt. is given as 231 and is then called Protoactinium (Pa), 
which gives, by the expulsion of one alpha particle, Actinium of At. Wt. 
227 and At. No. “ 89 ”; or, it is supposed to be one of the products in 
the disintegration of the Uranium series when its At. Wt. is given as 234 
and is called Ux,. thus: 


Pa 
"91” 
231 • 


’ Ac 
“89” 
227 


-At. No.- 
-At. Wt.- 


U- 

92 

238.07- 


Ux. 




Ux. 
“91’ 
-»234 


Are Pa (91) of At. Wt. 231 and Ux^ (91) of At. Wt. 234 one and 
the same element ? 

Protoactinium (Pa), (At. Wt. 231 and At. No. 91) comes after 
Thorium (Th), (At. Wt. 232. 12 and At. No. 90), which is anomalous. 
Therefore “ 91 ” is probably Uxj, with At. Wt. 234. The At. Wt. of 
" 91 ”, according to clairvoyant investigations, is 234.833 (H=l).’ 


The Discovery of New Elements 


We now come to the most important feature of occult investiga- 
. tions—namely, the discovery of new elements, of which some are confirmed 
by science and some not yet. 

Elements not yet discovered by chemists are : " Adyarium ”, 
Occultum , X-Inter-periodic, Y-Inter-periodic, " Kalon ” and ” meta- 
Kalon ”, These are put in italics in Table 3, pp. 348-350. 


• In this connection it is worth while noting the following passage in the 
Isoto^s Md Atomic weights occurring on p, 729 Vol 12 in 
the Encyclopedia Bntannica ” (1947). This view seems to S a coiotem 
tion of what the occult investigators have stated : 

" The anomalies shown by those elements in the periodic table are 
now open to the simp est explanation. Thus Argon, in whiS the herv!« 

«hS° "’r 

nickel, tellurium uurl iodiue “•’'‘““'‘“'i •PP''" lo cobalt and 

’ Sw Table 3. 





Table 2—The Periodic Series of the Elements' 

(Atomic numbers are given in brackets after the symbol of the element) 
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It will be seen from the Table that each neutral gas has its “ meta ” 
variety. This was noted by the investigators in 1907. “ This may be 
called an isotope, but the structure of each meta variety is exactly similar, 
consisting, in fact, of an addition of 42 Anu in each neutral gas to make 
its meta variety. There must therefore be a definite relation between 
the normal variety and its meta kind. The meta variety of Radon is 
heavier than “ 87 ” which follows it on diagram 1.** ^ 

The discovery in 1909 of three new elements in the 8th group 
among the “ rare earths *’ which the investigators have named X-, Y-, 
and Z-, Interperiodic (At. Wts. 147, 148.55, and 150.22 respectively 
when H = l), occurring between the Ru, Rh, Pd group and Os, Ir, Pt 
group (Table 1). There are three vacant spaces in the 8th Group and 
these new elements fall naturally and beautifully in these positions ; the 
discovery of these elements, again, makes the group and the whole periodic 
table more symmetrical, (vide supra). This group has not yet been 
discovered by Science. The existence of this group was speculated upon 
by C. Jinarajadasa. (See Occult Chemistry^ pp. 16-17). 

The discovery of an isotope of an element for the first time, for 
example, of Neon in 1908 by Besant and Leadbeater which was after¬ 
wards confirmed by Aston in 1913. The term ‘ isotope ’ was not used by 
them since it was coined by Soddy only in 1910. It was called meta- 
Neon by both groups of investigators. 

I The discovery in 1908 of proto-argon (vide supra) and of meta¬ 

radon (meta-niton), which are not yet confirmed by science. 

The discovery in 1908 of meta-argon, meta-krypton, and meta¬ 
xenon ; these have been confirmed by science subsequently as isotopes, 
with this difference that whereas the isotopes of argon, krypton and xenon, 
according to orthodox science, are respectively 3, 6, and 9.* (Mellor) the 
meta-variety of each of these three neutral gases is only one, with a 
constant difference of 42 “ Anu ” between it and the normal variety. 

The discovery in 1907-1908 of “ Kalon ”, a heavy gas in air of 
At. Wt. 169.66 (H=l) and of ” Meta-Kalon ” of At. Wt. 172 (Hz=l), the 
number of anu of the two being respectively, 3054 and 3096, difference 42 
anu ; these are not yet discovered by science. 


>T.,July 1933, p. 470. 

* The Isotopes of Argon in order of abundance are : 40,36,38. 

do. Krypton do. : 84,86,82,83,86,78, 

do. Xenon do. : 129,152,131,134,136,120.128,126,124, 
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The discovery in 1908 of Platinum B, now called “ Canadium ” 
of At. Wt. 191.22 (H=rl). It is not yot described in Mellor’s Modern 
Inorganic Chemistry, revised by Parkes and Mellor, 1941. “It is not an 
isotope of Platinum but is a distinct metal, as distinct from Platinum as 
Platinum is from Iridium. This metal has lately been isolated by some 
mineralogists, and the term “ Canadium ’* has been given to it ' “ because 
it was discovered in Canada. 

The discovery in 1895 of a new element in air of At. Wt. 3 (H = l) ; 
it was described and illustrated in The Theosophist in 1908 ; it was named 
Occultum ” in 1907. Aston has isolated a stable isotope of Helium of 
mass 3 (31-10-1942). There is also an Isotope of H. of At. Wt. 3.’ 

The discovery and recording in 1909 of three new elements. 
Masurium, Rhenium, and “87”, of At. Wts. 100.11, 187.11, and 222.55 
respectively, (H=l). All these three have been subse<]uently discovered and 
confirmed by science. The element of At. No. 87 was discovered by 
science, spectroscopically in 1931.* It is now proposed to call “87” 
Francium [symbol Fr]. (p. 10, Nature, 4-1-1947.) 

There were two vacant spaces below Manganese in Group VII A 
of At. Nos. 43 and 75 upto 1925. Mosley’s work confirmed the reality 
of these gaps corresponding to atomic numbers 43 and 75. Masurium 
and Rhenium were discovered spectroscopically in 1925 by Noddack and 
Tacke by examining the X-ray spectra of concentrates from certain 
platinum ores and columbite. (Mellor’s “ Modern Inorganic Chemistry,” 
revised edition, 1941, p. 796). The At. Wt. of Masurium has not yet 
been determined b^ science as it is found in very small quantitie's. At. 
No. 43 has been assigned to it. In accordance with occult investigations 
as shown above. Masurium fits in beautifully in this position. Rhenium 
has been assigned At. No. 75 and its At. Wt. has been found to 186.92 
(Mellor). Rhenium, too, fits in beautifully in this position, as is evident 
by a glance at the Tables. (Vide infra.) 

The discovery in 1932 of a new element “ 85 ” ; this was described 
and illustrated in The Theosophist, November 1932. The London Times 
describes a new element of the same Atomic Number in its issue of 
7-7-1943 and calls it Anglo-Helvetium. A new element of Aomic Num¬ 
ber 85, to be called astatine (At.) is described on p. 24, Nature, 4-1-47. 

' T., p. 357, December 1932, and announced in the mineralogical magazine, 16. 

• Se« also T., pp. 228-9, July 1909. 

• These are described and illustrated in T., p, 99. October 1932. 
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The discovery in 1909 of a new elementt Illinium of At. Wt. 
146.66 (H = l), containing 2640 Aiiu, which would bring it in the vacant 
space of Atomic Number 61 (see table and diagram). It is confirmed by 
science. The At. No. assigned to it is 61 but its At. Wt. is not yet 
given.‘ (Vide infra.) 

The discovery in 1932 (December) of a new element, in the 
stratosphere, of At. Wt. 2 (H=l), It is named Adyarium ** by the 
Occult Investigators ; this new element is not yet confirmed by science/ 
There is an Isotope of H. of At. Wt. 2. 

» • * » # . 

The clairvoyant investigators have found that there are 99 
distinct elements and not 92 as stated by orthodox 
science. This figure does not include any isotopes, nor 
the meta-variety of the neutral gases/ This number 
is now raised to 96 if we include the four transuranium 

The difference of sqven more elements is due to the inclusion of 
the following elements discovered by the occult investigators, not yet 
discovered by science: (1) “Adyarium", (2) Occultum ", (3) ‘‘X-Inter- 
periodic ", (4) “ Y-Interperiodic ", (5) " Z-Interpenodic ", (6) " Kalon ", 
and (7) “ Canadium 

It was thought after Mosely (1914) that the number of chemical 
elements cannot exceed 92. Prof, Narlikar has gone so far as to show 
mathematically that there can be no more than 92. It is stated that 
according to the theories of configuration of the atom there can exist 
in the universe only 92 elements and no more than 92. "Clairvoyant 
investigators do, however, record the fact that there are more than 92 ", 
as stated above. This is a fruitful subject for research. 

Another fruitful subject for research is the following : There 
are no vacant spaces between the atomic numbers 1 and 2, 61 and 
62, 68 and 69, and 78 and 79, A glance at table 3 will show that 
clairvoyant investigators place the elements discovered by them and 
not yet discovered by science between the numbers given above ; for 
example, ''' Adyarium " and " Occultum " between 1 and 2, the 3rd Inter- 
periodic group (X-, Y-, interperiodics) between 61 and 62, "Kalon " 

> T,, p. 456, July 1909. * T., p. 361, December 1952. 

® See tables I and 3. See also T., July 1935, p. 472. 


Wkat IS the total 
number of the 
Chemical 
Elements ? 

elements. 
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and ‘ Meta-Kalon ” between 68 and 69, and “ Canadium ” between 78 
and 79.' 

In the light of recent scientific investigations, the total number of 

Artificial Radio- would exceed 92 if we include the artificially 

EJemenu produced radio-active elements. Fermi has obtained 
two new artificial radio-elements from Uranium. These 
will have atomic numbers of 93 and 94. They are now known as 
Neptunium (93) and Plutonium (94). Plutionium is used as the main 
charge in the making of atom bombs. Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg of the 
California University has recently announced the discovery of two other 
new elements Americium and Curium* which he h^s designated as 
numbers 95 and 96 in numberical order of classification, “of obvious 
importance from the standpoint of atomic energy It will not be sur¬ 
prising that as a result of. the most intense and energetic investigation 
of the subject in this direction, the number of artificially produced 
radio-active elements will increase and multiply to an enormous extent. 
The number has already grown to a big figure. 


The Negative Hydrogen ion 

It is a new chemical element discovered by S. Chandrasekhar, an 
astrophysicist, in California. It is a negatively charged hydrogen ion.* Our 
ordinary hydrogen is neutral. It is a gas not known on earth. It is 
present in the solar atmosphere. The discovery of this new element is 
considered by Sir C. V. Raman * to be as great as that of helium in the 
sun by Sir Norman Lockyer. 

This negatively charged hydrogen may be represented as shown 
in diagram 5. 

In 1, the two electrons are on the same orbit while in 2, they are 
on separate orbits as in Helium (4). In both 1 and 2 , a proton (-f) is 
in the nucleus. In 3, a neutron (neutral) is in the nucleus and there is 
one electron (-) only surrounding it. Any,one of these three may be a 
negatively charged hydrogen ion. In H, the proton is in the nucleus and 

’ See Table 3, pp. 348-330. 

’ Nature, pp. 8 and 24, 4-1-47. 

’ Ap. J.. (Astrophysieal Journal). 100. 176. 1944 ; 102. 223. 1943; 101. 430, 1946. 
on January 2, IMs!! ^ Patna Sessions of the Indian Science Congress 
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an electron going round it, thus making it neutral. This is the ordinary 
hydrogen atom. 



^ A- 


* atom 

« - A atom W^VTKftL) 

- A ACLfUAA ATO/>rk 

Diagram 5 

Occult investigators too have described different varieties of 
hydrogen, ordinary hydrogen which is neutral and a positively charged 
hydrogen. The structures of the hydrogen as given by them (see diagram 
6) indicate the possibility of a negatively charged hydrogen also and 


SCyJrogen-Varitty ^ Diagram 6 SCydrogen-TTariety 5 
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perhaps of more varieties of hydrogen, but they may be unstable and so 
do not exist, or some of them may be existing and not yet detected. The 
following is a description of the structure of hydrogen as given by the 
occult investigators from investigations carried out as early as 1825 : 

Hydrogen (Vide Diagram 6) consists of ‘ six small bodies 
contained in an egg-like form. ... The Six little bodies are arranged 
in two sets of three, forming two triangles that are not interchangeable, 
but are related to each other as object and image . . . Further, thd 

six bodies are not all alike; they contain each three smaller bodies—each 
of these being an ultimate physical atom—but in two of them the three 
atoms are arranged in a line, while in the remaining four they are arranged 
in a triangle ’ ”' 



Diagram 7 


A Third Variety of Hydrogen Negatively Charged 
• Quoted from an article by C. Jinarajadasa, O.C.. p. 749, T., March 1924. 
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A hydrogen atom contains 18 Ann. (An Ann is an Ultimate 
Physical Atorn ; the same word is used for plural also.) 

Ordinary hydrogen contains 9 (+) Anu and 9 (—) Anu. (neutral) 
A second Variety contains 10 (+) Anu and 8 (—) Anu. (positive) 
A third Variety contains 10 (—) Anu and 8 ( + ) Anu. (negative) 
Could this third variety of hydrogen have any relationship with 
the negatively charged hydrogen discovered by Chadrasekhara in the 
solar atmosphere ? 


Deuterium, Tritium (Isotopes of Hydrogen), 
Adyarium and Occultum 


Name 

At. No. 
(Nuclear 
Charge) 

At. Wt. 
(Nuclear 
Mass) 

Proton 

Neutron 

Hydrogen 

(ordinary) 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Deuterium 
(Heavy Hydrogen) 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Tritium 

(Heavy Hydrogen) 

1 

3 

1 

2 

Helium 

2 

4 

2 

2 


The two heavy isotopes of hydrogen. Deuterium (At. Wt. 2) and 
Tritium (At. Wt. 3), fill up the gaps between Hydrogen (At. Wt. 1) and 
Helium (At. Wt. 4). They are not distinct chemical elements. 

Similarly, the two new elements Adyarium (At. Wt. 2) and Oc¬ 
cultum (At. ^Vt. 3), (Tables 1 and 3), discovered by the occult investigators, 
fill up the gaps‘between Hydrogen and Helium, but unlike the isotopes 
of hydrogen, they are distinct chemical elements. They belong to two 
different family groups. Adyarium belongs to the group of “ Stars ” and 
Occultum to the group of » Crossed Bars ". Under the circumstances, 
the two isotopes. Deuterium and Tritium, cannot be said to be scientific 
corroborations respectively of Adyarium and Occultum. 

Atomic Numbers 

Now there are no gaps between the atomic numbers 1 and 2 of 
hydrogen and helium respectively. (See Table 3). The isotopes have no 
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separate atomic numbers. What Atomic numbers are to be given to 
Adyarium and Occultum which are distinct chemical elements according to 
the occult investigators ? Similarly, what atomic numbers are to be 
given to X-, Y-, Z-, interperiodics. “ Kalon ” and “ Meta-Kalon ” and 
Canadium ? {vide supra) Table 3. This matter requires to be investigated. 
This question may perhaps lead to a reconsideration of Mosley’s Law of 
Atomic Numbers. 


Integration 

The great need of the present day is knowledge of each other’s 
viewpoints, appreciation by one of what the other is doing, open-minded¬ 
ness, co-operation and collaboration, a synthetic outlook and an integra¬ 
tion. We should not forget that nature is one organic w'hole and to 
know and understand her fully, a spirit of friendliness between workers 
of different schools of thought is very necessary and should be cultivated. 
There is nothing to lose but everything to gain in this co-operative effort. 
Above all, what is needed is not only knowledge but wisdom to make a 
good use of one’s knowledge. 
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Table 3 

From The Theosophist, Vol. LIV, July, 1933, pp. 473-475 
TABLE OF ATOMIC WEIGHTS 


As recorded by Clairvoyant Investigations 


Serial 

Number 


Name 


Symbol 


Number 

OF 

•' Anu ** 


Weight 
H = 1 


Weight * Atomic 
0 = 16 Number 


1 

Hydrogen 

••• 

H 

18 

1 

1.008 

1 

2 

** Adyarium ” 


**Ad’* 

36 

2 



3 

'* Occultum ’* 

••• 

••Oc*’ 

54 

3 



4 

Helium 

... 

He 

72 

4 

4.003 

2. 

5 

Lithium 

* ••• 

Li 

127 

7.055 

6.940 

3 

6 

Beryllium 


Be 

164 

9.11 

9.02 

4 

7 

*' Boron 

... 

B 

200 

11.11 

10.82 

5 

8 

Carbon . f 


C 

216 

12 

12.010 

6 

9 

Nitrogen 

... . 

N 

261 

14.50 

14.008 

7 

10 

Oxygen 


O 

290 

16.11 

16.000 

8 

11 

Flnorine 


F 

340 

18.88 

19.00 

9 

12 

Neon 


Ne 

360 

20 

20.183 

10* 


** Meta-Neon ** 


— 

402 

22.33 



13 

Sodium 


Na 

418 

23.22 

22.997 

11 

14 

Magnesium 


Mg 

432 

24 

24.32 

12 

13 

Aluminium 


A1 

486 * 

27 

26.97 

13 

16 

Silicon 


Si 

520 

28.88 

28.06 

14 

17 

Phosphorus 

... 

P 

558 

31 

30.98 

13 

18 

Sulphur 

... 

S 

576 

32 

32.06 

16 

19 

Chlorine 


Cl 

639 

35.50 

35.457 

17 


** Proto-Argon ** * 


— 

672 

37.33 


s 

20 

Argon 1 

... 

A 

714| 

39.66 

r 39.944 

18 

21 

Potassium) 


K 

701) 

38.944 

(39.096 

19 

22 

Calcium 

... 

Ca 

720 

40 

40.07 

20 


** Meta-Argon '* 


— 

736 

42 



23 

Scandium 


Sc 

792 

44 

45.10 

21 

24 

Titanium 


Ti 

864 

48 * 

48.1 

22 

25 

Vanadium 


V 

918 

51 

50.98 

23 

26 

Chromium 


Cr 

936 

•52 

52.01 

24 

27 

Manganese 


Mn 

992 

55.11 

54.93 

25 

28 

Iron 


Fe 

1008 

56 

35.83 

26 

29 

Cobalt \ 


Co 

1036^ 

57.55 

08.94 

27 

30 

Nickel J 


Ni 

1064) 

39.11 

(58.69 

28 

31 

Copper 


Cu 

1139 

63.277 

63.57 

29 

32 

Zinc 

... 

Zn 

1170 

65 

65.38 

30 

33 

Gallium 

... 

Ga 

1260 

70 

69.72 

31 


' International Atomic Weights, 1941. 

* Referred to in the Note (Vide supra). 
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Serial 

Number 

Name 


Symbol 

Number 

OF 

•* Anu** 

Weight 

H=1 

Weight 
0 = 16 

ATOMIC 

Number 

34 

Germanium 

... 

Ge 

1300 

72.22 

72.60 

32 

35 

Arsenic 


As 

1350 

75 

74.91 

33 

36 

Selenium 


Se 

1422 

79 

78.96 

34 

37 

Bromine 


Br 

1439 

79.944 

79.916 

35 

38 

Krypton 


Kr 

1464 

81.33 

83.7 

36 


Meta-Krypton ’* 


— 

1506 

83.66 



39 

Rubidium 


Rb 

1530 

85 

85.48 

37 

40 

Strontium 


Sr 

1568 

87.11 

87.63 

38 

41 

Yttrium 


Yt 

1606 

89.22 

88.92 

39 

42 

Zirconium 

... 

Zr 

1624 

90.22 

91.22 

40 

43 

Columbium (Niobium) 


Cb (Nb) 

1719 

95.50 

92.91 

41 

44 

Molybdenum 

... 

Mo 

1746 

97 

95.95 

42 

45 

Masurium (Technetium). 

Ma (Te) 

1802 

100.11 


43* 

46 

Ruthenium 

... 

Ru 

1848 

102.66 

101.7 

44^ 

47 

Rhodium 

... 

Rh 

1876 

104.22 

102.91 

45 

48 

Palladium 


Pd 

1904 

105.77 

106.7 

•46 

49 

Silver 


Ag 

1945 

108.055 

107.880 

47 

50 

Cadmium 

... 

Cd 

2016 

112 

112.41 

48 

51 

Indium 

... 

In 

2052 

114 

114.76 

49 

52 

Tin 

... 

Sn 

2124 

118 

118.70 

50 

53 

Antimony 

.M 

Sb 

2169 

120.50 

121.76 

51 

54 

Tellurium 

... 

Te 

22231 

123.50 

j 127.61 

52 

55 

Iodine > 

... 

I 

2287) 

127.055 

(126.92 

53 

56 

Xenon 

... 

Xe 

2298 

127.66 

131.3 

54 

•1 

' Meta-Xenon '* 


— 

2340 

130 



57 

Caesium 

... 

Cs 

2376 

132 

132.91 

55 

58 

Barium 


Ba 

2455 

• 136.388 

137 36 

56 

59 

Lanthanum 


La 

2482 

137.88 

138.92 

57 

60 

Cerium 

... 

Ce 

2511 

139.50 

140.13 

58 

61 

Praseodymium 


Pr 

2527 

140.388 

140.92 

59 

62 

Neodymium 


Nd 

2575 

143 

144.27 

60 

63 

* Illinium 


11 

2640 

146.66 



64 

X Interperiodic 

... 

— 

2646 

147 


; 

65 

Y Interperiodic 


—• 

2674 

148.55 


66 

Z Interperiodic 


— 

2702 

150.11 


P 

67 

? Samarium 


Sm 

2794 

155.22 

150.43 

62/ 

68 

? Europium 


Eu 

2843 

157.944 

152.0 

63 

69 

? Gadolinium 


Gd 

2880 

160 

156.9 

64 

70 

? Terbium 

... 

Tb 

2916 

162 

159.2 

65 

71 

? Dysprosium 


Dy 

2979 

165.55 

162.46 

66 

72 

? Holmium 


Ho 

3004 

166.88 

164.94 

67 

73 

? Erbium 

... 

Er 

3029 

168.277 

167.2 

68) 

74 •• Kalon** 


“Ka** 

3054 

169.66 


• L 

* 

* Melta-Kalon *' 


— 

3096^ 

1721 



75 

*? Thulium 

••• 

Tm 

3096) 

172) 

169.4 

69/ 

76 

? Ytterbium 

... 

Yb 

3131 

173.944 

173.04 

70 


< Referred to in the Note {Vide supra). 

‘ Nature, Vol. 159, p. 24 ; pp. 8-10; p. 24. 4-1-47 
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SBKIAL Wmslit 

number 

Stmiol 

77 

^} Lutecium 


Lu 

TS 

HRlxiium 


Hf 

79 

Tantalum 

mw* 

Tr 

80 

TunRstAU 


W 

fil 

Eheulufn 

■ *i 

Rc 

82 

Oimlum 

lie* 

O 9 


IHdium 

* *♦ 

Ir 

S4 

FlAiiaum 

III 

Pt 

S5 

" Canadium" 

4i4t 

— 


Gflia 

* + f 

Au 

87 

Mercar; 

■** 

Hi 


ThalUum 

444 

n 

89 


4Pi 

pb 

90 

Biflmutb 

IP4 

Bi 

91 

PDloaium 

+ ■■ 

Fo 

92 

85^' Aataline ■ 

1 14 

At 

n 

Rblctti (Nitoq) 


Rn 

94 

"S7** Fimudam' 

1.. 

Fr 


“ Mdi-Radun 

{Niton) 

— 

93 

Radium 


Rft 

96 

Actinium 

... 

Ac 

97 

Thorium \ 


Th 

98 

it gj ,, J 

+ frfc 

— 

99 

Uranium 

4^1 

U 


* NeptUQiuin 

+ !■ 

Np 


^ Flutoflium 

.T. 

FU 


■ Americium 

M 

Am 


* Curiiim 

_ 

Cm 


Number 

OF 

" Aifu" 

WEtCltT 

H=l 

\V£tClfT 

5=16 

Atomic 

Numbsh 

3171 

176.166 

174.99 

71 

3211 

178.388 

178.6 

72 

3Z?9 

152:i€6 

IS^.88 

73 

3299 

183,277 

181.92 

74 

3168 

187,11 

186.92 

75' 

3430 

190.33 

190.2 

76 

3f3i 

192.11 

193 J 

77 

3486 

193.66 

195,23 

78j 

3314 

195.22 


P 

3546 

197 


?9t 

J576 

I9fi.66 

200.61 

m 

367S 

S04J3 

204.39 

81 

3727 

207.033 

207 21 


3753 

208.50 

209.00 

83 

3719 

210.50 


84 

3978 

221 


83* 

3990 

321.60 

2^2 

86 

4006 

222,53 


87* 

4032 

224 



4087 

227.035 

226.03 

88 

4110 

230 


89* 

4187 

232.611 

r 232.12 

90 

4227) 

234.S33 

1231* 

91* 

4267 

237.035 

238.07 

92 


230 


93 


238 {259) 


94 


een 


95 




96 


‘ Naiurt, Vol. 139, p. 24 [ pp, s-w ; p. 24, 4-1-4?, 

* Kderred 10 in iha Hnie IVtde sxfira]. 

* See p. jja. 


EVOLUTIONARY BIOLOGY 

THE EVOLUTION OF FORM 




Bv MARGARET A. ANDERSON 


Occultisfn teaches that no forin can be iiven tn anydiing, cither by 
Nature or by man. whose ideal type doc^ not already exist on the subjective 
plane P . . our human forms have esisted in the Eternity an asirai or 
ethereal protoLypea . . , these super sensuous moulds con iheiV 

owWj fJie ehfmnts of ali ihe past and/ulur^ animat forms of tki^A 

Glabr. Therefore, man's cufward shell passed through every vegetable and 
animal body, before it assumed the human shape.^ 


Mjul nal 
offtpriha the 
Brute*" 


Modern views of cvoIuuod differ from the e&rly Darwnnism born of 
a more materialktio age. Theosophy, again, has its own 
con tin hut ion to offer, and can throw light on more 
than one obscure problem. According to Th( Scertt 
Doctrine, man came first os well as last—a paradox 
which needs explanation. Occult science regards man as "a state of 
Consciousness”, existing ideally in the Thought of the Eternal. He is 
therefore not '* an offspring of the brute ", but the Archetype outside of 
physical matter and only recently apparent in human guise. As the 
Archetype he contained all the potentialities which emerged in the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms hrst at mental and astral levels. (See 
Appendix.) 

The evolutionary scheme is on a grandiose scale. In connection 
with our Earth it postulates seven great cycles, or 
" Rounds " ; broadly speaking, they may be identified, 
with geological Eras. The earliest forms of " man " 
in the first Round (Eozoic and Areheoaoic Eras) were etheric, that is, 
of the most tenuous matter compatible with objectivity The doudy 
amteboid forma (of amosba-like immortality) were in direct association 
with the mineral kingdom, and quite impervious to the tremendous heat 


' s. D., 1, SOI. 
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of th& earliest periodi At this stage “ man ” maUiplied by fission. 
During the next Kound {Proterozoic ILra^ his bodies became '* ectoplasmic " 
and reproduction was through budding, or gemmation. 

Science is faced wLili the the great prublem of how to account 
for the origin of organic life, which first appears to have 
arisen in the Archeozoic Era. Theosophy can here offer 
Orinnic Life a reasonable hypothesis to account for the first trans¬ 


mission of thofle intangible germs of life which brought 
about the momentous “jump” from the inorganic to the organic. The 
ethcrea] forms of man, the Progenitors, periodically broadcast fragments 
of their own life-essence. It is ^uite likely that etheric atoms cast off hy 
“ man " in the Archeozoic Era {first Round) gave rise to a bacterial form 
of life, akin to the bacteriophage ' discovered by d'Herdle. Falling into 
the warm primeval waters of the ProturozoTc Era, at a lime when radia¬ 
tion and the atmospheric and chemical conditions were exactly suitable, 
blebs of ectoplasmic {or protoploid) sufaatance cast off by the second 
Round " man ” may well have formed the first true protoplasm. The 
bread of life cast upon the waters returned again as unicellular organisms. 
Theosophy can offer this solution for the mystery of the origin of organic 
life upon earth, when the great “ jump” was taken. It is probable that 
the subtle bodies of man at his etheric rehearsal stage threw off vital 
substances in many quarters of the globe aimultadeoiisly. It is important 
to note that the primitive organisms proceeded to develop very swiftly* in 
campari^on to ethereal inun, who did not descend into objectivity 
until the fourth Round. During the Inter pre-Cambrian period (second 
Round), "man” occupied " vegetable formaDuring the following 
Round, reproduction passed from the budding to the oviparous stnge^ 
a stage which covers the Paleozoic and the Mesozoic Eras, i.e., from about 
600 million to 50 million years ago " man " occupied repiilian and ape-iike 
forms; the latter were the prototype of the anthropoids, but not being 
fully densified these did not leave fossil traces. 


The true age of Man came into being in the fourth Round, early 
in the Cainozojc Era, (Diagram 1), with the lirat of the seven races of 
Mankind. The Secret Doctritje avers that the earlier races recapiiutolcd 
the stages passed through by ethereal man in early Rounds. Etheric 
particles and moist ectoplasmic (or protoploid) exudations were thus 
thrown off. became absorbed by plants and animals and greatly stimulated 

' Uhni-micma^ic hsicittii. 
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their evolution. Becoming mcres^ingly densifitd, a qniie recogni^ble 
human being of the gorilUt-typc appeared in the third Lemurian Root- 
Race during the Miocene period- Occultism takes the 
Anihropoid^TliB anthropoid ^pe is the result of cross- 

Breedlnf? breeding between primitive man and primitive mammal 

—a view with which ocientists concur^ Science affirms 
that our ancestors sprang from a stem common to the ancestry of the 

* Adi|»i«i from Evo^u^ioft In Li^ht of Modern Knowted^ (a colIccUvv iwk)* 
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gorilla stock. Specialization of structure and function produced the 
various types. (See Appendix.) 

The fourth Root-Race produced the civilization of Atlantis; the 
Chinese came from its sub-races. The Root-Races, 

Koot'Kaces and u r i. • • 

Sub-Races which Contains seven sub-divisions, naturally 

overlap. The fifth sub-race of the fifth Root-Race is 
now dominant in the world. Its sixth sub-race is said to be emerging in 
Australasia and North America ; out of it will arise the sixth Root-Race 
some hundreds of years hence. 

^Vith the final advent of the seventh Root-Race in the far distant 
future, humanity will have reached its evolutionary goal for the 
fourth Round. 

Having given a bird’s eye view of the theosophical approach to 
Evoluti fth Science of Life as a whole, let us turn to the 

FormVde ' evolution of the form side. It will have been noted that 

occult science takes into account the inner side of 
evolution, where the pattern of things below is laid down, so to speak. 
There is constant interplay between these two sides of evolution. Thus, 
as Professor Emile Marcault has observed, the outer forms of the plants 
we see are their individual bodies: we cannot see their true being which is 
the species itself’, that species exists as a unity on the astral plane and is 
not objective to us. 


The theosophical notion, towards which many signs indicate that 
scientific philosophy is tending, is that life manifests at successive levels, being 
ever a unity at the level from which it manifests, but breaking up into duality 
below, that on the plane of its manifestation, there giving rise to the pair: 
organism—environment. . . . 

.... At the next level, that of the vegetable kingdom, we find life's 
unity on the astral plane, its duality on the etheric sub-planes, being the etheric 
environment from which it derives and directly assimilates vitality (that 
of the sun).' 

• • • • The characters which constitute the species, by which one 
species IS distinguished from another species, express themselves in all its mem- 
bers alike; and they are expressed in terms of organism. 

.... To find the true phenomenon of evolution below the level of 
man, we have to seek among species, not between individuals. For evolution is 

'Qusirterly Bulletin of the Theosophical World Universitv 1011 o •• p 
fnent: Human and Non-human". 'university, 1931. No. 2. Environ- 
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of the life, and tbe structure of life which eornprine? sjt subjective sotse the 
whotc group ti/e, and as objective 2 one the collectivity of i 15 tnetnbers, belouia 
to the species as a whole. One character modifies all Lbe tuembers dike in the 
only structure they inJividHatty ^DSSCSS'^tbat of the organistn.' 


The; simplest Proto/oa (which appear to have arisen in the 
Archeozoic Era) are but the tepiuost twigs of the tree 
NucIciiR^ihc Scftj Each cdl is dominated by its central point, 

the ifHclcHs. (Latin, a kernel), and this is the seal al life,_ 
k is connected with growth, reproduction and nutrition. It secretes the 
ferments, or emsymeS'—organic, coMoidnl catalysts-—without which 
nutrition cannot take place. It may be inferred that 
Prot<jpln.in impalpable vital snlwtaiiccs emanated from the 

same primal source as the first cell: that is to say, from ethereal man , 
the Progenitors, who cast the bread of life upon the waters in the begin- 
ning. Etheric matter and ectopiasmic exudations may be tbought of as 
the substratum, or matrix, for protoplasm itself, which science calls the 
basis of life. At-iive prottiplasttt contains innumerable particles and 
droplets and about 70 per cent of w'ater ; the ultra-microscope revealed it 
to be a colloidal system, now* known to carry electric charges. 

The chromosomes within the nucleus are the essential vehicle for 
inheritance. Cell-division may be direct or indirect, the 
ChromD»niE> jiudeus dividing first. In mitosis, or indirect division, a 
symmetrical spindle is formed w*hich unites the two astcra. Each chromo¬ 
some divides lengthwise, sending one-half to each pole; then the nucleus 
divides across its equator. The nucleus has been described as the central 
nervous system of the cell, though for all we know the centrosome (in the 
aster) may be the most important part; it may well be the source or seat 
of motion. Professor Macbride speaks of the ebromosomes, within which 
lie the genes, as “ organized living beings”. There is a variety of reasons 
for holding that " they retain their individuality throughout all the phases 
of the nucleus Indeed, biological research has proved that the essential 
structure of the chromosomes remains unaltered and that they are actually 
present fn all t!ic ceth of the body. 

This is most significant. It may ba the ticedcd clue, a veritable 
Ariadne’s thread, which may enable occultists to understand how the 
karmic “ skandhas *’ express themselves through the laws of Heredity via 
the etheric double. 

* Ibid,, No. 3, “ The P$ycho>oe‘i^^l Bari$ of tndivtdu,al Education ", 
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Inliefited StruetuM 


When uniceJlular organisnis became two-cdled, the first step was 
lalien towards cell-colonies and complex organs and 
bodies. Complexity soon increased in the first Mclajcoa, 
which possess at least two sorts of cells arranged in 
masses, or “ tissueA", In which the ceils co-operate functionally. The egg 
starts as a rounded cell and converts itself into a ball of cells called 
the *'blastulaOne side of this ball twcomes indented,/.«*, **invagin- 
ates*’, and is converted into a two-walled cup called the ‘*gastrula*'. The 
outer layer, or ectoderm, gives rise to the skirr; the inner Hning is the 
endoderm which produces the lining of the alimentary canal and its 
outgrowths. With the later mesoderm, or middle layer, we have the three 
germinal layers from which all living organisms are built up. 

As a general law, it may be said that inherited structure is the 
" cry5talli;;ation “ of the habits of past generations. AH 
land animals in the beginning of their evolution show five 
fingers or toes on each foot. Here is a sign-manual of man's relationship 
to the evolving forms below him plainly inscrilied on the evolutionary 
scroll. Very early in their history newts and frogs lost the thumb ; the 
Haards have retained it. (Lemurs and monkeys have an opposable thumb). 
Thu American fossils show all the stages in the horse, from five toes up 
to the present stage of the middle toe with a slender splint of bone on 
each side. 

Simple forms of aquatic plants show a phase where detached cells 
are freely mobile in water; the same thing is seen in 
w^^quaec life-cycle of all the simpler land plants. Mosses, 

liver-worts, ferns, clah-mosses and horse-tails depend at 
one criticiil point upon e^^e^nal fluid (water) as a medium for that mobility. 
The encysted state, with cell-w'olk surrounding stationary protoplasts, w’as 
a later development in plants. In fact, it is observed; 

The flora of the land is not primary, but secondary. Its conBtituanis 
have adapted themselveA to the atmpApheric sunrouadlugs which they adopted— 
the greatest of migrations in a^ age long past, vii., the tranaiiion of plant life 
from) Water to the Land. 

In the simplest organisms, vegetable or animal, sex begins by the 
Ztbom ° germs to form a zygote. The importance of 

the function seems to lie in the union of two difTerent 
nuclei containing diflhrent potentialities of life and growth. In plan ts the 
zygote gives rise to a new plant, after dividing {either directly or indirectly) 
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Beginning of 
New Forms 


Sponges 


to form zoospores, each of which can grow into a plant. The zoospores 
are motile cells, equipped with fine protoplasmic threads, the cilia, or 
flagella. Gray proved that their vibration is caused by alternate contrac¬ 
tions of the two sides of the flagellum. 

There is nothing more fascinating than trying to trace the first 
beginning of new forms in the story depicted in evolu¬ 
tion. The earliest plant-remains occur in the Devonian 
rocks, though plant-life existed before that period. The 
primitive fungi are believed to be originally derived from colourless flagel¬ 
lates, related to the coloured forms which gave rise to algae. 

The sponges (Porifera) represent a successful experiment in colonial 
expansion along a side-line which did not go very far. 
They do not possess mouths, sense-organs or nerves. 
Certain cells make a current with actively-beating flagella; this current 
passes through its aggregated or multicellular body, and so brings it food. 

The minute stinging animals, the Coelentera, show the first true ^ 
mouth and food-canal, and also the first special sense-organs. They 
point the way to the simpler worms, the Planarians or Turbellarians. 
Comb-bearing Coelentera have an incipient mesoderm, or mid-layer of cells. 

Worms show the beginning of bi-lateral symmetery and head—brains 
and body cavity. They also show the establishment of the important 
mesoderm, which in higher animals was going to provide muscles, circula¬ 
tory systems, kidneys and skeleton. The mesoderm backbone was to 
finally replace the notochord. 

With the Nematodes (thread-worms) began a through-and-through, 
open food-canal. In the aquatic ribbon-worms (Nemer- 
tea) blood first appears; some of them have hsemoglobin- 
They had the first “closed” blood-system. Earth-worms are most 
remarkable creatures and well repay study. In their phyla were developed 
sensory nerves, able to respond to vibrations of heat, light and chemicals. 
Earth-worms began the habit of moving head-foremost. A few (such as 
Alma and Dero) have minute gills on the side of the front end of the 
body, indicating that they have sprung from aquatic stock. Burrows of 
worms are found in pre-Cambrian rocks. 

Sea-worms, unlike earth-worms, have “ indirect ” development, 
i.e., free-swimming larvae are hatched out which do 
not resemble their parents. In one sea-worm called the 
sea-mouse, and also in the leech, “ chromaffin cells ” occur which are 


Earth-Worms 


Sea-Worms 
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similar to those that secrete the adrenal horirtoncs in vertebrates. 
Dr. J. A. Thompson concludes; 

It is cot tmlikely that ancestral worms in lb at wide SODS® gave rise, 
not only to their successors today, but to achlnoderms, rioIIiibcs, hryojsoa, 
braebiopods, arthropodSr and even vertebrates. 

The laocelct (Amphioxus) is an invaluable link in the ovolntionary 
chain. Its name is derived from atttphi, both^ and extts, 
sharp, because it is without a head, and is equally 
pointed at both ends. It easily burrows in the sandy bottom of the sea. 
In this limbless and simplest of all primitive vertebratefi the backbone 
is foreshadowed by a “ notochord ” —a simple cellular rod which runs 
from one tip to the other. It has small dorsal cartilaginous rods which 
suggest the commencement of vertebral spines. The spinal cord which 
lies above the rudimentary backbone, contains a slight swelling at the 
anterior end of the creature. This faintly suggests an incipient brain; 
within it is a pigmented spot which may be the begianing of an eye. 

The lampreys, a genus of round mouths, seem to represent an 
Lampieyo ancient race even more primitive than the earliest fishes. 
They did not leave traces in the fossil record because 
their skeletons were too gristly. But certain structures called cono- 
donts'* in very early strata have been identified by some scientists as 
the teeth of lampreys. It is interesting to note that vertebrates of the 
lamprey genus have pineal development resembling an eye. 

The earliest fishes, equipped with skin-teeth " and eyes, first 
Fitbet appear in the fossil records during the Silurian period 

of the Palsozoic Era about SQO million years ago. 
These were the cartilaginous Elasmobranebs. which still persist. Among 
their descendants is a Japanese shark, the Chlatnydosclachtts, probably 
the oldest living type in the world, whose direct ancestors grt back to 
the Devonian period. The EJasmobranchs were followed by the Ganoids^ 
with large hard scales, bones in their skulls, and pectoral girdles. They 
had their " golden age ” in the Carboniferous Period. The Ganoids were 
the ancBBtors of the interesting Dipnoi—a small transitional order of the 
Perniian period. The Dipnoi bad an undivided notochord; in them 
the swim-bladder, or air-bladder, first became able to function as a true 
single or douhle lung. This new development provided the bridge to 
the race of amphibians. The present type of fishes also sprang from the 
Gan Old 
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Fishes having led on to amphibia^ reptiles were able ia come into 
RcpiiJai beiog: with them began the "‘higher vertebrates^". 

Their earliest remains are in Permian strata: Ichthyo¬ 
saurs, Dinosaurs and Plesiosaurs. The latter (from Greek plcsias, near to* 
aud sauros, lizard) was the leading genus among the fossil sea-reptiles of 
the Mesozoic Era. 

Huxley was the first to see the close structural affinities between 
reptiles and birde. The fossil remains of Archsoptery's show that h was 
an intermediate link between reptiles and birds. The jaw's possess teeth * 
the tail is long and jointed like that ol a lizard, but possesses feathers; 
the " fingers " inst^d of being fused tc3gether are quite movable, wdtb 
claws at their ends. It had feathered wings to fly with. 


A unique lizard exists in New Zealandi of the Sphenodon genus, 
in which the third sye " b founds It corresponds to 
the pineal gland of the vertebrate. In the case of 
lizards it grow -5 outwards through the skull to form a median eye. 


The “Third Eye' 


A four-chambered heart occurs for the first time m crocodiliaits. 

An important new' type of Fossil has recently been discovered in 

South Africa^ which may be k v&luable evolutionary 

All Evcluiianjuy believed to be between 170 million and 180 

Link 

million years old. According to a report in The Tinpes 
(26 July 1936}p it ia said to be shaped like a tortoisCi has large tusks, 
and probably had a hard scaly skin like the early fish* Dr. Broom* of 
South Africa, thinks it may be an entirely new species of a group of 


mammals- 

The duck-billed mole, or Platypus fOxyrhynchus p^radoxmi^ is 
indeed a living paradox. Aquatic in habit, it is found 
in Australian swamps, or living on the banks of ri%'crg. 
This creature, two feet and six inches in length* h itself 
a ** livh^g fossil(no fossils are known). A a an evolutionary enigma it 
is unique, as the following details will show. ■ Although it has no close 
connection w^vth bErds the duck-billed rnoJe haa webbed feet i the heart in 


Ail Ew£itMUimiHT< 
Enijttn* 


its structure ts like that of blrd^ , the bones of the skull fuse and are 
polished, aa in the case of the birds- The duck’^billed mok is oviparous^ 
like its neighbour the Spiny Ant-eater. The eggs have yolks within horny 
shells, and the development is essentially siTnilar to that of heus, though 
they undergo segmentation as in reptiles. Development proceeds wuthiu 
eggs before they are laid through rtourlshment absorbed from the 
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mother. Its " duckbill " is due to &r expansioii of ihc mandibles imd is 
covered with a soft horny sheath. The breast-bone is like that of Ihsards 
and some other reptiles. This duck-billed mole has soft, thick, dark- 
brown fur, and it suckles its young with milk exuded from the pores of 
the skin. The Platypus is getting rather rare. It represents the lowest 
extant stage of mammalian evolution. 

The Mesozoic Era has been called the “Age of Reptiles Many 
Btrange-looking giant forms sprang on to the stage of 
life only to die out. The crest of the *' Age of Mammals " 
surged up during the Cainozoic Era. Again, a host of 
gigantic forms appeared with what has been called “ dramatic suddenness 
A hornless rhinoceros in Asia was of such monstrous size that a tall giraffe 
would Duly just have been able to top its shoulder. 

In Africa the Okapi, relative of the giraffe, represents an archaic 
type. Like other ungulates, or hoofed animaJsi, it developed from the 
extinct Phenacodus. 

Palxoalology, through the enormously long geological records, 
affords us many proofs of tlie truth of the evolution of 
form. One example from American fossils will suffice. 
The evaluticti of the horse can be pieced together, bit 
by bit. The picture begins in early Eocene rocks with creatures only 
twelve or thirteen inches high, possessing five toes, the middle one being 
a little larger than the rest. Changes can be followed as they proceeded 
down the ages, until in the Pliocene period the hind -foot became composed 
of a slender splint of bone on each side of the big middle toe—the true 
horse had appeared on the scene. 

The Lemur genus, standing at the base of the order of Primates, 
includes the half-ape Spectral Tarsier—a shy, gentle 
little creature, frequenting the forests, and of nocturnal 
habit. It is of special interest to anthropologists. The Tarsier is found 
in Malaya. Lemurs, like monkeys, have an opposable thumb. The most 
sigaiheaDL feature in the Tarsier was its eyes. (Hence its name of 
“ Spectral Tarsier For the first time the eyes had come so close 
together that they could focus on one spot. This condition led to 
improvement in brain capacity and opened the way to other kinds of 
development. 

It is well to bear in mind the fact that although Palaiontology—the 
record of the rocks—teaches us a great deal, it does uot seem to touch the 
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origin of the animal phyla. “ The strata in which those archives were 
deposited have been crushed and burnt and recrystallized out of all 
recognition, and their secret is lost perhaps for ever, one cannot even 
guess at the nature of it Under such circumstances we nave unearthed 
a surprising amount of knowledge. 

There are certain considerations arising out of the story of the 
rocks which deserve attention. Leading palaeontologists, such as Professor 
H. F. Osborn in America, say that biologists have not had time to trace 
sfiecies or adaptive characters from beginning to end. One has to remem¬ 
ber that it takes an exceedingly long period for changes to arise and 
establish themselves; that, moreover, the records show that what is going 
to appear ages after\vards arises in the very beginning in 
the place where it will afterwards be significant. It 
grows larger either steadily, or by jumps, just as if it 
were growing towards an inevitable purpose. Such variations are described 
as “ orthogenetic ** or “ determinative They have led Osborn to say 
that they seem to indicate “ some quite unknown intrinsic law of life 
(They may lead theosophists to think of the Archetypal World, or the 
Mind of the Logos.) 

Man, according to science, struck out a line of his own between one 
million or two million years ago. Occult science places 
Homo Sapiens much farther back (see “Anthropology”). All the 

Primates, at the final development of which stands Homo sapiens^ came 
from some Tarsius, or a Lemur-like creature. Nevertheless, science has to 
acknowledge the inadequacy of the present position. 


' Orthogenetic * 
Variations 


We have not much idea what forms man passed through on his way from 
Tarsier or Lemur to Homo sapiens. 

The main anthropoid stem is believed to have diverged in the 
Oligocene period; this line eventuated in the gibbon, 
^^****°'*^ chimpanzee, ourang-outang and gorilla ; it did not give 
rise to man. The main human stem diverged about the 
same time according to the findings of anthropologists, sub-dividing again 
during the Miocene, the main human line going to form the races of 
mankind with whom we are familiar; the other branch provided such 
species as Neanderthal, Rhodesian and Heidelberg "Man” (Palaeo- 
anthropus), whose remains belong to the million years of the Pleistocene 
period. (See diagram 2.) 
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A glsDce down the vistas of history may help us to see how the 
Ecology present stage of biological knowledge has been reached^ 

Botany and Zoology are two of the main pillars upon 
which the structure of Biology has risen to its present height. Ecology, 
founded upon direct observation of animals* behaviour in their own habitat, 
has taken on the dimenstons of anew science (especially in Germany). 

Any historical survey has much to gain from racial psychology. It 
Sequiuic* of shows how M soquonce of phases of consetousness, ranging 
from the first perception and sensation, through res¬ 
pective stages of activity, emotion, analytical and 
synthetic mind, intuition and the will, can outline a universal plan. There 
are individual as well as national and racial cycles of periodicity, cycle 
being superimposed upon cycle. This synthetic approach to history is itself 
due to a “Synthetic Mind period**. 
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The Pythagorean# 


One usually hears it said that science (including biology) is derived 
from ancient Greece; but the real origin goes very much 

The Origin of .farther back than that, judging from recent discoveries. 

Science . , . - , . , , 

Edwin Smith discovered a papyrus which proves that 
biology was being* studied in ancient Egypt. The papyrus in question is 
a fragment of a surgical treatise ; it shows accurate anatomical knowledge 
and some understanding of physiology too. It is a work of science in the 
modern sense ”, says Professor Benjamin Farrington, “ and bears in itself 
the proof that its teaching is not new. Technical terms are interpreted 
for the reader. . It is therefore presumably a manual dealing with a tradi¬ 
tional branch of knowledge which may quite possibly be as old as the 
fourth millennium B.C.” The Egyptain sub-race worked through the 
function of Activity within a larger Mind-Cycl6 ’ ; hence it is not surprising 
that surgery should have been placed on a sound basis. 

In Greece, about 500 B.C., Alcmaeon, a pupil of Pythagoras, was 
studying Embrj'ology. Other Pythagoreans were probably 
also studying along this line. Alcmaeon was a great anato¬ 
mist. His chief aim was to discover ” the physical basis of sense-percep¬ 
tion ". His claim to fame rests upon his description of the optic nerves and 
the Eustachian tubes. He arrived at the conclusion that the brain was 
the seat of sensation, but wrongly concluded that it was bloodless. Another 
famous Greek, Empedocles, did some biological theorizing, and went so far 
as to make a rough forecast of the Darwinian theory of Natural Selection ! 

Hippocrates, who lived between 470 and 370 B.C., was a physician, 
the son of a physician and the founder of the first medi- 
Hippocrate# school. He was a firm believer in the healing powers 

of Nature. Before his time, medicine was entirely in the hands of the 
priests of ^sculapius, the God of Healing, and the priests had kept their 
knowledge secret. G. B. S. Haldane calls ifippocrates the founder, not 
only of scientific medicine, but of Biology also. All his teachings were 
based upon the behaviour of the human body in health and disease. He 
left behind him many treatises, including an interesting collection of his 
Case Histories, recording practical clinical observations. 

Aristotle was profoundly influenced by Hippocrates. Aristotle set 
up a new and valuable method of classification of all 
living creatures, which endured until the time of 
Linnajus. Five hundred species of animals are mentioned in his writings. 

' See Introduction, Part IV. 
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Hti appears to ha^’e been a “ vitalist " and was really wonderfully modem 
in bis outlook. Although he never attained to a clear view of evolution^ he 
ascribed reason to animals. Out of his huge literary output, four works on 
Biology have survived. His w riting had tremendous in0uence upon succeed- 
ing generations of the cultured and learned in Europe; they were eagerly 
read by meu like Roger Bacon, Giordano Bruno and Nicholas da Cusa. 

The brilliant intellect of these old Greeks belonged to **'the 
Golden Age' of Greece, when the inspirational and creative power of its 
emotion is brought to bear upon the analytical Tnind-consciousness that 
characterises the Mediterranean sub-race as a whole 

Biology was studied in the Alexandrian School cbiefiy as medicine- 
This period was followed by a long gap, Tn the Middle 
Ages, a smalt body of enlightened men, the Rosicruciane, 
studied alchemy and medicine. Among them was Paracelsus. As this 
was daring the emotional period in Europe, (a. d. 1100 to 1600) one 
would not expect to see much development in the sphere of science. 
The ensuing ** Lower Mind period" 0600 in ISOO}, naturally coincided 
with a revival of learning, and an age of discovery began. 
Thus, the 6rst compound microscope is supposed to 
have been made by Jansen, a Dutchman, in 1590; 
Galileo improved it; it was being used in England by 1619. Too imper¬ 
fect to be of much use at first, it w^as destined to revolutionise the science 
of biology. Meanwhile Leonardo da Vinci and other great painters and 
sculptors of that age were studying anatomy very thoroughly. Whilst 
in England, William Harvey discovered the circulatioD of the blood 
{without the aid of vivisection)! 

In the seventeenth century the microscopists Leeuwcnhoeck and 
Swammerdam in Holland, Malpighi in Italy, and Robert Hooke in Eng¬ 
land, were enabled to oblerve the detailed structure of plants, insects 
and animals. 

During the following century, whilst a " Synthetic Mind period " 
was operating, lived Linnxus, the great botanist and 
natiiralist. who held the Strange view that genera, but 


Tlio " Lem-or 
Mind Penod" 


not specicH. imbued direct from the Godhead. He gave 
the world the invaluable scheme of classification which bears hia name. 
The leading zoologist of the day. Cuvier (1769—1832), chose to oppose 
the evolutionary ideas of the Frenehman Lamarck, to whom we owe 
the adoption of the word Biology {first used by Treviranus). 
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Add^id knowledge of the gcecit age of the earth makes Lsmarek’s 
theory more feasible. He taught that long-sustained 
Larnii^ bsrvchanges in environmant produced changes in the needs 

up*n EnTircMiiiicnt , , , ^ ■ i f_ ‘ * 

of annnals; that change nf need involves aew'habits ^ 
and altered function evokiis changes of striiciure: parts more used be¬ 
coming more developed—unused organs tending to disappear. He 
concluded that gains and lossest due to use or disuscp are iransniiHird 
from p<rrent to offspring. This is a question round which controversy still 
continues. Lamarck laid great stress upon envirorimeiit. 

In 1651 Charles Darwin arrived on the scene with his first mono* 
graphs Tho Origin of Spccicu lollow^ed in 18S9* The 
Dpiwn-Thcciry iaT,v of evoIution, so luJly in harmony w ith theosophicaI 

cJ Evolution , * 1 1 I L 

teachingSj could no longer be gainsaid. Although the 
Ollier pres^niatioD Lias had to bti modified. Natural Selection is needed 
to explain pact of the pbenonniiia. It is best explained in Darwin's 
ow?ii words: 

As many mora individuals of each species are born than esu pasaifaly 
survive: and as, catiscqucutly, there is a frequently rHCuitiug strue^Ie for 
existence, it follows that any being if it vary in any manner profitable tn Itself, 
nnder the complex and EOmetimea vtuying conditions of life, will have a better 
chance of surviving’, and thus be riaturally scicetodp I’'rom the strong principle 
of inheritance, any selecled v ariety will tend to propagate its new modified form. 

It is worth romeipbering that a further step forward was taken in 
18GG when Haeckel introduced the " theory of recapitu- 
Ha*^—"Tlieo^ Ution ", a theory that does not receive so much emphasis 

of RAcapituLaivDB , 

today. It was rcspotisible, how-ever, for a great impetus 
in the study of Embryology and the ancestral history of man. 

An Important advance came with Weismano’s concept of germinal 
continuity, which led the way to deeper understanding 
of heredity. The advance was crowned by the life- 
w'ork of Gregor Johann Mendel, an Austrian abbot living 
in retirement, who, through growing peas vrith mental discernment, dis¬ 
covered the epoch-making laws which bear his name. Prior to his death 
in IS84, the world took no notice, but when the pafiers he wrote were 
rediscovered a new era in biology began. According to typical Mcndclian 
Inheritance: If in any species a cross is to be clTected between true- 
breeding Strains differing in a well-marked unit character the offspring will 
take after one parent only ; the character that is developed is known aa a 
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domiEant " and the one that is not developed is known as a " recessive ", 
Mendelism is not contradictory to the abrnptly^arising de Vriesan 
mutations ; they are inherited in accordance with the laws of Mendel, 

With the advent of the evolution theory we saw that genera were 
built up by slow unfolding; the investigations of de 
dc VTi«3>MuuLtkicis Vriea {19011 led to the further realization that 

within that sphere apecies can arise by sudden jumps 
to points of vantage. The oon-vaciablc mutaLlons would naturally cot 
survive. Where species are conceroed, the new view is superseding 
that of advance by alow accumulation of minute differences. It is 
true that latter devedopnnenta have not strictly followed the lines 
originally laid down by de Vries. Many new interpretations have arisen 
during the Last thirty years. But continuous progress here has only been 
possible with the aid and the methods supplied by de V’ries, The science 
of genetics has come to the fore and the biological outlook is rapidly 
changing j for this Mendelism and Biophysicii are largely responsible. It 
Is known that X-rays incite germinal changes; the discoveiy of Cosmic 
Radiation lends still greater interest to biological research, for the origin 
of species may soon be proved to be influenced by bombardment of genes 
by cosmic rays. The germinal factors, or genes, to 
W'hich particular mutations are due, lie in longitudinal 
order on tl)e chromosomes of the nuclei of the germ-cdls- 
Dr. Hamshaw Thomas, wilting in Mature {1935), has desicrlbed the 
unusual number of mutants aniong the flora of Costa Rica; he was 
inclined to ascribe this to " bursts " of cosmic radiation, which seem to be 
more frequent in warm, high latitudes. 

A mutation which has been traced to a definite location in a known 
chromosomo is labelled a " point mutation "; these gene-mutations have 
been discovered in many plants and animals, both wild and domesticated. 
They are acknowledged to be unquestionably due to slight germinal 
changes in the hereditary factors {the genes). Punnett is of opinion that 
" we must regard the mutation as the basis of evolution. . . Por it is the 
only form of variation of whose heredity we have any certain knowledge ", 
The " principle of Discontinuity", now so much in evidence in the 
realm of phyaics, is fundamental in the universe. When, 
after a mitlion whirls round its orbit the electron flies on 
to another, a change probably occurs in the sub-division 
of the element. It is exactly the same when the gene responds to the 
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wave-length of a cosmic ray (as may possibly be the case): a fresh species 
can arise in the genus. On the inner side it will coincide with differentia¬ 
tion within the “ group-soul ” of that species. 

We can see the Discontinuity principle at work around us when a 
child is born into a family circle. In spiritual things, initiation is just 
such another sudden change, an expansion on the side of consciousness. 
Di. Arundale recently wrote : 


Honnones 


Just as light is supposed to consist not in waves, but in puflfs or parti¬ 
cles, so Life consists not in ceaseless living, but in successive escapes from 
forms, whether of consciousness or of matter. 

As it is above, so is it below. We have here one of the keys which opens 
a door Where Theosophy and Science meet. 

In 1903; Professors Starling and Bayliss discovered Hormones, the 
so-called “ chemical messengers They are the internal 
secretions of the ductless glands. All the organs of the 
physical body are undoubtedly regulated in their growth and function by 
such hormones, and are therefore affected by changes in the glands. On 
account of this, a good many books have appeared which attempt to prove 
that temperament, character and behaviour are dependent on the way 
these glands function. For example, the suprarenal glands secrete 
hormones which are correlated with emotional disturbances, such as fear 
and anger. . Facts of this nature ought to make us more tolerant of other 
people’s idiosyncrasies! 

It is interrsting to note that the activities of the endocrinal glands, 
according to Bolk and other authorities, depend mainly 
on diet. (Though the hereditary factors have also to be 
taken into consideration). It is better to avoid alcohol, 
because in some subjects it affects the pituitary body, the posterior lobe 
of which is connected with growth of bone (verb. sap.). An active anterior 
lobe leads to increase of vigour. Science agrees with occult science that 
the pituitary is the “ master-gland ” of the whole endocrine system. 

According to Bolk, again, man differs from the anthropoids chiefly 
because of different action on the part of the ductless glands. But there 
is no need to jump to materialistic conclusions. Occult science can be of 
real service here. It insists upon the close connection of these glands, via 
the sympathetic plexuses, with the force-centres (or chakras) in the etheric 
double and still more subtle vehicles of man. Occult science teaches that 
the splenic force-centre plays an important part in vitalizing the body 
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and brain, The *' orange-red " ray which flows from it to the basic of the 
spine can, by “plain living and high thinkingbe deflected upwards to 
the brain-organs, passing along tbe hollow in the vertebral column. In 
this way a man’s character and behaviour may be modified. 

Occult scientists have for long asserted that the pineal and pituit¬ 
ary bodies are rudimentary as wdl as vestigial forms, 
an d that they have been taken out of the previous mode 
of activity in order to serv'c a more useful purpose in 
man's higher evolution. These tw'o organs are said to be closely connected. 
Dr. Besaiit, writing in 1904 in A Stady in Consciousni^s, said that the 
pineal gland was connected with an astral chakra. Madame H, P. Blavat- 
sky wrote in 1888; 

Tbe Third Eye is dtady and acts oo longer; but It has left behind n witness 
to its existence. This witness is now the Pineal Gland.’ 

And again: 

The Cyclopean eye was, and Still r5i in man the organ of spiniuat sight, 
and having performed its function ... was stored and laid aside by 
Nature for further use in aioos to oome.* 

Theosophy declares that the next great race, (the sixthl to appear 
in the world, is destiued to mount from tbe present 
fl’* Bytithetic or higher mind stage to the cosmic or intui- 

■ecHuncM tional level of consciousn ess. H n mani ty w il I tl i en de velop 

and use the latent powers focussed in the “ third eye “ 
in ways that the world is at present not capable of underhtanding. Many 
of our present scientific methods will become obsolete, because “ direct 
knowledge “ will be the order oi the day. The distant future will provide 
many new keys that will open new doors where Theosophy and 
Science meet. 


’S, D.. n. 30B. 
*S- D.. 11.313. 
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APPENDIX 


The following additional quotations from The Secret Doctrine are 
worth noting in connection with the subject-matter of this monograph 
(vide infra pp. 350-352 ).—Ed. 

1. The Kabalists say correctly that ** Man becomes a stone, a plant, 
an animal, a man, a spirit, and finally God ", thus accomplishing his cycle or 
circuit and returning to the point from which he had started as the Heavenly 
Man. But by “ Man " the Divine Monad is meant, and not the Thinking Entity, 
much less his Physical Body. (S.D., II, 196.) 

2. Having passed through all the Kingdoms of Nature in the previous 
three Rounds, his physical frame . . . was ready to receive the Divine Pilgrim 
at the first dawn of human life, i.e., 18,000,000 years ago. It is only at the 
mid-point of the Third Root-Race that man was endowed with Manas. 
(S.D., II, 265-66.) 

3. How is the chasm between the mind of man and animal to be 
bridged . . . “ Primaeval Man ” wais man only in external form. He was 
mindless and soulless at the time he begot, with a female animal monster, the 
forefather of a series of apes. This speculation—if speculation it be—is at 
least logical, and fills the chasm between the mind of man and animal. 
(S.D., II, 199.) 

4. Occultism rejects the idea that Nature developed man from the ape, 
or even from an ancestor common to both ; but, on the contrary, traces some of 
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the mo&t anthropoid species to the Third Race man of the early AtlanteaD 
Period. (S.D.. rii 1954 

5. MaicrtalisLic Science makes mao evolve ertadually to what he 19 fww 
. . . from Moneron , , , through ** unknown and uoknowahle " types up to the 
apCi and theoce to the human being . . . no ** missing links ** between man and 
the apes have ever yet been founds . . - Nor will they ever be met with J simply 
because that link which unites man with bis real ancestry is searched for on the 
objective plane and in the mateeial world of former wheniaB it is safely hidden 
from the microscope and diasecting knife within the aoimoi tabernacle of man 
himself. (S^D.* II, 199-200,) 

AgaiUf in connection with the subject-matter of this monograph 1 
lo/ra^ pp, 352-353), the student is recommended to read tbs monograph on 
Anthropology " in Pajrt III of this Series, See also the article on “ Problems 
of Anihropology ; Man's Family Tree'^ by E. W. Preatpn in The Th^ptt^hist^ 
June 1933 ; also Diagram 6 on p. 2W ol the same.—E d, 
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There is but one Science, so long as facts' remain the same; what is 
strictly scientihc is theosophical, as what is truly theosophical is entirely in 
harmony with all the facts, and so in the highest degree scientific.* 

Evolution according to Theosophy is that process of change whereby 
something that is latent and sleeping is brought into manifestation and activity. 
To understand this we must postulate two factors—a spirit or soul which is 
seeking expression, and a form or body wherein the spirit or soul expresses itself. 

History has always shown two types of men, the philosopher and the 
practical man, the vitalist and the materialist, the idealist 
The Idealist ^d j empiricist. The natural scientist by his very 
the Empiricutt of observation and experiment tends to belong 

to the latter type, whose knowledge is the outcome of direct factual experience 
at the physical level. The theosophical approach to nature, on the other 
hand, has always been from the idealistic standpoint in which the world 
of the spirit, unseen and often elusive and intangible, must also be included. 
From this point of view, no philosophy of life is valid which does not 
include and stress the vast field of experience of human mind and psyche. 
Although in the past these two viewpoints have tended to be widely 
divergent and often in conflict, at the present day the tendency is for them 
to come together and even to synthesize, so that, again and again, we find 
emerging a new point of view in which both idealism and empiricism, 
revelation and experiment, are synthesized into a new whole, a unitary 
experience. This “middle way” appears to be the path along which 
modern thought in its more progressive aspects is moving, and herein 
lies the hope of a more complete agreement between scientific and theo¬ 
sophical thought. 

' C. JinarSjadSsa, F.P.T., p. 5. 

»H. T. Edge. The Theosophical Path, June 1932. 
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In this survey of the field of evolution, from mineral through plant 
and atiitnal to man, we shall endeavour to state the broad 
theosopbiGal theory of the great Plan of evolution, and 
then see in how far modern thought may be in agreement, 
and upon what lines future progress and research may lie. The theory 
may be philosophical and idealistic, but taken with the observed facta and 
experimenta of the empiricist, we may find the way to that synthetic 
pericQCO which will give a picture satisfying both to intellect and Intuition. 

Looking at the physical world, we see multitudes of forms, some 
comparatively simple, such as the chemical units of the 

UJa bahind Fomu . ,.i‘l , ■ t ■, 

mineral worm which arc the constituents ol rock, sea 
and air; others highly organized such as the complex bodies of the human 
race; w'hite in between lie almost every type and kind of form in the 
plant and animal worlds. Everywhere, then, there are forms, acting, 
reacting, changing; passing through cycles of birth, change, growth and 
decay. It may well seem a difficult task to attempt to fit them into a 
single scheme, yet it is this that the theosophical Plan of evolution 
attempts. It sees behind these multiple forms of the kingdoms of nature 
one great stream or ocean of life, the forms existing but to serve the 
purpose of that life. A progression from mineral to man, through plant 
and animal, is the process by which life or spirit, call it what one 
will“for it is often difficult to find a completely adequate term 
for this great principle—attains to self-cousciousness and expression 
of its divine powers. These powers, latent at the beginning of the pro* 
cess, are manifest In their fullness at the end, sn end that is yet to come. 
Such appears to be the goat and purpose of the scheme. 

Our iheoaophical view of evolution in its broad outline, sees these 
two great interlocked and tnterweaving evolutionary 
Vbrtv^f*Ev^H^il the evolulion of life and of form, both parts 

of a single process. Forms have developed in time 
by increasing organization from simple to complex: chemical atom to 
molecule, molecule to cell, cell to organ, and organ to body. Each 
possesses a greater degree of complexity than the one before and with 
this inctease becomes more sensitively balanced, often more vulnerable 
to the surroundinfi environ merit, but ever fitted to express more of the 
pow'eta of the interior life. Life In its turn, imprisoned at first in the forms, 
shows a gradual release of its powers and a growing capacity to master and 
mould the limitations imposed on It by form. Slowly, life’s potentialities 
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become tra^nsmuted into powers; immetalli^ed and imprisoned in 
the mineral, it dreams in the beauty of the plantp stire. in thi^ dawain^ 
cotisciouBoess of the animal, to awaken fully to a realization of Lta own 
divine powers in man. In broad outline this is the view of 
the science of Theosophy, and lor our guidance we may 
summarize the principles involved, since they serve as 
a useful hypothesis in a study of the progress of life from mineral to man- 

L Life, or spiritp exists with infinite potentialities, but in the 
beginning is tin-self-conscioue and with these poientialiiias unexpressed. 

2* Behind ail that is manifest there is the w'ill of life to express 
itself in form, and it is this will, or urge, which creates the form. 

5. Life, in seeking to attain self-consdousnesSt manifests as life- 
□nits w^hreh pass successively through the four kingdoms of nature— 
mineral, plant, animal and human—creating ever more organised and 
complex forms in each kingdom as more of the latent powers are expressed, 

4, Such a process is not a continuous one in the that a 
gradually rising straight Hue is contJnuouH, but is rather 
a cyclic processp akin to a rising spiral form. Thus 

life proceeds on a cyclic pathp plunging recurrently down into form and 
then withdiaw^ngp a process expressed in the human kingdom as rebirth, 
or rcmcarnation of the human soul in a succession of bodies, which h a 
special illustration of this cyclic journey. Althongb cyclici the process 
is progressive, as the powers of life continuously unfold and need more 
organized forms for their expression. There are, furthermore, greater 
cycles. The life expresses itself through Ihe forms of one kingdom lor 
a period, manifesting certain qualities or faculties, and then when the 
cycle is completed passes on to a new one in the next kingdom where 
further qualities may be expressed* As succesaivc waves ai the sea break 
upon the shore, the kingdoms represent life-weaves sweeping out into form 
from the ocean of life. Just as a wave, on breaking, ripples out into 
countless minor w^aveletB on the sand, so the tife-uaits within the life* 
wave pass through successive incarnations in form. 

5. Elacb kingdom represents an advance on the ones w'hich come 

before, just as a later turn of a spiral is above the early 
U^Kkigtkim pu ones* Each manifests certain dearly marked qualities 
FWiiw Qtici shown by its predecessor and has within its forms 

the faculties that have been mastered in the previous 
ones, a point which may become clearer in viewing each kingdom in turn. 
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6. It should be noted that cvcrywhci'e there is overlapping be¬ 
tween one bingdcjiu and the nesct, a comrfloii behaviour on the part of 
nature, recognized both by the theoaophical scientist and the natural 
scientist alike. 

Let us now coasidcr how far such a scheme is snpported by the 
science of today. While the empiricists still refuse to concern them* 
selves with any scheme that is in any sense metaphysical, there have been 
many among the so-called vitalistic school of biologiats, such as J. Arthor 
Thomson, Lloyd Morgan and Mans Driesch, to mention but a few who 


Anti 

HolirnTn 


have sought to find a broad and idealistic pattern, into 
which to fit their eaperimental observations. On the 
lutwnaiy Proem more philosophic side we find great thinkers, such as 
Henri Bergson, General Smuts and A. N. Whitehead, 
enunciating philosopbics in which the unseen organising power of w hat 
we have termed life, or spirit, is recognized as the controlling factor in 
the evolutionary process, 

Bergson in his theory of creative evolution was one of the earlier 
philosophers to put forward a theory in which the part played, in evolution 
by life w'as recognized, in this theory all organisms or forms are seen as 
the unceasing creation of a life-principle, the £]an-vital, which spon¬ 
taneously manifests itself by a continual creation of new forms. General 
Smuts, in the philosophy of Holism, has a somewhat 
similar view in which any interpretation of evolution 
must include the whole of the organized life of the 
organism as w*eil as the form, which merely subserves the uses of the 
organism as a changing and vital whole, Whitehead has also put forward 
a philosophy) from the viewpoint of the physicist, in w'hich the whole 
universe is seen as a kind of dynamic organism possessing attributes of a 
kind similar to those found in the smaller organisms we know as plant 
and animal forms. He furtbcrmorc sees, and in this is supported by 
Eddington, that although the physical universe is apparently tending to 
run down to a dead and lifeless end as its temperatures become such as to 
kill out all the higher forms of life, this is hut a partied view of ibe 
picture. It must be accompanied by some understanding that, as the 
evolption of life proceeds, there is an increasing growth in its independence 
from form until ultimately it may reach a pohit when it need no longer be 
conditioned by form. The uoiverse may physically be running down, 
but it is spiritually ascending. 
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Passing to the biologists, Hans Driesch, working experimentally in 
the field of embrj^ology, has come to similar conclusions. By experiment 
he has shown that it is impossible to predict the future behaviour of any 
animal or plant embryo from the laws of matter only, and has found it 
essential to conclude that some other factor, which he 
Enielcchy terms a whole-making factor or entelechy, is working 
behind the form and that this acts in a mind-like way, t.e., according to a 
plan or design. He says : 

And now we are becoming convinced that by starting from the parts 
we shall never be able to explain organic and mental life, and that there is 
something like design in organic nature.^ 

Professor Lloyd Morgan, another biologist who spent much of his 
life in the study of animal life and behaviour, put forward the well-known 
theory of emergent evolution. Writing in The Great Design^ he says: 

Alike in the evolutionary advance of world-events since life appeared on 
the earth’s surface, and in the development of each one of us human folk, there 
has been an advance of mind from sentience, with little more than awareness in 
living, through new products in perception towards the further novelties of the 
far richer life in the light of reflection.* 


And finally: 


One great Scheme 
from Bottom 
to Top 


What I find in evolution is one great scheme from bottom to top, 
from first to last. What I also believe is that this advance 
throughout nature is a revelation of Divine Agency. And 
since mind at its best is the highest term in the course of 
evolutionary ascent it may well be said that the evolution 


of mind reveals the agency of Mind.* 


We have then, in these extracts, and many others might be cited. 
Theories of ample support for the first of our principles of evolution. 
Evolution haicd on From a survey of even more recent biological work it 
a concept of Whole- becouies dear that those theories of evolution which 
are gaining ground are the ones which are based on a 
concept of wholeness or organization: those which view the behaviour 
of individual plant and animal as an exterior expression of some interior 
factor controlling the life of the organism as a whole. 

To sum up then the attitude of modern thought, it is probably 
true to say that the more advanced thinkers are prepared to accept some 


* The Great Design, edited by Frances Mason, p. 286. 
’ ibid,, p. 130. 

• ibid., p. 132. 
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scheme of creative evolution in which the universe is seen as the unfolding 
of a great Plan or design. Driesch expresses it: 

Something spiritual, then, penetrates Nature and manifests itself in the 
Universe. 

We may now pass on to a more detailed consideration of this 

^ , journey from mineral to man, and here we enter a region 

Kingdoms of , , -it 

Nature Waves of a where scientific thought and speculation have not been 

great Evolutionary applied, namely, to a consideration of the cyclic rhythm 
Spiral evolution, or what in First Principles of Theosophy 

are termed the life-waves. Although cycles and rhythms are recognized 
as applying in the detailed history of mankind and in the vaster 
geological epochs and periods which have influenced the earth. Science 
has not yet perceived that the kingdoms of nature themselves represent 
successive cycles or waves of a great evolutionary spiral. The wave that 
carries the more advanced types of form which constitute the human 
race, starting earlier in time, has already passed through its early cycles 
and so has reached the highest point, the present crest of the process. 
The animal kingdom is one cycle behind, the plant one behind that, until 
in the mineral kingdom of today we see another life-wave passing through 
an early cycle of a spiral similar to that we ourselves have traversed. 
Surveying all these kingdoms today we may study a process that has 
taken vast aeons of time, and see from the qualities of each what life has 
gained as it traversed them each in turn. There are vast differences 
which separate the kingdoms, one though the whole process may be, and 
these differences are as stages or steps in the journey as a whole. 

Returning in thought to the time before any of the forms of the 
physical universe were created, we can realize that the first and almost 
overwhelming task of the evolving life must have been to achieve a 
stable form. The difficulties that this involves may be realized if we 
envisage life in its essence: vague from the physical point of view, 
elusive, mobile, fluidic, ever in a state of flux and change, and yet at the 
same time powerful, dynamic and creative. Contrast 
this with the forms of the mineral world—dense, material, 
stable, fixed, heavy and inert—the exact antithesis of 
all we associate with life and we have some idea of the vastness of the 
initial task. How has the transformation been effected ? 

Matter has been defined as energy bound up in systems of balanced 
forces, and it is this balance that is the secret of the building of the 
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initial form, the atom, the unit-brick, of which the mineral kingdom is 
formed. The simplest mineral atom is achieved by a balance between 
two kinds of energy or electricity, a balance resulting in the production 
of an apparently stable inert form. The physical atom 
is thus created out of the active restless energy we know 
as electricity. Life manifests in the mineral as energy, 
which by being locked into a single point acquires stability and inertia. 
This quality, the capacity to endure in time and space, is the predominant 
characteristic of this first kingdom. In it the life-units achieve the possi¬ 
bility of remaining fixed in one position in space; an enormous achieve¬ 
ment in view of their inherent nature, and of vast benefit for the later 
evolution of self-consciousness. The attainment of location in space, 
separation from the ocean of life, represents the beginning 
of individuality, achieved in this first kingdom through 
the building of a stable unit of form. It is an achieve¬ 
ment of as great a value to the life as the power of focus to the human 
vision, or of concentration to the human mind. 

The initial step always proves the most difficult, and so here, the 
unit of a simple atom once produced, the subsequent combination of these 
to make, first, the gaseous atmosphere, then water and the solid minerals 
of the eartll’s surface, is as simple as the building of a house to a builder 
once he has learned to make his bricks. As the variety of houses depends 
on the variety and arrangement of the constituent bricks, so the various 
atoms grouped together produce the vast number of chemical compounds 
of which the mineral world is formed. Life, then, in the 
mineral world gains form, inertia and stability, and be- 
Kingdom comes located in a comparatively single point in space ; 

crystallized and “ immetallized ” it is immersed at its 
deepest in matter. Form is here supreme. 

In the plant kingdom, a new cycle begins, and life seeks to be 
released from the bondage of form. The mineral unit, 
the atom, with its inertness and fixity, enduring for long 
ages of time, changes but slowly under the pressure of 
the vast forces of nature. The power to change and respond to the 
surrounding environment and, above all, to grow, is slowly added to a 
stable form. In this kingdom forms become more plastic, showing greater 
responsiveness to the interior impetus of evolving life. The rhythmic or 
cyclic factor becomes more apparent in the great life-cycles of birth, 
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growth and death. The seed unfolds and changes into plant as the life* 
energies flow outwards into form. A clintax is reached In the perfection 
of the flower, and then the plant decays as life is again withdrawn, leaving 
another seed that the process may recur once ntore. It is a rhythmic 
alternation as life pulses in and out. Form, estahlished in the mineral, 
now becomes more capable of change, more plastic and responsive both 
to the interior life and the pressure of the surroundings. 
This response and power of growth could never be 
achieved by the mineral unit, or atom, and so out of 
countless atoms in complex groups a new unit is built, the cell of the plant 
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upon which the plant kingdom is fauilt. This with its elaborate constitu¬ 
tion of chemical compounds carefully balanced in their correct proportions 
and controlled by the central nucleus, constitutes such a plastic unit. The 
cell form is based on a mineral foundation, but the central controlling 
nucleus balances the various chemical constituents! and so builds a delicate 
balanced organism. Controlled by the life which streams through the 
nucleus, it is sensitive to the pulsing beat of the life-rhythm and to changes 
in external conditions. Marked changes in temperature, lack of moisture, 
heavy external pressures, all may kill the cell. Yet cells may grow 
and divide, life reproduces itself in a way not found in the mineral 
world. 


Cells grow f a single nucleus gives rise to tw'o by an intricate yet 
wonderful process of division, and thus there arises the possibility of 
growth, matUTity, death and rebirth in endless cycle. The cell serves as 
the brick, the unit-foim, as does the atem in the previous kingdom 
and from it the plant struct me is built, by aggregations of cells 
often modified in shape and function, yet in essential nature the 
same. The plant form, comF>osed of a myriad cells, is fixed at its 
central point, whence it strikes upwards as shoot to air and light, 
downwards as root tow'ards earth and w^ater; a fixed form dependent on 
the immediate surroundings for experience, yet responsive to changes in 
the pulsing rhythm of life. Growth and change are 
added to the previous qualities of stability and inertia, 
as life begins to free itself and flows back and forth in 
response to the cyclic laws of nature. So, with increased responsiveDeas 
to both interior life and external surroundings, the second stage on the 
upward path is reached. So marked is the change when life becomes 
even in this small degree free within its fortn that many scientists still 
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think of the living and the Hfdess nniverse, and do not include the 
mineral world in a jingle scheme with all the living organises of the 
plant and arrimal kingdoms. It is, however, in this very problem of 
the differences between kingdoms, and especially the first two. that 
the concept of evolutionary cycles is of value in co-ordinating oor 
knowledge. 

Taking a vast jump, for our process is only a brief survey, we view 
the next, the animal ^s'o^ld. The forward drive of the Life evokes a more 


complex form, since those of the previous kingdoms have become in- 
adeqoace to express its newly unfolding powers. -From a mobile cell 
the animal body is evolved, a form more sensitive and delicate in its 
balance than any that have gone before. This new structure is built on 
the basis of the old. In the bony skeleton animal Forms possess a stable 
interior core of mineral constitution This is surrounded by the changing 
and rhythmically beating circulatory and respiratory systems controlled by 
heart and lungs, the fluidic systems of the animal body 
based on the form of the plant. Always we may find, 
if we look, these traces of the passage through earlier 
cycles, often so distinct as to afford a startling oorrespandence, as is 
evident to anyone who will study pictures of the skeleton framework of 
animals, or anatomical diagrams of the fluidic and respiratory systems of 
the body. In addition to these gifts from the past, and almost appearing 
as though grafted on to the vegetative system of the plant form, we find 
in the animal the brain and nervous system. It is this which is the 
special organ of the animal form. In the brain we have 
a controlling organ through which ihc life energy receives 
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external impressions and transmits its commands, via 
the nervous Eystem, to the various parts of the body, which to their turn 
express that energy in action. As a result the animal is freer still in his 
environment j not only docs he respond to it but moves within it. He is 
no longer fixed at a point like the plant, ivith only a brief linear extension, 
but moves freely over a two-dimensional world. Impacts of the environ¬ 
ment, in their turn, travel through the nervous system to the brain and 
hence to the interior life, and are perceived in terms oi feeling and 
senealion. Pleasure and pain ate born and appropriate responses made. 
In the animal world, life is at la^t free to some extent to choose its 
environment and move about within it under the alterations of the 
sensations of pleasure and pain. Life adds ssnsalion and feeling to its 
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unfcildeid pow^. It is iti this kingdom of fixture that the interplay 
between Life as it maiiiiests in form and £he pressure 
of the surrounding environment sets up a friction which 
leads gradually to the awakening of consciousness and a 
realization of self as disdnet from other selves. Beginning in the animaJ 
kingdom* in the more highly developed domestic aniraalsj we find the 
dawning of mind. Self-consciousness is gradually bom with its sense of 
individuality, the consciousness that I am 1* and you 
are you"i begins with the higher animals and is finally 
completed in the human world. The evolutipn of 
clearly defined awareness is only possible through the delicate organization 
of the brain and sensor}' nervous systemp built to serve the ever-increasitig 
needs of developing life« 

Mineral* plant and animal^ three kingdoms are needed before self- 
consciousness is born and life at last turns and regards 
it^df —^begins to realize itself again and shake off the 
shackles of form. So striking is the change when this 
occurs that it i& often referred to as a new birth. an individualization, 
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a lecuirence af a tnajor cycle, superposed an the lesser ones- Just as 
complete subordination of life to form at the beginning of the evolutionary' 
journey formed a starting-point of a cycle, so this self-realisation of life 
marks the completion of a major phase. The self-conscious individual 
in the human kingdom is said to have a spark of divinity not possessed 
by the life in the earlier ones.* Man is unique by virtue of his mind 
which gives him self-knowledge and self-consdouaness. 

Up to this point in tracing the evolutionary journey, we have looked 
at the established facts of science in the tight of onr then- 
Bophical hypothesis or principle of evolution. In one 
sense, here we reach the end ol our Beld, passing from the 
realm of biology to that of psycholcjgy and the human sciences. Here wc 
must leave our subject, with perhaps a brief reference to the future trend 
of this great evolutionary process. 

Life, after long experiences in animal forms from the simple to 
the complex, finally attains to a sense of individuality as its supreme 
achievement and so passes into the human kingdom, where although 
mankind represents the climax of one evolutionary wave, he still has much 

* Duann 7 Id ifae nonegiaph on “Cbsmiitry " bfia^ ogt dwiy tlks rundoRicDta] 
UifTerAiiCB in cwgititution between the hutntn kinijdtjm on tbenne band nsd the aineial, plsnt 
udaji]MdJ hingdoma on tlitaLhAr-—En. 
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to achieve. Having b^eQ for a shortot time on earthy he 13 m many 
less uofdded as an evolviag kingdom, or hierarchy, than the ones which 
came before. Nfankind is still struggling to pass from the stage of animaU 
maa to the truly human stage of man the thinker. He is still largely bound 
by the feelings and sensations of the animal stage and has not learned to 
harness these by crtiative thought and wU. What will be the unit which 
will express the powers of the thinking human being ? Just as previous 
kingdoms established their units, so there is a nnit-forni to express the 
powers of the human hierarchy: the organized instrument of personal 
body, emotions and mind, a threefold form, the per. 
sonality of man. A real turn of the cycle takes place in 
man, who when fully developed works through a larger 
and more subtle unit than the three kingdoms before. If for a moment 
we look back over the journey from minerHl to animal, we may See the 
gradual organization of certain qualities of vitality and emotioris, or feeling, 
to which the human kingdom adds the power of mind. We, as true 
humanity, have to build these into a whole as an expression for our 
interior life, a whole in which body, emotions and mind, the three qualities 
of personality, are used os co-ordinated instruments to express something 
that is the life of man, working through them all. When we truly know 
ourselves as Spirit, this unit will bocome for us a tool through which 
we work. From mineral to plant, animal to man, we have shown the 
increasing organisation of form to suit the needs of evolving life. Life 
once held in form returns to a sense of its own powers and yet with the 
quality of iudividuaitty, of self awareness, that has been termed ** the 
pearl of great price 

Science may ask wherein lies the evidence for this interior of 
increasingly organized life, and here is a field for future research. If life 
becomes individually self-aware, then some sense of separation from the 
ocean of life must be found in the life*current itself. As the evolutionary 
Grwp:,S(ntli process proceeds reservoirs of experience, or *' groups 
souls smaller vessels within the life-current, tend to be 
developed and act as envelopes which carry the accumulated experience of 
n group of species of forms manifesting at the physical level. 

This concept of organization of groups of life-units associated with 
Tin: Sodiil Life Specific groups of fonns. was employed by Maeterlinck to 
of Beci explain the social life of bees. In The Sjftfrit of the Hioe 

he shows how the only adequate explanation which wilt cover all the 
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manifold activities af a singk hive of bees is thot there is a gfoup-soul, or 
organked group-oonsciousness, expressing itself through the individual bees. 

This theory, so apt in this ipstance, might well be esetended to 
explain other types of animal behaviour, such as why one species tends to 
act in a given way, why ceriaiti instincts are transmitted in a given species 
and not in oiheis. Animal instinct and memory show characteristics 
difhcult to interpret without some such theory of a gronp-reaervoir of life 
forming the common bachgtound of a number of forms of a related species. 
With more developed animals characterized by greater complexity, and 
often showing marked differences of character in individual members of a 
species, there are prob;ibly only a few forms linked to such an interior 
group-souL In the lower types, and the idea may be extended to include 
plant and mineral forms, there may be many thousands of forms storing 
their experience in a common reseritOiir of life. Since such group-eouls 
lie within the greater ocean of life, and there is, until the domestic animals 
are reached, little or no development of conscious thought, the response of 
plant and animal to environmenial stimulus will be 
Rcfpwiw hiTaaJy largely insiinciuaL insofar as differeni types and species 
tnitinctuid have, by different experiences in form, created different 
organized group-aouls, there will tend to be differences in the behaviour 
shown by the different types. As variety in experience tends to cause a 
separaiion in the group-soul, wc get ever fewer types associated with the 
one reservoir until in man we find one single form with a life-reservoir of 
all bis cumulative past cxpuricnce behind him. The time may have conte 
for an attempt to apply this theory to some of the problems of biology, 
such as variation and heredity and the way in which natnra! selection works 
as w'cll as the problems of animal instinct and group behaviour. It is at 
(he interior level of the increasingly organized life that a solution will be 
found, and not merely in an analysis into ever mt>re complex groups of 
factors at the physical level, the so-called genes ". Important though 
these are they cannot give the whole picture. As expressed by a recent 
writer in Natuft i 

li seems clear that the final systematica must be biological, based on 
the whole life of the animal ratter than on the averaae Btracture of its adult body. 

In conclusica, it is the unity of the whole scheme which is so 
significant. From mineral to man the Interv^eaving currents of life and 
form arc manifestationfl of a single whole. We ore said to be at the 
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dawning of a new when mind is to be transcended as our means of 
expedence by the direct apprehension of the intuiticnaJ 
A Uniiy principle. Mind sees life and form as two separate 

■ocnding both Lilc 

End Form interw'taving currents, but wbat may lie beyond ? A 
■ unity which transcends both life and form, space and 
time, and in which both co-exjst as aspects of one reality. This unity, 
glimpsed fay seer and scientist alike, has been expressed by one of our 
leading scientists, Sir Janies jeans: 


When we view Ourselves in apace and time we are quite obviousty 
distinct individuals, when we pass beyond space and time we may perhaps form 
iugredienta of a continuous stream of life. 


And a zoologist, M. M, Metcalf of the John Hopkins University, 
writes : 

A star is no greater them a violet ; gravitation as a force cannot trail' 
sceud love, for Love seems incomparably more effactive, more forceful than any 
physical force, lying as it does at tbe very root of the uoiverse. But it is all 
one, beginning in the dust acd reaching up into persons who can appreciate and 
create beauty and feel love—a constantly changing whole, olive, personal. 


The world has greater need of this experience of the unity of all 
that lives than any number uf taws and facts, for the 
next advance must come from a more universal realiza¬ 
tion of that life in which all things live and move and 

have their being. 


An Ejiperienoe of 
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By iwan a. hawliczek 


Tlic PcapovQ of 

tbc MoEm^mph 


The word “ Science" may conveniently be eged to describe the metbod* 
ical eflorts uf ntiin to gain an understanding of the world 
In which he lives. It should not be reserved exclusively 
for the work uf modern times. Since man, the in¬ 
vestigator, is himself an evolving being, it follows that the menner of his 
research will change with the course of his own unfoldment. It is the 
purpose of this monograph to review briefly some of the changes which 
have already taken place in the past, and have prepared the way for 
science in its modern form, and then, by a process akin to m a them at icat 
exterpolation, to attempt to outline the direction in which scientific 
research ia likely to proceed in the future. Obviously, in a matter of this 
sort, only general prtncipIeR can be given* SO that the lay reader need not 
fear that he will be carried out of his depth in technicalities. 

Fundamentally the problem Is a psycKologtcn] one, since man is 
himself a psychological being. Both the objective of his 
experiments and the methods which he employs at any 
given period of history depend upon the “ psychological 
age " of humanity at that time. The conquests and achievements of the 
past, as they have been won through millennia of struggle during the stow 
progress of racial evolution, are suroinariacd and recapitulated in terms of 
psychological growth and faculty in the life of every mdividuol as he 
passes from infancy to maturity. This gives a valuable clue to the early 
evolution of man, serving to draw- together and corroborate the scattered 
evidence of hieUirical or aemi>historical records, The observable phases of 
individual growth are, perceptive, active, emotional (puberty), mental 
analysis' and criticism, often destructive (later adolescence}, followed by nn 
associative or srnthetlc mental stage when maturity arrives. These last 
three correspond to the Lemurian (Negroid), the At la ntean (Mongoloid) 
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and the Indo-European (Aryan) races respectively. Today one can perceive 
the emergence of a new psychological level to which the name of 
** intuition is being applied. 

Research itself has two aspects. There is, firstly, the self-conscious 
level of the investigator as briefly noted above, and, 
secondly, the faculty or instrument of consciousness 
which he employs for the purposes of research. The 
former represents the psychological level of evolutiop to which he has 
attained, and the latter is usually one stage lower, being that of his most 
recent self-conquest. The child at the active stage, for example, is master 
of his perceptive faculties; at puberty he dominates his capacity for 
action, being able to walk, run, play, speak, etc. with complete freedom. 
During adolescence he can use emotion as an instrument of self-expression, 
and on reaching maturity he is master of the processes of thought. Trans¬ 
lating this back into terms of racial history, and omitting the very earliest 
races of which no external trace now remains save in the realms of 
mythology, it can be shown that in the days of Lemurian splendour the self- 
conscious level of the investigator was emotional, and hence activity, the 
most recently conquered faculty, was available as his instrument of research. 
Progress in Atlantean times brought humanity one step forward. The 
emotions had now been objectified in large measure, so that feeling became 
a faculty or instrument of consciousness w'hich the investigator could use, 
while the level of his own self-consciousness had risen to that of mental 
analysis. When the Indo-European peoples reached maturity, with the 
birth rather more than a century ago of “ modern science, analysis 
reached the stage of being a faculty, and mental synthesis became the 
self-conscious level of the investigator. 

It will be observed that a distinction is being drawn betweenjhe 
“ instrument” of research, i,e. the faculty or faculties of 
consciousness which the investigator employs in his 
experimental work, and any “ apparatus ” which he 
may devise for extending the range of his perceptive or muscular powers 
{e.g.f telescope, microscope, chemical balance, etc.). 

There is a certain difficulty in describing the “ science ” of the 
Lemurians since there are practically no pure remnants of this race 
left. The present day Negroids have a considerable infusion of Atlantean 
blood. One must rely mainly on fragmentary evidence such as is provided 
by the discoveries relating to primitive man, on the one hand, together 
23 
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with a study oi child psychology od the other hand. This can^ however, 
be corrobaraied and supplemented by the researches of competent 
occultists such as H. P, Blavatsky^ Annie Besant and 
^ Lwdbwter (5« The S^;crct Doctrine, Mat ,: 
Whence, How utid Whiflier^ etc,). While the average 
scientist may not be prepared to admit tliia last source as evidential 
nevertheless a number of statements derived in this way have subsequently 
been proved correct by scientific methods recogtii^ied as valid* However* 
the writer does not wiah to invest this means of tcfiefirch with scientific 
authority, it being sufficient for the purpose to indicalc it as a source 
of corroborative evidence, and a jmssibly useful him with regard to 
the future* 

Takingi then, these various sources into consideration* it seems 
clear that the scientific research of the Lemurians lay 
TVUi^iifi chiefly in the realms of action, consisting of e)cperlments 
in cooking, building huts, villages and defences, adapting 
caves for habitation, fashioning primitive weapons, [joltery and ornamentSt 
a restricted use of colour for decorative purpoEcs, and* to a minor extent, 
the cultivation of the soiL in a woid^ it w^os coDfificd almost exclusively 
to the problems of maintaining physical life Iti growling aecurity and 
comiGrt. Thus was? the science of action made to serve the emotion of 
safety and happiness. Those active factors which contrihuled to h 
fading of expansivcncss and well-being w^ere welcomed while those w bich 
made for misery or frustration w^ere avoided. Memory, 
foresijjht flod provision for the future, 
seems to have been largely tn abeyance, for memory' 
belongs to the mind level of consciousness, ^ith its power to lortk back- 
wards aJid forwards, The Lemuriaii, like all emotional people, lived in 
the present, with but Jtasy notions of past and future, 

Atlantcan science was a very different affair because the approach 
Tka experience was from another angle. By this time 

self-consciousness had risen into the analytical 
mind, and therefore the emotinris became the principal 
instrument of research. For those W'tio have undergone scientific training 
today it is by no means easy to realize what science meant to the Atlantean 
investigator, even with the help of an analogous period in the Middle Ages. 
There was, for example, neither chemistry nor astronomy as these arc 
understood today, their place being taken by alchemy and astrology. 
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Phenomenal 
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Science then contained a strong mystical element which is lacking in 
its 19th century descendant but which to some extent has reappeared 
in modern times. By the Atlanteans the whole of Nature was 
regarded as a living organism. Her phenomena were due to the 
activities of intelligent beings, and not to the operation of impersonal 
“ laws working like a soul-less mechanism. It w^as therefore necessary 
to invoke or placate these beings by the use of appro- 
^pro^^Li^” priate ceremonial or magic. The Atlantean probed life 

through Feeling through feeling and not by thought. He used his faculty 

of sympathy to establish contact with the objects around 
him and thus gained some realization of their essential nature. This method 
is feebly reproduced in modern times by the magnetic rapport established by 
psychics and mediums. This kind of psychism is not to be confused with 
the seership of a trained occultist, whose methods are very different, being 
anticipatory of a future age. 

The information gained in this affective manner passed into the 
analytical self-consciousness of the Atlantean, being laid 
side by side with other experiences of a similar charac¬ 
ter. By means of the phenomenal memory for detail 
which is characteristic of this stage, and \vhich survives among the Chinese, 
these experiences were classified and worked up into a number of abstract 
analytical concepts regarding the universe. 

This is in sharp contrast to the methods of the scientific age of 
the 19th and early 20th centuries, and necessarily so because the progress 
of racial evolution has once again raised the level both of self-consciouness 
and of its instrument of research. The self-conscious level of the investi¬ 
gator has now reached the synthetic mind, and analysis has become the 
instrument of research. It is the peculiar faculty of this instrument to 
examine details with minute care. The earlier mysticism has been swept 
away and the modem scientist has become a worshipper of cold facts. 
To be scientific in the modern sense implies strict accuracy, meticulous 
care, and painstaking exactitude in the detailed examination of phenomena. 

It is not enough to know about things in general terms, 
a Scientist umits set by the ordinary sensory-mechanism are 

entirely inadequate, hence apparatus of increasing deli¬ 
cacy and discriminative power is constantly being devised, so that facts 
may be known with greater precision. Thus is exhibited a true analytical 
mind passion for detail. The feelings, once so important.a factor in 
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research, are definitely regarded as a hindrance, and itiust be eliminated 
as' far as poasible. The mcdern scientist must he cold and dispassionate 
in research. He may not use his ^‘feelings". The personal equation must 
be reduced to a mininjijtn. Whereas Lemtirian science 
PuiKuir J etiuglu to make life happy, today it is no longer important 

Knewlcdgc lpr «(» . . ■ 

own Soke ti a discovery he pleasant or othem’jse, wnetner it con' 
tributes to the increase or diminution of human bapph 
ness. The puntuit of knowledge For its own sake is the scientlBc ideul 
of the tiroes. 

The vast array of facts thus seeumulated is classified and then 
marshalled before the bar of the synthetic mind, whose 
fnnetion it is to assemble these classifi eat ions and deduce 
from them some fundamental principle, which is then 
eaurtciated as a " law of nature Such a law is not the decree of an 
omnipotent Being. It is man’s attempt to explain the nature and relation* 
ship of a collection of observed phenomena. As such it 
’* liable to constant revision in the light of further 
knowledge, h'acta need not conform to the “law “ but, 
on the contrary, the law' must be fitted to the facts. In other words the 
work accomplished by self-consciousness at the level of the synthetic mind 
in the discovery of principles or formative forces. 

While this serves admirably for the present phuae of hnman 
evolution it will be as transient as the former modes 
^^cy*d^FU*elfeh proved themselves to be. Science will change in 

in ih« Future the future as fundamentally as it has done in the [last. 

Indeed, it already shows indications of such a change. 
It will iherefure lie appropriate at this point to attempt an evolu¬ 
tionary exterpofatioti, and forecasi the probable tendency of research in 
the future. The I’lrit result of such an .attempt wiJl doubtless come 
as a profound surprise to the scientist of today, Hia pasaion for 
facts had already been noted but, scientifically speaking, facts in the 
future are likely to become just as important to research as feelings 
are today. 

Having already crusi-ed the threshold of a new age, it is bccon^ing 
increasingly clear that a new layer of self-conaciousness has begun to 
emerge. It is still very much in its infancy and may require some 
centuries to reach a degree of maturity which will entitle it to be regarded 
ns scientific. 
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Thia new level of coosciousnea^ iss befog called intuition- There 
Ifiinii^un elements m its eompositii^n. On the one band 

it possesses certain qualities akin to the eTnotiODS which 
have caused Prof. Bergson to describe it as an overtone of the emotions 
On ttia other hand thnre is also an ingredient of intellectual understanding. 
ThuiiK two elements have bt^eu neatly comhinedt also by Prof. Bergson^ in 
the dcscripLivu phmso “ intellectual sympathy Many attempts have been 
made to define intuition, but at this early ^tage r>f its irmption into the 
held of normal self-consciousness there is no adequate language in which 
to express its real nature^ There is no doubt that intuition differs con¬ 
siderably from the mind in nature, methods and technique. Certain of 
these differences can be indicated with some degree of clearness. 

Being essentially an mstrument for emminirig phenomena in an 
objective manner^ the mind is fundamentally dualistic- 
There is a clear distinction between subject and objects 
between the examiner and the object of his r^ard. 
[IItuition, on the other hand, knows no such distinction. Its method is 
10 enter into union wdth the object (c/. the etymology of in-tuUian) w'hich 
then ceases to be an ** object It becomes instead part of the conscious 
life of the investigator, a mode of his self-realisfation* 

From mental dualism it seems impossible to escape. The moment 
any sort of mystical or interior experience of conacious- 
enters the mental field it ceases to be rugardtjd its 
Icd^c” scientific* And yet there i» a mysticism of knowledge 

as well as one of feelingt and U is just this kind of 
reality which the word intuition seeks to designate. In the new' ogCt 
therefore* a new' method of discovery by " interior knowledge" should 
gradually become available. The investigator will then no longer be 
limited to that which can be ascertained by an objectivie examination of 
]ihenomena—appearances are notoriously deceptive! even 
scientific vvorld. By bis intellectual sympathy 
he may be expected to extend his own i^elf-consciousness 
to include such phenomenap thereby uniting himself with the life or force 
which is their main cause. If there be any truth at all in the tbcosophical 
doctrine of the One LifcT of that w'hich the Hindu philosopher colls 
** The One without a second *** then it must surely mean that the causes of 
all that is in the world we see around US ate to be found in the inner 
life of man himself, even though they may also be discoverable ip 
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the world outside. "* The One without a second " disposes of all dualism. 
There can be no diviHon between self and not-sclf, but only a dlstiDction. 
That distinction is mdyS, illusion, and it is the aim of science to dispel 


illusion by discovering reality. 

The foregoing represents a distinct goal to be realijnsd probably 
only by those in whom the buddhie consciousness is fully active. The 
early beginnings of this will not normally be available to man until the 
Sixth Root Race has reached maturity, Its full splendour will only be 
evident when human life lias, reached the closing stages of the Sixth 
Round. All that the Aryan Of the Fifth Root Race (of this Fourth Round) 
can be expected to achieve is a preliminary openitig up of the mind to receive 
illumination from a higher world, sotBcwhai after the manner in which 
an attic chamber can be Hooded with sunshine by uncovering a skylight 
io the roof, Nevertheless even this will mark a very considerable advance. 

At present the mind is illumined only by windows round its sides. 
These are the five senses through which the observer looks out up®'' 
the phenomenal world. The occurrences he uses ore his facts, only such 
information as comes through these channels being recognixed as factual. 
AU else is speculation, which may appear useful or fantastic according 
to the nature of th« individual. 

The immediate next atage is likely to be the admission to the 


factual realm of information received into the mind 
through the skylight of inlultign. This would constitute 
the mysticisot of knowledge already mentioned, in 
this stage the synthetic mind still remains the central pivot of life, and 
knowledge will continue to be brought before the bar of intellect, before 
it is accepted as truth. Of this there are already many known insunces. 
Scientists, such as Einstein, have made an intuitive lesp in the dark, 
and have put forward certain ideas, and have mentioned the " facts 
which would prove them true. U has taken years of subsec]uent research 
and experiment to discover these facts by ordinary scientific methods. 

As this mode of se1f.conscioiiatiesa grows it will gradually objectify 
the synthetic mind and convert it into an Instrument 
Tfie^ntbctic Miml research. When this happens another scientific 

an liwminicnt of , . . . , • 

Rwveh revolution will have occurred. The synthetic mmd is 
not concerned with the collection of facts. Its work 


lies in the field of ideas, in the realm of archetypes whence facts and 
phenomena are derived. Research, therefore, wUl most likely bn in 
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the directbm of understandmj’ the formative forces of the world which, 
incidentally, are responsible for producing facts already 
TcifM^WWwIil which can equally well be made to create 

new’ facts to suit their requirements- To create the 
facts necessary to establish truth sounds like rank scientific heresy- But 
the heretical notions of one age sometimes lead to the truths of a later 
epoch. Theee intimately knowm forces of the mind we may expect to 
see gathered up into a self-comscion^ mtuitiorit where they will be 
recognised os modes of manifestation of the One Life in wrhich all things 
live and move and have their being. 

That day, indeed, would seem to be nearer at hand than one might 
suppose. Already an interesting controvert is current among some of 
the leading scientists concerning the nature oF knowledge itself, and w^ays 
whereby it can be obtained—legitimate or otherwise according to the point 
of view adopted. 

Dr. Dingle and others maintain that scicntilic progress and a 
knowledge of nature must be based upon the observation 
Milne and his colleagues, on the other 
hand, are of the opininn that " theorems exist in their 
own right whether or not they correspond to structures in natureJ 
This 15 a distinct blow to the worshipper of lacu above all else. Milners 
*' Cosmological Priticlple '' would, indeed, appear lo he an adumbration 
of the day when science will place major emphasis up^m the study of 
principles^ while facts will assume the secondary place of adjuncts 
to these principles. 

These ideas are by no means easy to understand, but the science 
of medicine offers a partial analogy w^hich may a^ist in 
comprehending this condition of affairs, The doctor 
Sites his attention chiefly on what his medieme can 
do its potency} ; the fact (hat it may be pink or green* sw«l or 

bitter, pleasant Or nausea.ting, solid, liquid or gaseous may be interesting 
but it la unimportant. It may be desirable to disguise a nauseating 
flavour by creating"' a new taste, but this is entirely a secondary con¬ 
sideration- It is the potency that matters. Even so will facts take a 
second place in the future science, and potencies will occupy the position 
of major importance. 


" .Vcriiirifi, m May I&I7. p. and 12th June. 1937. pp. W7-1012. 
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It may be argued that the potency of a medicina is also a fact, and 
that the doctor merely discriminates between emc set of facts which he 
considers itnp>ortant and another set to which he need not pay particular 
attention. But this is only partially true, for it is w*ell known that 
patients react differently to the same treatment, and it is by no means a 
fact that a given medicine will always produce a specific result. The 
most that can be claimed for it is a potency in some special direction, the 
preciae efTcct of w hich will depend upon a number of other factors indi¬ 
vidual to the patient. Hence the analogy, though far from satisfactory, 
may serve as a suggestion. 

Even that W'ill not be the end, for the process of evolution is 
continually opening up fresh vistas and new faculties, 
but as much has been said with regard to the more 
immediate future as is reasonably possible in the light 
of our present knowledge. Indeed even ibis might be too much were 
It not that the science of the future exists already in our own day under 
the name of occultism. Through the scientific practice of certain types 
of meditation it is possible to achieve that fusion of consciousness between 
self and the forces of the universe which makes observ'er and object 
temporarily one. It is beyond the scope of this monograph to show how 
the occultism of one age has become the science of a aucceodtng era, 
but the fact that this has been so in tbe past leads one to expect its 
probable repetition in the future. 

Each age develops its own technique. There are many to pursue 
the orthodox tochnique of modem times, but there must 
needs also be a few whoae eyes are looking to the future. 
It ifi the earnest hope of the writer that some of these 
will, both by theory and experiment, challenge the hypothesis put forward 
above, either overthrowing, modifying or conforming it, so that in due 
course tbe foundations of the true technique of the future may by laid. 
Humanity is not the most advanced kingdom of nature in existence. As 
the plant is the stepping-stone towards the animal^ as the animal is a 
prelude to man j so is man but a stage on the road to superman. 

There are already those in existence who have crossed the human 
stage and have entered the realms of conscioosne&s 
which lie beyond. They are called the " Men beyond 
Mankind ”, the ” Masters of the Wisdom ”, for They 
are masters of the true science of life, They reveal the way, iiLcp 
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by step, that man has }'et tn tread until he can cross the threshold 
of divinity. There are always a few among mankind who, not content with 
living at the average level of their fellows, are imbued with the spirit of 
pioneer exploration, seeking to open up the road of 
TIm! Spni of future human jirogress. Such people address themselves 
LxplofBtion research into the inner recesses of their own 

conscioDSnoss, and, by their strict discipline of life under 
competent guidance, they bring out new faculties from latency to power. 
This is the process known as yoga. 

And so the occultist of one age opens the road for the scientist 
who follows him. The former finds faculties in liis ow'n consdauaoess; 
the latter discovers the identical forces in the world of nature around 
him, for there are not tw'o worlds, the human and the natural, but only 
one world, and only one life W'itHin the infinite variety of differing forms, 
Reiume. For purposes of quick comparison, (he foregoing evolution* 
ar)' sequence may be summarized in the following manner: 

The Lemurian engaged in practical activity in order to disco\'er 
the emotio'n of the universe. His quest was happiness ; 

The Atlantean experienced the feeling of things in order to find 
the facts of the universe- Hip question was “ What ? ”; 

The Aryan examines facts in an endeavour to know the prittctplesi 
of the universe, his question being " How ? ; 

The Fiitnru race will experiment with forces in an attempt to realize 
the life of the universe. His question will be '* Why ? **. 
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